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ADMlXtSTn.VnON or MKKU COSSIM IK Iti;XOAL~l7(!l. 




^u^jcv•t s of siUiT. thnt ttioii | or rvoii (Voiii iiiijiiitv, tlirini;;li tlio intcni ii. 

iorio r. ta'.vuroV'’ — lu'o.oiio tlio nilo ofj tion of Jlu> Hum Xdrniiii, tlio. 

Mivr Co-i'ini : r.ml, in siio n':ioc of ■ jjiii'onior of niTouin! :i irnmrlaililt! 


lij'Jit iv.onili''. In' wnnu;lii n ninitUrfiil 
for sho iK'.’or, tlioiijrli nl n oovt of 
tAorsion oliidv In- lir'Crili.-il Ii_v ilo- 
tltat lie lir.d " jo.inv hi'.il loi-nro to 
(Irijik a little o.-itor, nor n jiiiiiitle'.s lime to 
e;it or enjoy ^keJ^'‘'* 

Siirh n^iil f tijsrr^i'ifm «r.i Mire to <li'- 
j'’.e,m' tlie-'e r.‘|'i'ci:’.liy by oboin i! uriN iiio't 
mx'di'i! ; I'liut tlie 0,111!', i of ibe Moitii! bo- 
e.-.ii'.e ill cMn'-viiUriice tbe r.i!lyiiii: jtroitini <.f 
r.ir.ny lii'emiteiUed reii'.ilui 
r.ij.’.bi Mill) urn.' no 

rebel ill their onti Jir.nir', linrly in iTiUiof Cliu' in the r.rt of v.ritiiii; “ lenthiii” ” 
till eii^r.'^enieiit tool; uliei- br'.iieeii the itii- | letter to xni iiileiiilni lieliiii, v.-.i*. li.ijijnly 
l-rrin! forci'i Mill tho'c of Moer t'o”itn Mid j for the nstionid liMunir, not iiinile loe of 
the liti"liih iiiider Mmat C.irnne. ‘I he ein- ; in tbe pre'enl croe; on (he coiilrniy, the 
j« tor ii.i' r.ttsin lie iVated ; the ftiiidl I'tvneh | nnitetieruiii jiidiry of nininir.iniii;; :i riinl 
rorio by iilncb hr li.id bi-rn Mijij'-'rtrd (jniti'l ]ir.r!y in the roiirt of the n.’ihoh, iMlneed 
•ii'j-cr'ed ; niui iti indef.itiu.ihle leridi r, i l•l''^■e,Ir;lhh• term' to he nir.dr \iith Ittnn 
M. t:d,i n {irii Jill r.| IiDinrdi.'itrly j Xarr.iin, nnd he nr.i eontirnied in hii ^'ov- 

fiflrr the h.ittlr. inerlnrri of [ r.-.e'' lu te ‘ ernnieii* ne'^jiite the oj'jieitliiiii of hii immi- 
made lit the virteri, tliroiiyh the interieii* ! n.-d m 
tion of ti hr.ne l!ini!«,)'i peiieml, nloor iir.nie, 


,vMn|de of thi*. ill-jiidped jinrliiility. lie 
lind heen ]driei'd in otliee hy Ali \’erili 
Ktniii, ntid ti.'i'i one of the few nnhles mIiii'ii 
fidelity to tiiirniah Ibiwlah remained invio- 
l.ilo. After the dejmiilion .and niiirder of 
Ihii I'rini'e, Mrer dnllier had tirpently fidi- 
cited Clive to indme Kiiin Xr.rrain to ennui 
to Moorihedahr.d under thr ]•ll)nli'e of llii- 
ti'h jiroteetinn, in tinier, ti'i the |iri)]io'er of 
thi* tu'tahh' fclieme did not lie'itiite to 
el’.l!^uiar^ and petty j titoiv, to oht.ain n eoiitr iiient ojijiortiinity 
I ■•trout: rno’.ieli toj f.r eiitiiii;; ofl' hi* head, 'flit' eijurienee 


ttl..'.trtt r it may hare I^-en, ha* hit n aiipli- 
riiril into I’.aj.ih ;*hitrihroy. 'Hie jiroped- 


rieded to IV.tna, .and there 1 ' 'tt.wed 
Mecr Co*'i!ii the intieliliue of the poiern- 
mrnt of the ihrte provinre*, on r indition 
of thr Minti.al privnn nt (pf tiU'!ity-fp>'.!r h-.c- 
of r.ijirr*,} Tiie jiii'pH'h c-,i!;iii)andrr thfii 
l«<',ir;td the cmt'eip'r > piin- ili't.aiir.,' on !i:< i 


•lU'h 


A* i;:i;;ht he lApiitid till 
eiim't.lnep 'p, hetmen epin'ptanl narf.ire and 
a I'.i'afTet ted ruler, the reirniic* t.f I’atna 


tion iT.a't "Ir.dly atvepted; Shah ,\liiin j.m- pioved of little hrnef.t tti the i'J.h:ni«ted 

itr.'.'".iry of .Moorihed.ah.ad. l!ain Xarraiu 
► cari'ily lii'piii'i d tlir hatred and rontempl 
Ihe felt for .Nlrer J; flier, Mid fuiind iip'! ihlli- 
j eii’ty ill rf'i'tin;; or ei.adif.;; hir deniaiidr; 
I hilt Meer Ct.'iiiii Ml* a ni.an of a dilfetellt 
amp: Mill .a firire and prnhin'.'i'd di'pulo 

the 
iin- 


ro.'.'l to join t'hiija Ihoilah. tlie ii.'th ib of j to.p': platy hetnern the nahoii and 
Omle. ].s.fcrn:.! ho'tiiity h.ad re.ifCe’iy heen i [roil rnnr — the former drin.andinp the 


n tnoied from tiie p.ath of Mrer CV,"!ni, lie. | mediate fettiemrnl of all ariear* ; the, l.itter, 
fp'tv o’ot.aeler of a ihiim-'tic ehar.'.rti r fo-d; | on (piie putenre or other, n fioin;; ririi to 
its place, t'l'ver.al llindo.i otlieiaU of hiph 1 n ne'er tlie aceoiiiit* jmliy ih-mamled from 
r.ilil: perai'ptcii in evailin.p his jiiit di mauds j him. The reiV.aetpiry siihordinate relied on 


i I 


i j for a •etlli'iiunt of oiit't.andiiip aeefmiit«, ! the prot'etion of the Kitpli'h, and Imip ! ] 


I ; and ’cnTiied fhcmielu-s from puni'hment. 


M:- 


■iiin 

. !> . 


r.. 


1., Pit, 

tf l!r i!;.} 


1 e.'tl 


der'ptr.!, 
fl! , - :t !n 


!o Ilf in his nmrMT.Tnl::i)Ic ! j 


:n t;rr.t r,' 

tK^ri j.u jn tKi 

CT.Mmntl. ** Itt:!,** liv 


•J.rr f!j>! fiTf’.l 


l.,.Arr, *1^) l.'i Jt, rfro« 

quit ll.f r.». ; rm! lo tht toul In !*.<• iittT | t?.r^ t.; 

(-j)urf 1 f I jv a'.t'uqttMfi uj l.ciil iLr* I'ntTi'-ti ff tl.r ‘ li.rjr r;.. 

f'.T!.*" p, f n rrr.ih tvf.-r.;: 


uni in Mnr, 

I f '»f -ithif r I'f ' 


KUiif'*. nn r.tt' r.ij.’ I'O M'tAc tor'.jf 

lure him* (V.tr.“,c fouiul him In trsj< ftltlitn**', 

i.N }"jrrr::iii r on v.Iihotil ilditir- 

in;: fip Ill'S trcnl, nnd iu^v•qu^ fitly, iti ro:iitn*5a 
r/iih r.!l the «th>'r i*»a!cU the 

live vi'tij nt'.rk' ! cur.Ti<!'rr.ti.j:i. CiJ;'»hTfn 
Khzn h:;;hly rxlf!' thi* chhnlrou* h'^lsrs^Inur, ftiul 
riniii freqaeni frrr.iMnn tf> flpjilatjj In th'- ^tronsjr'.l ^ 
ii’.anpvr Mic rnllltRry of the ; i 

nddtii?, ihsl If they tlid hut crjunl itToHuVncy ' 

ic nru of "ONf rnnunt, .‘ifid 


'.■Sib::' 


!*, "?Ufh U \\.r littio r. ;:nTiI 

nf ihf#-* nnd fueli 

r.f th'-lr «il.'’.irc, tlint 
ih»* fiTtlxrt sinOf i thilr ilnrulfiiun rs w I pto, 

n!i»f prr tTvlut^'d !r» jK'trrlv tnd di-'ltvM." — (.yi',.;r n/ 

i;., 

1 Mrtr nsi.irc of iht’ ftn.ni,' rKrior.r.l prr* 

Ju'llrc of MaJ%- Cnrn.'ic tov.:;rtIi !iltn»''!r, refoM-d to 
int'^r tl.»* I:i|nThl cp.nip, K'l soir.o dr‘{^:i r;:ain^l 
ld:n— \i:ch ni it sippr-.m nrtually • i.tcil.'vljn il !>y 
r.irTJur ar.d llilli ( VnndltnrtV yturaitrr, ii , — 

should |U4t in prAPiiV''. Tntrefuro iljf InVl^{i• 
t«ro t't'rfcnjud in the hnll of Uu' linitliMi fiit!* 
Y I tory, ft phttfortn hein^ inr.tlc of Iv.o dininp-tohlca 
:n the aru of "ost rnnunt, ftnd m.nnlfV'tc-'l much [ covered vith cJolli, on ^^hlth to cntlirfiiic i)ic f.dlcfj 
Aolklludc fur tlic "tlftrp of n-siisi fonjiminilus | inftjv?.ty of Iho Injusc of Timur. 
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the ('Hicinls to tlicir *' lioiioiirnhli' 

tiin'lcrs,” priKiitcd tlto of nil l»y 

■^Tlll 1 m it lind l>crn signed. TIiIn wM'iiri' fnilrd 
in produciiis tlir intended cnVrt ; for of tlir 
rx'frectorr tnembiT'. tl’.r innji'rity, lil,i' llirir 
lender, lind n'.'.li«rd iintneii'e fortunes liy the 
i!«eofnuireorle5< dije!rdifn1plemeni\'<: other* 
pnid the in'ti.nlty of "hnrin;: the vinleiice of 
their j!ri^(k-v'e«'ors hy rsiniKion from the 
conif'nny’s *rniee, Althnnpli fnh'((-(jneiitly 
Teiii't.nted, their tempomry nli'cnet' left 
the povenior in n minority in ceinnrll, 
nnd ve*teil the pfr'iinnl opponent* of the 
nnhol) with ovcnthflminc power. Air. Vnn- 
• itt.'srt, in reetilnde of rh.mrter, di‘erelio!i, 
r.nd ';ent!e!nMily henrim,*, wn* infinitely mi- 
j'erior to hi< frllow.enirinl* ; lint he Inched 
eneriry to contnd their nnndy temper*, niid 
•ncoc'vfully oppii'C their jclfi'Ii end*. It np- 
p-enr* thr.t he r.nd the other four };rnt!cnitn 
r.»<ncir.ted with him (thr.t i*, .nil the member* i 
of the 5rleel committee theti in Jlcn":d), did 
evrntnnlle receive from Co"im Ali the mneh- 
c.nnt.n«<e<i twenty hne*. Tin'* rliutle dmw. 
b.nch on n prtieml rrjmt.ntion (or di'inten-*!. 
edne<«, .nifonled r.n ('peniii!: of which hi* ene- 
mic.i well hnew how to t.nhe r.dvnnt.n"r, nnd 
every ctTor! m.nde to ehreh their iilt;:ilitimtei 
pnin* w.n* tn'.nied r.* r.n net of romipt and j 
venal pr.rti.nlity townrt!* the nalKili. 

AVr lisTC .nlrv.’.dy *ern tiir.t in the time ofi 
?'Ioo.-«hrd KfKili Khan, the linplidi onicinlv 
iir.d rlrivfii to ronvtrnc the .‘irmann' pmntcd 
hy the emperor IVroh'heer, a* eonfrrriiip 
not only eaemption from cnvtom-dnrv on 
all fon ipii rommcrcT, Imt a* inclmlinp the 
produce of tl'.e country, which they n*«crled 
cli"ht to juov nnl.nvctl, if nreompanird hy 
thtir duftnclf or licnoev, even from one 
di'triel to another. Now, av half the loc.nl 
rtvcnnc wa*, hy the system nnivcr*ally pur- 
ged, nhtained' hy innumer.nhlc petty liue.v 
levied on merchandi'.c, at frerpient inler- 
vn!«, in it* pa'mpc from place to phnee, it 
1 followed that rucli an tinn'.v*onnhIc chain), 

; if gr.nntcd, mn*t prove hiphly injtwiou* to 
I the income of the provinn-, nnd minou* to 
I ti;c n.ntive iraden', who, fettered hy taxation, 

I ronld not hope to eoiniietc willi their 
i favoured rival*. 'J’lie manifest injustice of 
j the demand procured it* fjiccdy, and for a 

• Vr.r.'ItUsrt’* ii., IW. 

i Trmty xtlih ru*V Scrafjon^i 

vn the O'cfverr.in/nt t>f /rjffpjMn, J». uS, 

1 VantitLarl'i 2\’e.rrative, ii„ 113. 

S Tht? itinl nc’.oiifly of ihc’c U 

rvidmcctl in b IrtUr from Ihc din cton, dated Aii.nl, 
in vlildj it is t)ir.l tJic cJikTs of joLor- 

dinatc* factorifs pained full twenty per cent, upon 


time, eompletf ahandnnmcnl. At a siihvp- 
niieiit period Ihe directors (in n dispute with 
tlie Dtitcli repardi));; the riphl of the em- 
peror to (;r.nnt the Jinplish merchant* a mo- 
nopoly for the sole pnrelm*e of saltpetre, 
nntwitlivlandinp the promise of fr <'0 trade 
concedtwl to their eornnetitors) l.iid it clown 
a* an nxiom, that the ticsipn of all firmnuiiH 
granted to I'nrope.nn* wav to admit them 
'* to the same freedom of tradinp with the 
Mopnl's own siihject* — surely not a hettcr.”'' 
In fact, the interest* of the company 'rcn> 
in no manner eoneemed in the cpicstion of 
inhand tradie, hce.au«e this had hcen entirely 
rr'ipned to their servant*; nnd ewery .atlenipt | 
at rneta'achmcijt tnnde hy them dnriiip the j 
stronp admiiiivtrntinn* of Moorahed Kooli 
and Ali Yrrdi Khan had been cmrcfully 
snppres’ed, initil tbe latter ruler bcc.ame 
wcaLentd Ity ape, foreipn war*, atid domestic 
•orrows. The previous efTorl* were rcconi- 
menred nnd inrrea«ed at the time of tbe nc- | 
rr*vion of .Snrajab Dowlab — so nnicli so, that 
the articles sipned by the Kn>;li‘h on tlie tmr- 
tvnder of Cossimbarar in A1 ay, 1 757, included 
n snreifie promise to tnahe pood nil that tbe 
Motiammcdan povemme nt bad eiifTcred from 
the tilm*e of dii*liiel;*.t Thi* pledpe was 
far ftxim heitip redeemed, nnd the nbtise 
eomplainrd of rewe to such an extcsit, de«pite 
the repc.atcd nm',rin*traneei of Alrcr Jntlier, 
that not only every .servatti of the conipany, 
to;;ethcr viitli their pcruutnlit or native 
a, pent*, claimed rotnplcte imnmnity inc.vrry- 
inp on inland trade in f.alt, brtcl-r.ul, 
tohaceo, b.aiuhoo*, dried fish, ke., hut cve.'i 
the llenpalre merchant* found it exjicdient 
to purclin-c the name of some member r.f 
tbe presidenry ; nnd by virtue of "duvtnchs” 
tint* obtaiurd, (vnihl l.vupli at the rDCnee 
officer.*, nnd com]iel tlie native*, on iw.a.shy 
of floppiiip or in)pri'onmerit,f to buy poai* i 
at more, or sell them at considerably Jr‘«, 1 
than llie inarhet prin'.f [ 

lInd Mr.V nii'itian licrn a man of nmre ! 
dclcnninntion, be mipht pr’-'h.-.bly h,*.ve i 


nverti d a new rooluticn; hut t!.- 
iiii-iiip ebarerterof In* me.','’;.*-"* »c: 
to mjcoumpc hi* intractal -c a** .-; 
tnhinp a firm slam! on the 
question, nnd in«:s;ir:p npen ti c j r- 

pfiot!* i-j;.;!;'.’ in •utr.’- t r 

c<.,'nrr.i";f a J rl.'.'i V - r.-%Ts s*-— ' 
oarjur.jcr f • 

rmnr -"Pi » u 

n vr.'.’r t,*x i" 
yj--: :>>■ »?-- J 

real erc^.'; f .r 4*^ ^ r. f s ? 


; j 

senj*.; onlv ! I 
•'n:'--'-'. In , 
't;ce <f the ' 
pay. 
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meat of taxes necessary to the naainteaance of air. Amj-att and Jlr. Hav, to demand its 
I the country gorernment, he would doubtless immediate annulment. IMcer Cossim re- 
have been supported by the directors, who, fused to discuss the subject, and, in com- ! 

unbiassed by self-interest, would then, as on mentingon the decision of the council that j 

a subsequent occasion, have given an honest all disputes between English gomastalis 
decision on so plain a case. But Vansitfart, and his officers, should bi? referred to tlic 

aware of the extreme anxiety of the nabob chiefs of the company’s factories he .said 

to presence peace with the English, hoped their justiceconsistedsimplyin this:— "tbev 
to bring about an arrangement by offering, abuse and beat my officers’, and send tliciii 
on their behalf, the paj'raent of nine per away bound.” Regarding the in)mcdintc 
cent, (a rate not a quarter the amount of question at issue, he vindicated the aboli- 
that exacted from native traders) upon the tion of customs on the plea of nccessifv, 
prime cost of goods at the time of purchase, the eonduct of the English having uttcriv 
after which no further duties should be prevented their realisation, and thus dc- 
imposed. These terms were settled at a prived him of one-half his revenues. The 
private interview between the nabob and remainder, he added, arose from land-rents, 
the governor, and the latter departed highly which were diminished by the abstraction 
pleased at having brought about an amicable of half the eountn', and were required 
adjustment. But he did not understand to p.ay his standing army. Under these 
the blinding influence of the factious and circrrmstanccs he would be well pleased to 
grasping spirit of the men with whom he be relieved of his irksome task, and sec some 
had to deal. The members of council, ah- other person placed in his stead ns nabob, 
sent in their capacities of chiefs of facto- This proposition was probably made in re- 
lies, were called together: even majors ference to the projects .already canvassed in 
Adams and Carnao, though empowered to council (and of which ho doubtless had 
give a vote only in milit.ary affairs, were some knowledge), for lii.s snpcrcc.ssion in the 
suffered to come and join a discussion in event of the outbreak of hostilities. The 
which they were unprofessionally, and not tone and bearing of Afccr Cossim were, how- 
very creditably, interested .as traders; and ever, still on the whole so deprecating and 
the result w.as, the refus.al of an overwhelm- conciliatory, that no fear of the conscqucncrs 
ing majority to ratify the pledge given by appears to have arisen in the minds of the 
their president. Warren Hastings, wlio council to suggest the danger of driving 
had lately been elevated to the council, him to extremities. I'hc governor cxplicitlv 
alone stood by Vansittart, and eloquently declares that, up to this period, the naboh 
pleaded the c.ausc of justice, rebating the h.ad not shown “ any instance of a vicious or 
■ • • •■ a violent disposition; he could not be taxed I 


with any act of cruelty to his own subjects, 
nor trc.achcry to us.”t Of his troops a very 
contemptible opinion had been formed ; 
they were spoken of ns “ undisciiilincil 
rabble," whom a single Enrojican detach- 
ment could at once disperse; while Mecr 
Cossim himself w.as known to possess 
neither taste nor talent ns a military 
leader; and the chief warlike enterprise of 
his administration (an invasion of Kcpaiil) 
had proved a failure. But sufficient account 
had not been made of tlic care with which 
the native army had been gradually brought 
to a .state of unprecedented eflicieney; their 
number being diminished by the p.aynient j 
and dismissal of usclc.ss portions, while the j 
remainder were c.arcfully trained, after the j 
i European manner, by the aid of some iiiili- ; 
tarv ndvctiturens who entered the ."cnire of j 
Jlc'er Cossim. Among these the most eele- 
br.atc(l was a man railed by the iiativfi ! 

f fna'itt.srl’j jY'.’m.'.'iVe, iii., .'tOI, j 



^vA1l invrwF.r.x cossim A^■n ’nn; I'.xnrjsii—irr.:). iinr 


I _ , „ . . 

; ' Suinnio.'' IF' w.i'n (irniinii, W.-illiT lU-iuf- 
I linnl liy naiiu-. nsid rntnc to Iiiilin r.s .t "cr- 
j ; pcnnt in iiiO'crtiroof IVasiri'. Mili'.nry nliili- 
tic-! mi'i'il Itim In f.wonr 'vitli Mccr 
I • C’o“im, Mul In' lui'ntiu' tlio rliit'f iintii;ntor 
I ; nn«l iii'!ninn'Ut of tSio crnrhii's nliidi tii^. 
; ’ pr.’.rrii tho clii'c of t!u' .•■tni!T"h' nilli tin; 
! : jirC'iilrn.ry. Tiio nliii'n of ci'rSnin ili?cn'- 
I , iionnrv ynwor-i vc^icil in Mr. I'.lli'! liy tlir 
’ J O'uncii, tlo'pitr the opi'nMtinn of llio yov- 
: ‘ rmor. prcvipit.-itotl jnr.'.icn. I’.iln.i w.i^ 
; by tin' Kn;;li'li. r.nil.to ihrir ynrpri'i', 

! imo.ir.li.i'.cly ri'.;ni«fil by Mt'rr CVnMin. 

Mr. .\iny.'.tt wai nl tiii< tinu- on bi< n.'.v 
■ b.n'b !■> C.ili'ntt.T; Mr. H.\r britif* (b-iriinnl 
! r.-* n bo'tr.;;!' for tbo ^:'.f^■’.y of joint' of tbt- 

I natito oibriolt ib.fii iinpriJoncit nt CiiU'nltn. 

dnb r' noft- p,i\t'n f)r tbo c.iptnrt’ of Mr. 

; .Aiiiy.',!*. : br nr.v intrrcrpidl, .tnii.Hitb •■rrfr.ol 

: of bit (-iinpMiii'nt, "Ir-in in tbr »!ni"”b' 

; ttbidi rnf.’.i';!. Tbo conticil rln'i-.l .-.11 

' r.vcntift to rro.tnrilintiim ni'.b Mo<t {Vt'im, 
: by tbfi rc'‘.or.t!ion of tin; tnr.n vbo, thror 
jc.'.rt bt'fnn', b^^l bivn prononiicril nttrrly 
! titifit to rvi^'o. Snibb nly nniinlliii}: fill tbnt 
i . br..! been ‘sill ntul <lnnr — ‘rl'.iin' ii'ido tbr 
i iinpifrisl intct'.i'.nro. slid rvrrytbin:: rl'O, 

! ‘ Mrrr J.'.fili'f, niil.ont rron t!;r firm of .n 
! fri-'b trosty, w.-.t. by n t'.r.'.n;:i' Itirit of tbr 

• srbrrl Ilf rirrn!!'.‘ts!uvt. .*.:;;un Iinninl t.o tbr 
I ' mntnmi from nbincr br bsii l.st’-ly bocfi 
j ; ipiominic'.nly rvprllul. 

( ' Vat’.'ittsrt, (noqvsnr-i'd by bitter oppo'i- 
! , fion, r.mi 'inbin;: liinior ilMn-.slib, no bi:i;;rr 
1 ttrosr to ttrm tin; fiirrrnt, I: o.'.t nn rnirr- 
) ' Cfiicy in ''.bich bo tbotijtbt "jintirr imi't 
j pivr r.sy to i!tpc‘iity,”t mill .-.rcfiriliintly br 
; ‘isncil tbr prorlsmntitm imitiin: tl.r jimpb’ 

• of llrntir.!, Jlsbsr, .'.ml Ori".’. to r.sllv ronml 
j . tbr ‘t.smlsnl of Mrrr .Tntiirr; "itii otlirr 
; : tiornmcniii, nlinir nintentt nrri; vl.olly nt 
1 I vsrisiirr stitb bit prrvioiit mc.s'nn":; only 
j ' (icrb-inn" tbr.'. be iroiibl rr>ipn tlir potrrn- 
\ ment JO jonn .it Merr Co-'int flmiibl br 
1 ; Milnbirtl. Tiii* tliil no*, prose *n easy .i 
( ; t.T-k r.t bail brrn wprrtril. The ox-nnboli 
I ! Jiir.ilc n but rfforl r.t .in r.ccommoilntion by 

a letter to tb.e prc'idcncy, in trbicb be 
■ denied bavin" pivrn any order for the 
I de'triiclion of Air. Ainyatl; but, at tbe 
’ f.imr time, referred fipiiifiraiitly to tbe 
immbcr of Enpli'b e.iptiircd at I’atna, 
id.nnly intimatiii" tint tiicir fate depended 
on tbe tcmia made svith bim. The threat 
I ; S'av little heeded. So perfect .mil tiniform 


hail been bit 'rlf eonirtd, timl not even tin; 
cmernor or Mr. ilnttinp'i (tin; tiio Ibiro. ’ 
peant s> Iio bail ini'tt intimati-ly hnimii bim) 
ever Mi'period tbr licrer putinii' nhicli lay 
bid b.-neatli the veil of a jiiiptilnrly dipnitied 
beariii;: and pnnrded l:in!;iia"r, No deri- ; 
jive incatnrr svat tlierefire tidicn fir the | 
reteiic of the pri'otter.t, 1ml only lellerv | 
written, thmtenint; nntjiariii" vrnpennre in | 
the event of any injury beinp inflieted upon f | 
tbrm. Tbete eominnnir.stioiit did lint add i 
fnel to fire. Meer (’(">im well knew tbe i 
‘t.ike for vvbieb be played — indepriidriit j 
a-.v.iyover at le.'ol n part of lleiipal, or a ■ 
violent dealb, with tbe po>Mble .alternative , 
of pmvrrty and evp.itriation in tbe ibiminionr I 
of biv powerfiil iiripbboiir, Sbnja Dowlali. j 
Tl’.e Enplivli look the feld in irC-t, .and 
roinmeiierd eijirr.ition' by tbe Mirervifiil ■ 
nttr.rk of tbe army «tatinncd to pmtert 
.Alfvir>brdab.'.d. Tbe rity wav eaptnrrd ; j 
and in tbe fdlowiii" immtb. tbe cevernt | 
r.nitlict wbirb tin; linpli»b bad yet Mivtaiiicd ' 
to.i'; pl.ire on tbr plain of {ieriab. The ! 
b.ittle la'trd fair lunirv, atid tbe enemy at ; 
one period broke tbe line, *i ir' d two pniiv, ; 
and ntt.iekrd tbeSItb repintent front and ! 
rr.ir. lint tbe steadineu of tbe tronjiv pro- 
v.vilrd over tbe imiii tim'ity of their a“ail. ^ 
ant*, and rvrnin.illy proeiired a eomjdete 
virinry. Mier (.'ii''im wa< driven from ; 
jibsee to plaee; defeat and di'pr.sce deppe.l I 
liiv»trp«; and after jendinp In* family and ■ 
iri'amrev to the slronpbobl of llliotav, be ■ 
r immeiieed a *; riev of rveriitioiiv at oiiec, ; 

(o pratify bin revenpe and intimidate Inv ! 
f‘e«. Ham Narraiii, with ten relative", and j 
other native privcme.'s of note, were tbe fiot ■ 
victim" after the battle of fieriab. A no ! 
lr*v dicntrmiv cnpapemeiit, in September, j 
nenrOodwa, wav fiHowed by the cveention ' 
of the celrbr.ited bankerv, .liippnt Seit and ‘ 
liiv brother (or emniii), of who'C prrvoij- 
tbe nabob bad Jomc time before olit.iiinT 
po'vevsion. I'inally, tbe Irc.ieliermiv fir. 
render of Monpbyr, vvliicli be leririn-'] v; 
I’atn.'i, occavionrd an order fir the iar 
diatc execution of all privoners 
ilierc, inrlndinp ffly of tin; f,-? 
fervnntv, civil and military. • 

number were liny, dilliv, find J.-.-, 

(the perfon before named av h: p 
feitctl tbo fipnatnre of Ac;: 

Mr. rnllnrlnn, n Mirpeoii, }■, • > •, . - ^ 

fe'vion more pcaeefiil il;i . • 


lliv eiirrre of Simjnwr wav cfi.vnpnl Iiy 

liie I’rrarh folilicns into Soiatirr, on nccoual of biv 


+ Vnnvittart'n .Viiirnf.'r. 
t He iv jlflli »! by Vi.. ■ 


dark coroi.Itxion,iironouna(l by llni antivcv Suniroo , , invirumcalal in utfii y 
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tacitly admitted to be true, by being 
granted, and the whole twenty-four were 
executed, despite the earnest remonstrances 
and even open opposition of their comrades. 

Military men have applauded this trans- 
action as a piece of well-timed and necessary 
severity; those who, like myself, question 
both the lawfulness and expediency of capi- 
tal punishments, and deem war and stand- 
ing armies the reproach and not the glory 
of Christian nations, will probably view 
the whole affair in a different light. 

In the middle of September (1764) the 
British troops again took the field, and having 
crossed the Sone in spite of the opposition 
of a corps of cavalry, advanced towards the 
intrenched camp of the vizier at Buxar. A 
sharp conflict took place, and lasted about 
three hours; the enemy then began to give 
way, and slowly retired ; but an immediate 
pursuit being commenced, Shuja Dowlah 
procured its abandonment, though at an 
immense sacrifice of life,* by destroying a 
bridge of boats upon a stream of water two 
miles from the field of battle. The emperor 
seized the opportunity of escaping from his 
tyrannical minister, pitched his tents beside 
those of the English, and placed himself 
under their protection. Renewed overtures 
for peace, on the part of Shuja Dowlah, were 
again met by a demand for the surrender of 
Meer Cossim and Sumroo. The former, 
fearing to trust his life any longer in the 
hands of one who had already taken advan- 
tage of his defenceless position to obtain 
possession of the chief part of the gold and 
jewels which he had brought from Bengal, 
now fied to the EohiUa country, whither he 
had fortunately caused some treasure to be 
conveyed before the confiscation ordered by 
his ungenerous ally, on pretence of paying 
the troops. Sumroo, no less faithless than 
cruel, had deserted him ; and, with a large 
body of trained sepoys, had joined the force 
of Shuja Dowlah before the battle of Buxar. 
This piece of treachery nearly proved fatal 
to its perpetrator; for the -rizier, anxious to 
come to terms with the English, and yet to 
avoid the infamy of delivering up the de- 
serter, positively offered to procure Ids 
assassination in presence of , any two or 
three witnesses chosen by Major Munro, 
and evinced great surprise at the rejection 
of this truly oriental proposal. It should 

* Slated at 2,000 men dronaied or othenvise 
besides which, 2,000 men were left dead on tbefeiS. 
with 133 pieces of cannon. The loss of the K — 
in killed and wounded, was 817, 


be remarked, however, in justice to Shuja 
Dowlah, that though willing to plunder 
Meer Cossim to the last rupee, he could not 
be induced to surrender his person on any 
terms ; and even for the life and liberty of 
the villain Sumroo, he would willingly have 
paid a heavy ransom ; for it was not until 
after the rejection of the offer of a sum of 
fifty-eight lacs, in lieu of delivering up the 
fugitives, that he made the treacherous sug- 
gestion above narrated regarding Sumroo. 
Whether he really intended to carry it out, 
or if, on the contrary, some other stratagem 
was designed in the event of the plan being 
approved by the English, cannot be ascer- 
tained. It is certain that his army was in 
no condition to renew hostilities, and, in- 
deed, never recovered the effects of the late , 
decisive engagement. 

Meanwhile corruption, venality, and op- 
pression reigned unchecked in Bengal. The 
name of a nation, once highly honoured, 
became ahke hateful in the ears of Mussul- 
mans and Hindoos.f The approach of a 
party of English sepoys served as a signal 
for the desertion of whole villages, and the 
shopkeepers fled at the approach of the 
palanquin of the passing traveller, fearing 
that their goods might be seized for an j 
almost nominal value, and they thomselve.s !, ■ 
abused and beaten for offering a remon* '[ • 
strance. The people at large were redttcwl : 
to a state of unprecedented misery; th;-> ’ 
ungenerous and impolitic advantage taVe'fi 
of their weakness, liaring put it ie. O't 
power of every marauder who chose te s-'y'';' 
himself an English servant, to 
tyrannise over them withoiit co.v^oel'!, 
effect, Warren Hastings plsio.^y iiool-irof, to 
I be, “not only to deprive th?nr. 

! laws, but to refuse them ew. v’)>o of 

‘ any.” Had all this fnrooofVK; tV.-"-.-, 

the will of a single iVtre oso he 

little doubt ho ■ncafii; 'bror. swre/iy 
removed by a ccivtiiraKioi'. -e-;' bis ewV. ofS- 
cers, or, as MchwjfmriiHn'i-.iston f.'dbrds so 
many instances;, to the c.hrrh 

by a private >;ti Trr.jc.wec for ■ 

some speesd Si.itcy. 'But the tyrrmny of a ; 
fa'r-dist^t easoairttiiva, drcndfnl and ineom- ! ■ 

prchessrr5eiie;>rr.nflr.nTbncbear ever painted i 1 

by snreisciiit;’- .v ,.-,. ^ ■ 

feaiarsjuiovr'i ; " i 

eie::tasrSihTf" ^ numcrons> ^ ’ -'^ncies. ^ 

djicraire? '■ , 

acmrf ■ ,h. 
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of «-IiicIi the hundred hands and arras of the 
Hindoo idols could convey but a faint and 
feeble image. 

Opjjression reaehed a climax under the 
second administration of Mccr Jafficr. He 
had previously complained in forcible lan- 
guage* of the injury done to the native 
incrchauts, as ivcll as to the provincial reve- 
nues, by the abuse of the privileges conferred 
by the firmaun ; but to this wrong he for- 
mally assented when replaced on the rausnud. 
It soon, however, became manifest that it 
mattered little what the terms of the agree- 
ment had been; for he was regarded simply 
as “ a banker for the company’s sen'ants, 
who could draw upon him as often, and to 
as great an extent as they plcased,”t The 
clause for compensation to individuals proved, j 
as might have been foreseen, a handle for j 
excessive extortion. At the time of its in- i 
scrtion the nabob had been assured that, 
although it was impossible to specify the 
particular amounts of claims, they would not 
altogether exceed ten lacs ; notwithstanding 
which, the demand was increased to twenty, 
thirty, forty, and at last reached fifty -three 
lacs. Seven-eighths of tliis sum, according to 
the testimony of Mr. Scrafton, then an E. I. 
director, “was for losses sustained (or said 
to be sustained) in an illicit monopoly of the 
necessaries of life, carried on against the 
orders of the company, and to the utter ruin 
of the India merchants." He adds, that “ half 
of this sum was soon extorted from the 
nabob, though the company were at that 
time sinking under the burden of the war, 
and obliged to borrow great sums of money of 
their servants at eight per cent, interest, and 
even with that assistance could not carry on 
both their war and their investment, but 
sent their ships half loaded to Europe.” + 
The military establishment of the English 
had by this time increased to 18,000 horse 
and foot, and its ill-regulated expenditure 
soon swallowed up the thirty lacs paid by 
Jleer Jaffier, as also the further sum of five 
lacs a month, which he had agreed to furnish 
during the continuance of the war. 

Pressed on all sides by extortionate claims, 
despised and brow-beaten by the very men 
who bad used him as an instrument for their 
private ends, the nabob sank rapidly to an 
unhonoured grave. His death in January, 


17G5, had been shortly preceded by the de- 
parture of Governor Vansittart and Warren 
Hastings for England; and in the absence of 
any restraining influence, the council ;were 
left to conduct the profitable affair of en- 
throning a new nabob after their own fashion. 
The choice lay between the eldest illegiti- 
mate son of Jaffier, Nujeem-ad-Dowlah, aged 
twenty years, and the infant son of Meeran. 
The claim of the emperor to appoint an 
officer was considered far too inconvenient to 
be acknowledged ; it would be easy to extort 
his sanction when the selection was made.. 
Hepeated offers had been made by him to 
bestow on the English real power over the 
revenues of Bengal, by vesting in them the 
right of collection. This office, called the 
deivannee, had been devised during the palmy 
days of tlie empire§ as a means of prevent- 
ing attempts at independence on the part of 
the subahdar, the devran being designed 
to act as treasurer, appointed from, and ac- 
countable to, the Delhi government, leaving 
tlie subahdar to direct in all other matters. 
This arrangement had been allowed to fall 
into disuse; for Ali Verdi Khau had usurped 
the whole authority, both financial and ju-' 
dicinl. Shah Alum must have been too well ' 
acquainted with the state of affairs, to doubt 
that the English, if they accepted the de- 
wannee, would be sure to engross likewise all 
real power vested in the subahdar; blit he 
expected in return a tribute, on the re- 
gular payment of which dependence might 
be placed. It did not, however, suit the 
views of the representatives of the E. I. Cy. 
to occupy a position which should render 
them personally accountable for the revenues. 
A nabob — i.e., a person from whom “pre- 
sents” might be legally received — could not 
be dispensed with. The child of Meeran was 
old enough to understand the worth of sugar- 
plums, but hardly of rupees; and his claims 
were set aside for those of Nujeem-ad-Dovrlah. 
The new nabob consented to everything de- 
manded of him ; agreed to entrust the mili- 
tary defence of the country solely to the 
English, and even to allow of the appoint- 
ment, by the presidency, of a person who, 
under the title of Naib Subah, should Lave 
the entire management of the affairs of gov- 
ernment. He eagerly advocated the nomi- 
nation of Nuncomar to fill this important 


The poor of my country,” said Meer Jaffier, —(p'de Saatton’s Oiservaltons oaVansittart’s N'ar- . 
I to get their bread bv trading in salt, betel- rativc, printed in 1 j 66, pp. 38. ti-) 


“ used to get their bread by trading in salt, betel- 
nut, and tobacco, ■n bich the English nave now taken 
to themselves ; by which my poor are stan'ing, my 
revenues ruined, and no advantage to the company." 


t' Clive’s speech, 1772 ; — ^Aimon’s Delates, xiv. 
j Scrafton’s Observations, pp. 48-9. 

§ See preceding section on Mogul Empire, p. 117. 
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office, but in vain; and the selection of an East India 

experienced noble, named Mobammed Eeza own interests, ancl mdignation c g 

Khan, was perhaps the best that could hare heaped on the natives in their mm , 
been made. The other articles of the treaty sole benefit of a few ungovernable se , 
were but the confirmation of previous ar- conspired to rouse a strong leeiing o 
rangements;' and the whole affair wound up, cessity of forthwith ” i 

as usual, verv much to the satisfaction of the culated to bring about a better state o nng. . 

English officials concerned, among nine of StringentordersweredispatchedinteMuaiy, i 

whom the sum of J139,357 was distributed, 1764, forbidding the trade in salt, betci-nut, ^ 
besides gifts extorted from leading Indian tobacco, and all other articles whatsoever, 
functionaries, in ail of which the clnef share produced and consumed in the country ; i 
was monopolised by Mr. Johnstone, the dis- and in the following May it was directed that 
senting member of council, who had so vc- new covenants should be executed by all the 
liemently deprecated the conduct of the sc- company’s servants {civil and nnhtarj’), bind- 
lect committee of 1760, in receiving the ing them to “pay over to their employers 
largess of Meer Cossim. The money thus all presents received from the natives, '’‘{{Jdh 
acquired was not destined to he enjoyed should exceed 4,000 rupees in value.” The 

without a contest; for the curb (so greatly above orders, I ■■ 

needed) was at length about to be placed on were actually ly ' ' ' 

the greediness of Bengal officials. with the new nabob was made, and the sum. 

Ever since the deposition of Surajah Dow- above stated extorted from him. Probably 
lab, the E. I. Gy. had been spectators rather the directors were not unprepared for dis- 
tlian directors of the conduct of their servants obedience, even of this flagrant character, 
in Bengal. Clive had quitted their service The execution of orders so distasteful peeded 
with bitterness in his heart and defiance on to be enforced in no common manner; and 
his lips ; and the e.xample of insubordination, reasoning, it would seem, on the ground that 
ambition, and covetousness given by him, it was one of those cases in which "the chil- 
had been cjosely imitated by men who could dren of this world are wiser than the chiidrcii 
not appreciate the energy and perseverance of light," it was suggested that Clive (now a 
which enabled him to swim where they must lord) was of all men the best fitted to root 
sink. The representations of Mr. Vansittart, upjhe poisonous tree he had planfcd.f || 
the massacre at Patna, and the sharp contest - 

with Shuja Dowlab following that with 
Meer Cossim, seriously alarmed the mass of 

• Second Pari. Report on E. I. Cy., 1772. 
t An Irish peerage was, after long delay, obtained 
hy Clive, who took the title of Baron of Plassy : an 
English one, by his own account, might have been 
purchased with ease {Zife, ii., 189) ; but then the 
enormous wealth which was to maintain its possessor 
on a level, in a pecuniary point of view, with the 
high-born aristocracy of England, rested on a prcc,a- 
rious footing. Clive, notwithstanding his extraordi- 
nary facility of attributing to himself every possible 
perfection, never doubted that his position in society 
rested Dnhis“bagsofmoneyandbushelsofdionionds’’ 

[ (ii., 168), rather than on any mere personal qualifi- 

cations ; and when urged to exert his influence in 
the India House, soon after his return to England, 
for some special purpose, in contravention to the 
directors, he peremptorily refused, declaring, “my 
future power, my future grandeur, all depend upon 
the receipt of the jaghire ; and I should be a mad- 
man to set at defiance those who at present show no 
inclination to hurt me.” It must be remembered 
that Clive, besides the jaghire, had avowedly realised 
between three and four hundred thousand pounds 
during his second sojourn in India— a circumstance 
that greatly detracts from the effect of the fiery indie 
nation with which, when the tight was questioned of 
Meer j affier to bestow, or hi.s own to accept, the onit- 
rent paid hv the company, be came forward to save 
his undoubted property from the worst of foes— ' 
mv. X. 2 n 


The iDflncemcnt wns not wanting; for 
his jaghire had been called in question ; and 
to ensure its continuance for the next ten 

a combination of ungrateful directors” (ii., 229.) 
“ Having now,” says Sir John JIalcoIm, “ no choice 
between bartering his independence to obtain secu- 
rity for bis fortime,” Clive commenced hostilitic.? 
after the old fashion, sparing neither bold strokes in 
the field, nor manceuvTes in the closet. Upwards of 
£100,000 were employed by him in securing support 
,by a means then commonly practised, but afterwards 
prohibited-viz,, that of split votes. He had, how- 
ever, some powerful opponents, with the ebair- 
man, Jlr. Suhvan, at their head. This gentieman 
and Uive were at one period on intimate tcnn.Si but 

1° Meming good-fellow- 

ship had been sheer hjpocrisy, since, in realitv 

timiV^ i fovH though it 

limes outwardly expressing great regard end friend- 

! Jip for one ano her. The issue of the conflict in 

ai ,'Js ““Vot £ s2i“r 
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ri-e.drfi'd i.iii! not ill l•.'.!l•ul 1 tr^l tii do battle the dirertnr'n (an the clcar-niphtcd and iip- 
with, (’Imr; and hr • 'tupV,! n'lt til ri tnrt richt .‘'ir Thoman l!oc had done in the 
tl.r 4i'<rrr rr;;n'.;ti-4 r.-.-t ii[-/ri hitn-rlf and r.irjy part of the preceding century)} the 
hi! rolli-,'.,;iir4, hv ai.rrtinp that ihry had nremuty of allnltin" to each ofncial a liberal 
oidv t'.dliiwrd tlie rvamplr pitrii hV thr income, which slioidd hold out to all a 
nrrv man wh'< now I.atuenti-d, in the'inont rra‘onahlc pronpect of obtaining a compe- 


oidy .’•dlonrd the maniple pitrll hj' thr 
nrrv man wle* liow I.an’.entrd, in the tnont 


h .liihaitie l.nn;;u.'4;;e. the " lont fame of the tency, hy legitimate mean?, irithin such 

!> ' t2fiM ! Ill 1 rr'; j,.;'. f ir.-rvilp ripr;;..! erd Mr. Wt’.ih octet! nti'.h proaiptitmlc, by procccil- 

[i . , ..h (■’,/ , a'l'r." l! r I'ttr; ipi- tc-d inp forthititli. theiiph nn a Sunday, to obuiin the 

rt O "'ll", ( 'i't'j j} I- •^ur-tir rr;.eit.4'r.!, Iry of tJ-.r cipher, which it iicrran they very imper- 

• 'I’i ,,'r I.efd f.l'r nreo.aTpiniri with frcV.y ur.dvritard.— (6Vf Thornton’* ImUa, i., ^32.) 


C" tdiirat' w!,!-;. In cirarW iilintfat. n i!.r cell- f Jol.netoac and hiicolle-ipuf, when Vainly prcsrcd 
I’i' . i ' 1 i-m ' fr .afi'ir-. n Viitinr nt.ate. •' I do tci tr.aVc over to the corepiny the monic.n received 
-hv ll at Ofra! Il'irip who in th- fmm Miijrren.3iM)ow!.nh, replied, that when Clive 
,,f oli'l nr.il to wh-wi wr Inin', he mnrr.dcrcd the mnnrv he had obt.iined from the 

J,”,.r-I>nb'r lY/trrc Viiiit If •iii that I nm father, they would nielli in turn the pift.n of the son. 

rin.r out wit!, „ .uprfi. r to nil cormpti-ii.- t Tlic lalary of n councillor w.an only i-eO : the 

Yr- 14 ! tl.il ni rv ti-e (•I'le fcmpled no! to rir.plov rent of a very moclcratc hou'e in Calcutta, 2,200. 


*» fv V», •' ItV fr-ll w;jf» I' irrM* 'WV Inju, iisuim, ujat •* uru v/nm. 

nil l.rartf. and to wh-ni wr Inint he lunTr.dctcd the ir.niirv he had oht.iined from the 


hat enirv .hillim; nnaifahlr, or that could he hoc- Uow what you part from. iNo uraount of legU*- 
rouc.l lii'hi. inmr. nhouhl hr imrnted in K. J. ntock mate emolument will, however, luiauage he thirst for 
- without loin of a minute." .Mr. Itoun (a direelor) gam inherent in many clever, unprincipled men. 
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stated term of years as experience had 
proved could be borne by an average Euro- 
pean constitution. But Clive, instead of stren- 
uously urging a policy so honest and straight- 
forward as this, took upon himself to form a 
fund for the senior officers of the presidency, 
from the governors downwards, by resolving, 
after consultation only with Mr. Sumner 
and Mr. Verelst, that a monopoly should be 
formed of the trade in salt, betel-nut, and 
tobacco, to be carried on for their exclusive 
benefit, with the drawback of a duty to the | 
company estimated at £100,000 per annum. 
Monopolies are odious things at best : this 
one was of a peculiarly obnoxious and op- 
pressive character ; and the directors wisely 
and liberally commanded its immediate 
abandonment. The arrangements of Clive 
could not, however, be so lightly set aside ; 
and they continued in operation until 1768. 

With regard to Shuja Dowlah, it was 
deemed expedient that he should be replaced 
in the government of Oude, although a spe - 1 
cifie promise had been made that, on pay- 1 
ment of fifty lacs of rupees for the expenses 
of the war, real power over the dominions ofj 
his tyrannical vizier should be given to the 
emperor, in the event of the English being 
triumphant. But this pledge, which had been 
needlessly volunteered, was now violated; 
the vizier being deemed (and with reason) a 
better protection against MahrStta and 
Afghan invasion, on the north-western fron- 
tier, than his gentle master. In another mat- 
ter the claims of Shah Alum were treated in 
an equally arbitrary manner. The arrange- 
ments concluded with him by the Calcutta 
government were now revised, or, in other 
words, set aside by Clive. The emperor was 
given to understand, that since it was in- 
convenient to put him in possession of the 
usurped dominions of Shuja Dowlah (com- 
monly called the “ nabob-vizier”), the dis- 
tricts of Corah and Allahabad (yielding 
jointly a revenue of twenty-eight lacs) must 
j suffice for a royal demesne; and, at the 
j same time, some large sums of money un- 
' questionably due from the company to the 
indigent monarch, were withheld on the plea 
of inability to pay them.* Shah Alum re- 
monstrated warmly, but to no purpose : he 
was compelled to cancel all past agreements, 
and bestow on the company complete posses- 
sion of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, under the 

_ * Thirty lacs deficit of annual tribute, besides jag- 
hires or lands in Bengal now withdrawn, amount- 
ing to five lacs and a-lialf of rupees per ann. — (Mill.) 
j t Sfalcoim’s Zife of XiOrd Clive, iii., 125. 

1 


name of the “ perpetual Dewannee,” clogged 
only by a yearly tribute of twenty-six lacs 
of rupees. The formal confirmation of the 
English in their various scattered settlements 
throughout the nominal extent of the empire, 
was likewise obtained; nor was the jaghire 
of Lord Clive, with reversion to his em- 
ployers, forgotten in the arrangement. As 
a precautionary measure against the French 
(who, by virtue of a recent European treaty, 
had been reinstated in their Bengal settle- 
ments, with the proviso of neither erecting 
fortifications nor maintaining troops), it was 
deemed expedient to obtain from the emperor 
a free grant of the five Northern Circars, 
over which Nizam AH, the brother and suc- 
cessor (by usurpation and murder) of Sala- 
but Jung, then exercised a very precari- 
ous authority. In 1760, the Nizam (as 
he is commonly called) had proffered these 
Circars to the Madras government in re- 
turn for co-operation against the Mahrattas 
and Hyder Ali; but his overtures were re- 
jected, because the forces required could 
not be spared. In 1766, an arrangement 
was brought about by dint of no small 
amount of bribery and intrigue, by which 
four of the Circars were surrendered, and 
the reversion of the fifth, or Guntoor Circar, 
which was held by a brother of the Nizam, 
Bassalut Jung, was promised to the com- 
pany, on condition of the payment of a rent 
of nine lacs of rupees, together with a most j 
imprudent pledge to furnish a body of troops 
whenever the Nizam might require their 
aid in the maintenance of his government. 
The imperial firmaun, of which the chief 
articles have been just recited, took away 
the scanty remains of power vested by the 
Bengal presidency in Nujeem-ad-Dowlah. 
The weak and dissolute character of this 
youth rendered him an easy tool ; and when 
informed by Clive that every species of 
control was about to pass from him, aud 
that a stipend of fifty-three lacs would be 
allotted for the family of Meer Jaffier, out 
of which a certain sum would be placed at 
his disposal, this worthy prinee uttered a 
thankful ejaculation, adding, “ I shall now 
have as many dancing-girls as I please.”t 
A leading feature in the second adminis- 
tration of Clive remains to be noted — one 
of the most important, as well as the most 
interesting in his remarkable career. The 
other " reforms” effected by him were no- 
thing better than a change of evils; but, in 
checking the spirit of insuhordin.ation and 
rapacity which pervaded the whole Anglo- 
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As yet nil lind proceeded smootlily, so 
' fnr ns the uiilitnry were concerned, and 
; Clive, with his nsunl sclf-rclinnce, considcr- 
: in" the time nt length nrrived when the 
i double hnttn might he safely abolished, \Yith- 
I drew it nt the close of the year 17G5. The 
j remonstrances of the olViccrs were treated 
1 as the idle complaints of disappointed men, 

! and several months passed without any 
' apprehension arising of serious consequences, 
j until towards the end of April a misnnder- 
j standing among the parties concerned snd- 
! dcnly revealed the existence of a powerful 
and organised comhination,=t formed by the 
' majority of the leading commanders, aided 
I and abetted by many inllnentinl civilians, 

: to compel the restoration of the extra al- 
I lowanccs. It was a great and formidable 
! emergency, hut " J'raiir;nt r.oii /Icclts'' had 
i been ever the motto of Clive, and now, rc- 
! jeeting all temporising measures, or idea of 
j a compromise, he came forward with a deep 
! conviction of the danger with which the [tre- 
i cedent of military dictation would be fraught, 
! and a firm resolve to subdue the mutiny or 
, perish in the attempt. And there w.as real 
i danger in the c;isc ; for his imperious bc.aring, 

: combined with the unpopidar regidations he 
■ came to enforce, had rendered him an ohjcct 
I of strong personal ill-feeling to many in- 
; dividtials of note; yet, when told of thrc.ats 
' ag.ainst his life, .alleged to h.ave been uttered 
I by one of the officers, ho treated the report 
as an unworthy c.alumny, declaring th.at the 
mjilinccrswcrc “Englishmen, not assassins.” 
The dauntless courage which had distin- 
guished the youthful defender of Arcot ag.ain 
j found ample scope for exertion : it was no 
j longer the over-dressed baron of Piassy t — 
1 the successful candidate for power and pelf— 


the head of the then generally detested class of 
Anglo-Indian “nabobs,” — but plain Robert 
Clive, who now, in the fidl vigour of man- 
hood, his heavy, overhanging brow ex|)resB- 
ing more forcibly than words a stern pur- 
pose, set forth, not in the palanquin of the 
governor, hut, soldier-like, on horseback, to 
face the disafleetcd troops. There were still 
.some few officers on whom reliance could be 
placed; others were summoned from Madras 
and Bombay : commissions were liberally 
scattered throughout the ranks; the services 
of civilians were used to supjiiy vacancies; 
and increase of pay, for a fixed period, was 
jtromiicd to the common soldiers, whom the 
officers, to their credit, had made no attempt 
to corrupt. The danger xvas in some sort 
incrc.ascd by a threatened incursion of the 
Miihrattas, under their chief minister, the 
lieishwa Mahdoo Bao; yet, on the other 
hand, this very cii-cnmstanee aroused in the 
breasts of many of the malcontents a feeling 
of shame at the thought of deserting their 
coloiirs in the face of the foe. The Monghyr 
brigade, under .Sir Robert Fletcher, was the 
one in xvhieh the determination to resign had 
been most general ; and Clive, after a long 
harangue, perceiving indications of a dis- 
position to resist his orders, took advantage 
of the steady obedience of the scjioys, by 
directing them to fire on the ollicers unless 
they dispersed immediately. A general sub- 
mission followed ; conrts-martial were held, j 
and many of the delimiuents cashiered; among ! 
others Sir Robert Fletcher, the head of the j 
Monghyr brigade, who, although active in | 
subduing the confederacy, w.as found to h.avo ; 
been gravely implicateil in its formation, j 
No blood w!is shed in these jirocccding», and ' 
the result proved that sttch severity would | 


price of salt bad been made too bigb for tbc native*, 
and tbc profit to tiie nionoiioIi«t* unrc.asonnbly large. 
—{Malcolm’s L'/f vf C/iVr, iii., 

* rro.-n tbc innniti of DrcitnlKr, 170j, consult.a- 
lioas bad been bold and committees formed un- 
der tbc veil of -Masonic lodges, and no less tban 200 
officers pledged ibcmsclves to resign tbeir commis- 
sions on Istof June, 17C0, bat agreed to proffir tbeir 
services for another forlnigbl, by tbc expiration of 
wbicb time it was expected tbc extensive defection 
would compel Clive to consent to tbc restoration of 
tne double balta. In tbc event of caiiiml punish- 
ment being decreed by courts-martial, they snore to 
prevent tbc execution of any comrade at tbc cost of 
life I and each one signed a penalty bond of £'500 
not to rc-acccpt bis commission if olfered, unless 
the obiecl of tbc confedesucy were gained. 

t Like most biographers, Sir John Malcolm and 
bis coadjutors have eudeavotircd to set fortii the 
character of tbeir hero in the most favourable Jirlx j 
and by this means have drawn a jiicturc wbicb CTm ‘ 


impartial rcatlcr must frcl to be iecomplrtc and ('nr- 
sided. Tl)e tornilnaliori of ibr life of ('ii\e bv bi< 
own band is not <vca bioteJ at ; .-.nd tbtre is mueb 
reason to believe tie s.'.mc J as'.ialin to have cbiitlv 
guided tbc sticcutn cf letters fir pubpeatit a. 
Xeverlbeb”, a vt.-r sa e.'ing bss crept in, .-J- 
dre ssed by C’iivetob'." i-.ur.-.att fri- rd .is -d tgrm.Orr 
tbc bi-.tcriau, fii.’r;! vi'.l. Cva-.n;;-,!; r.s as riumtr. a. 
and minute in dtti’l as ary ever rrtcis rd bv a L.-: • — 
lady cf fa'bic.a f.-t m a e-;r.:ry e-'u-io. .\n err t 
items, all of wbirb ec.-e to 1 e ** the br-t an.I f ' ' 

lie pot for loti- c.- m.-: 'i,“ were 2 '>l sbirt*. wi:'! ’ ' ' 

bauds and r-filcs, v.rl.si to e rdr.-, 7': e f ' 
Clive atlas il.r’.a: (rr Or;er.t.'.l I-sse) v:- a ^ 
tcari': era; -ri-l rsrvi,-me geld ’-ce,' vi •' 
blsfarrrj -.-i. J.il'.a;;’, cor:.-.;.— . " 

tt "tie e.r--r; vrac if srlict.* 7'-‘ 
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m* ih^ nU' pnn who c^yld hair rirhthiUy *!«•- 1 
a qi::!'frr:! (tc*:', th«* cihm , 

tr?f rri thrtti tKf jf'-warir.rr ; IjuI H;f* truth vat, iKatJ 
ctrrr atiranla-r vs* taVrn nf ?.;* r.rc'-«t;tn':t 
llcft, rr;^artl!'*-<t t-f iKr cljcta!*** ff juat:c'*. TT.c c'^n- • 
frn'atic-rt rf ll;!* japhirr to I^n! ('Jitc, with rrtcr*’ 

• ion to l!:c conifany in j'-crptuity, wa* riactri! fmm 
lilt* rntjxrnf j aniJ in tlnii nhtainin^ ft hron for lj;« 
rn:|'!n}cf», Clire wr.t far from h<*In;: ur.influrncrtJ l»y 
frltnh rnclirr?: fnr, on coming to Intli.i, ho wat cll«- 
tir.ctljr loM that the •trie: olo^-rranfo of hi* pl«tl^i — 
of refraining; from i’\rfy drirript.'on of irri pjl.ir fjnin 
—•houM !«• ftcknottl'-d^rtl in a manner which niu*t 
•atitfy the rxprct.atinnt rton of n mar. who, nftrr ft 
moil fttrftT.a;;anl counr* of rtpcndiltiro, Js.nd *till nn 
income of jCMhOfH) o-xcar. Anil x»lion, on hit return 
to Kngl.nnd, the Irrin of ihr j.ifhiri- xr;ii intended 
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c* ! *' i'Jirf * rf ti e Ilenral rt!;jMi»hrren!, wiih ihrlp 
v;d*>v*, ard thui hM t.hr fruni!alir-n of the prcien*. 
rt'a? I.t'.rrenl a! JV;dxr. liven, hovever, tn th:i 
p:i" C;te lr/^V rare rf hli pervcnal inicrctlt, br ! 
I If fert.-e;; ft in the deed providini; iK.al in cft*c 

rf tve fadnrr rf h;i ir.trrnt in the jxrhirr (then only 
[ CutrAfitrrd ("T ten vesfi, cf which ft contidcrabic 
j*rt;-n had expired), the vhr'lc five hes ihouM * 
rrvrr; to him. JI»- rroreoxrr contrived lo mahe I 
t.' e fund ft wcajon rf pnlisica! power, by threaten in:; i 
to exclude from it all prton* whom he might think ; 

*• ur.driefaire in any rexpet roever.'*— (iii., d3.) i 
M'ith regard In the lirgc immi of money nrotrcff/v ; 
received by him during hii second r.dmin:ilralion, h i 
rrrtainly oppear* that he did not apply them to the ’ } 
irerrate rf hix nxtJ income, but axstcmatically ap ' 
prnpriated the nvcrpluv of such gain* to the benefit > 
r f certain cenrretioni and fricndi (».<*., hii brother-in- I 
hw, Mr, M.aikelxrcj Idi phxsician, Mr. Jngh.am; 
nnd ft >Ir. Strachey, bi« rccrctan), “mart-ward,” ’ 
he write*, in hi* grand*ba'haxT ctyle, “ for ihtir *cr- | 
xieei and constant allcntion upon my person^”— ' 
(lii., 13^,) On hii arrival in Intlia he at once cm- j 
harked largely in the salt trade, and thereby realised ‘ 
in nine monthi ft profit, including interest, of fonx- j 
fixe pr cent.; hii share in the monopoly of saft, ; 
citabliihcd in defiance of the repeated orders of the 
fompanx', wr.i nI<o greatly beyond th.al of any indi- , 
xidi 2 al;*and it li certain he employed these and I 
other irregular gains for purely private purjioies. 
Jletidei ihi'^, he lanctioncd the unx^arr»intablo con- 
duct of many favoured olliccrs in continuing to re- 
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feature of this period. Tlie native tribunals succession and intestine feuds, reduced his 
retained scarce the shadow of authority; the descendants, step by step, until their last 
trade of the country was almost ruined by representative, Shah' Alum, became nothin- 
the oppressions committed on the people; and better than the pageant of every successful 
the monopoly of the inland traffic in salt, party. The disastrous battle 'of Paniput 
betel-nut, and tobacco, when at length nn- (1761) left the Mahratta state thorou-hly 
Willingly relinquished by the English offi- unhinged, and, together Trith internal strife, 
cials, did not prove the relief to the Bengalee incapacitated its rulers for assuming that 
merchants that might have been e.xpected, dominant position in India under which 
owing to the lieaiT pressure of tyranny and such men as Sevajee, Bajee Eao, or the first 
extortion to which they were subjected. In peishwa, Maharashtra, would doubtless have 
fact, there were so many channels by which aspired. In fact, India in the middle of 
the natives could be wronged and the com- the eighteenth centuiy, resembled, in a poli- 
pany plundered, that closing up one or two tical point of view, a vast battle-field strewn 
might change the direction of the flood, but with the fragments of ruined states, and 
could not diminish its volume. Clive was affording on every side abundant evidence 
naturally unwilling to acknowledge how of a prolonged and severe conflict, from I 
much of the task for which he had been which even the victors had emerged irre- 
munificently rewarded had been left unful- trievably injured. In the Deccan this was 
filled; and it was not till after long and especially the case; and the only relics of 
bitter experience that the E. I. Cy. learned legitimate power rested with a few small 
to appreciate, at their proper value, his ex- Hindoo states (Tanjore, Mysoor, Coorg, 
aggerated account of the revenues* obtained &c.), whose physical -position or insignifi- 
through his aggressive policy. And here it eance had enabled them to retain inde- 
may be well to pause and consider for a pendence amid the general crash of mon- 
moment the nature of our position in archies. The representatives of the E. I. Cy. 
Bengal, and, indeed, in the whole of the in India understood the state of afiairs, but 
south of India. The insatiable ambition Very imperfectly : it appears that, in 1756, 
of Aurungzebe had urged him onwards they did not even clearly know who Ballajee 
without ceasing, until every Mohammedan Bajee Kao (the actual ruler of the Mahratta 
I kingdom in the Deccan had become absorbed state) might be; but at the same time, they 
in the Jlogul empire. The impolicy of this bad been too long anxious spectators of the 
procedure has been before remarked on. The proceedings of Aurungzebe and his succes- 
tottering base forbade the extension of an sors, to be ignorant of the thoroughly dis- 
already too weighty superstructure ; but the organised state of the empire. The sne- 
emperor persevered to the last. Beejapoor cessful manoeuvres of Dupleix and Bussy 
and Golconda fell before him, and the gov- must have sufficed to remove any lingering 
ernmentsestablishedbytheirusurpingdynas- doubt on the subject; while the jealousy of 
ties were swept off by a conqueror who had the two nations in Europe rendered it evi- 
time to destroy institutions, but not to replace dent, that in the absence of a native power 
them. The result was the rapid rise of the (Mussulman or Hindoo) sufficiently strong 
many-headedMahrattapower,andtheequally to compel their neutrality, a contest for 
rapid decay of Mogul supremacy, even supremacy must, sooner or later, take place 
while Aurungzebe, his sons, grandsons, and between the French and English, especially 
great-grandsons were all in arms together as the former had all along assumed poli- 
for its support. The death of the emperor, tical pretensions ill at variance with the 
well nigh hunted down by the foes who peaceful pursuits of trade. Without cntcr- 
from despising he had learned to hate, ing on the difficult question of the general 
followed as it was by repeated wars of proceedings of the English company, far 


* In addressing the House of Commons, in 1772, 
Clive described Bengal as “ a countrj' containing fif- 
teen millions of inhabitants, a revenue of ;£4,000,000, 
and trade in proportion.” The extreme distress then 
existing he treated as a temporary effect of dissen- 
sions in the company at home, and misgovemment 
in India, dating of course from his departure ; and 
he spoke of the venality that prevailed, equally 
among high and low, with a bold assumption of dis- 
interestedness, declaring, “that in tlie richest country 


in the world, where the power of the English had 
become absolute, where no inferior approached his 
superior but with a present in his hand, where there 
was not an officer commanding H.JI. fleet, nor an 
officer commanding H.JI. army, nor a governor, nor 
a member of council, nor any other persefn, civil or 
militarj', in such a station as to have connection with 
the country government who bad not received pre- 
sents, it was not to be expected the inferior officers 
should he more scrupulous,” — Almon’s Delates, 1772. 
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810 AWFUL FAMINE IN BENGAL— a.d. 1769-^70. 


Calcutta in safety. The miseries of a land lamentations, amidst which arose the voices 
long a prey to oppression and misgovern- of tender and delicate women, nurtured in 
ment, had been brought to their climax by all the refinements of oriental seclusion, 
drought. The rice crops of December, who now came forth unveiled, and on their 
1768, and August, 1769, were both scanty, knees besought a handful of rice for them- 
and the absence of the heavy periodical selves and their children.f 
rains, usual in October, produced an almost Large subscriptions were raised by the 
total failure of the harvest earnestly desired presidency, the native government, and in- 
in the following December. The inferior dividuals of all ranks and countries. In 
crops of grain and pulse ordinarily reaped Moorshedabad alone, 7,000 persons were 
between February and April, were dried to fed daily for several months; and fearful 
powder by the intense heat, and Bengal, for- scenes, involving the destruction of large 
merly the granary of India, became the scene numbers of the weak and the aged, took 
of one of the most awful famines on record, place at these distributions, from the fierce 
Not merely whole families, but even the struggles of the famished multitudes. Of 
inhabitants of entire villages were swept off the total amount of life destroyed by this 
by this devastating scourge.* The bark and calamity, no trustworthy estimate has ever 
leaves of trees were eagerly devoured by been given, J Mr. Hastings — perhaps the 
thousands of starving wretches, who there- best authority — supposes Bengal and Bahar 
with strove — too often in vain — to appease to have lost no less than half their inhabit- 
the gnawing pangs of hunger, happy if ants : other writers state the depopulation 
their sufferings did not goad them to seek at one-third; and even the lowest calcula- 
relief by more unnatural and loathsome tions place the loss at three million of 
means; for the last horrors that marked human beings — or one-fifth the inhabitants 
the siege of the Holy City were not want- of the three provinces (including Orissa.) 
ing here ; the child fed on its dead parent. The question of how far the Bengal au- 
the mother on her offspring. The people thorities were to blame for this calamity, was 
thronged the towns in the hope of obtaining warmly discussed in England. Their ac- 
succour, the highways were strewed with the cnsers went the length of attributing it 
corpses of those who had perished by the wholly to a monopoly of rice by them; but 
way, and the streets of Moorshedabad and this was so far from being the case, that, 
Calcutta were blocked up with the dying with the exception of the necessary measure 
and the dead. Day after day the Hooghly of storing a sufficient quantity (60,000 
rolled down a pestilential freight of morta- maunds) for the use of the army, all trading 
lity, depositing loathsome heaps near to the in grain was strictly forbidden by an order 
porticoes and gardens of the English resi- of council in September, 1769. If, as was 
dents. For a time a set of persons were asserted, certain functionaries did — as is 
regularly employed in removing the ra- veiy possible, in defiance of prohibitions, 
pidly accumulating masses from the public enunciated but not enforced§ — make enor- 
thoroughfares ; but the melancholy office mous profits of hoards previously accumu- 
proved fatal to all employed in it : exposure lated, these were but exceptional cases ; and 
to the effluvia was certain death; and during it may be added (without any attempt to 
the worst period, dogs, vultures, and jackals exculpate those who, in the face of misery 
were the only scavengers. The hot, un- so extreme, could bargain coolly for exorbi- 
wholesome air was filled with shrieks and taut gains), that the reason for regret was 


* The anonymous but well-informed author of 
English Transactions in the East Indies, published 
at Cambridge in 1776, states, that the duty laid by 
Clive on salt was thirty-five per cent ; the previous 
tax, even under the monopolies established by Mo- 
hammedan nabobs, having been only two-and-a-half. 
He adds, that the five gentlemen who signed resolu- 
tions regarding trading monopolies in India, to levy 
taxes upon necessaries of more than one-third their 
value, instead of the fortieth penny with which they 
were before charged, were all, on their return to Eng- 
land, chosen as members of parliament to co-operate 
in arranging the national assessments. — (143.) 

Eide Sit/ar ul Mutahherin, ii., 438. Hamilton's 
Gazetteer, i., 214. Macaula 3 '’s dice, 83. 


t Gleig’s Life of Warren Eastings, i., 309. Mal- 
colm's Clive, iii., 253. Grant’s Sketch, 319. 

§ The author of English Transactions, recently 
quoted, concurs with many Mviters of the period in as- 
serting, that some of the company's agents, finding 
themselves conveniently situated for the collection 
of rice in stores, did buy up large quantities, which 
they so managed as to increase immenselj' the sell- 
ing price to the people, for their private gain (p. 145) j 
and Sr. Moodie, in his Transactions in India (pub- 
lished anonymously in London in 1776, but of 
which a copy bearing his name, with many MS. ad- 
ditions, is in the possession of the E. I. Cy,), men- 
tions the case of a needy English functionary at the 
court of the nabob, who mode £60.000 in afewmonths. 
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duties and other expenses, e.xclusive of the sums obtained from Mohammed Ali, the 
profit, whieh is the originating motive of all nabob of Areot), while five lacs or more were 
commercial associations. Now, it is a well- yearly drawn by the Bombav presidency.f 
known fact, tliat many men who, in their The dividend of the E. I. Cy., from Christ- 
private capacity, would sooner face ruin than mas, 1766, to Midsummer, 1772, averaged 
inflict it on the innocent, will, as members eleven per cent, per annum; during the last- 
of a senate or corporation (under the influ- named year it had reached twelve-and-a- 
ence of a vague notion of state-necessity or half per cent., and this notwithstanding the 
the good of proprietors, whose interests it is stipulated payment to government of 
.their acknowledged duty to consult), insti- £400,000, in return for the continuance of 
tute proceedings of a character utterly the charter. Meantime the bonded debt of 
opposed to the simple principles of action Bengal increased from £612,628, in 1771, 
which guide them in the daily intercourse to £1,700,000, in 1772 ; and the company, 
of domestic life. Flagrant wrong they though most unwillingly, were obliged to 
shrink from with unafiected disgust; but throw themselves upon "the mercy of the 
still there are few men who do not, with ministry (of which the Duke of Grafton and 
strange inconsistency, manifest by their Lord North were at the head), and confess 
practice that public affairs require a constant their utter inability to furnish their annual 
sacrifice of integrity to expediency, which quota; and further, their necessity of soli- 
once admitted as justifiable in their private citing from the Bank of England a loan of 
career, must inevitably destroy the mutual above a million sterling to carry on the 
confidence which forma the basis of that commercial transactions of the ensuing 
distinguishing national characteristic — an season. 

English home. The ignorance of the E. I. The government, thus directly appealed 
Cy. of the actual state of affairs (in great to, had ample grounds for instituting an in- 
measure the result of the newness of their quiry into the condition of an association 
position), was doubtless the leading cause of which, notwithstanding its immense trading 
their suffering the continuance of many un- and territorial revenues, had again become 
questionably faulty practices, from the diffi- reduced to the verge of bankruptcy. It 
oulty of providing efficient substitutes. The was argued, that the bitter complaints of 
course of events was well fitted to teach venality and mismanagement, freely recipro- 
them the great lesson — that there is no cated by the directors and the servants of 
course so dangerous to rulers as a persis- the company, were, on both sides, founded 
tance in tyranny and misgovernment. The in truth. Moreover, the representations 
misery of the mass, aggravated by the made on behalf of hlohammed Ali by his 
shameless extortions of English function- agents, particularly Mr. (afterwards Sir 
aries, necessitated a large increase of mill- John) Macpherson, had considerable effect, 
tary expenses :* taxes were literally enfoi-ced not only generally in producing an un- 
at the point of the bayonet; “ bur-jaut,” or favourable opinion of the dealings of the 
the compulsory sale of articles at less than E. I. Cy. with Indian princes, but specially 
their actual cost, became a notorious prac- by inducing the sending to Areot of a royal 
tice ; and, simultaneous with these iniquitous ambassador. Sir John Lindsaj^ and sub- | 
proceedings in India, were the pecuniary sequently of Sir Robert Harland, between 
involvements of the company in London; both of whom and the local government the 
and, what was yet more disgraceful, the most open hostility existed. These pro- 
fierce strife between the proprietors and ceedings have had too little permanent 
directors, and again between both these and effect to need being detailed at length, but 
his majesty^s ministers. they illustrate the state of feeling wiiich 

"While the sums obtained from Meer led to the parliamentary investigations of 
Jafiler and Cossim Ali were in process of 1772, and resulted in the first direct con- 
payment, the affairs of the company went nexion of the ministry with the management 
on smoothly enough : annual supplies were of East Indian affairs, by the measure 
fnrnished for the China trade, and likewise monly known as the £e^u/alin.5r Act of 1/ /3. 
for the Madras presidency (which was always A loan was granted to the conipauy of 
in difiiculties, notwithstanding the various £1,400,000 in exchequer bills, J and \arious 

* Dow asserts, tbat “ seven entire battalions were t Ori^uial Pajiers, sent from India and publislied 
added to our military establishment to enforce the in England by Governor Vansittart. (ii,, H.) 
collections.”— (D'lhdoosion, i., cxxxix.) t The conditions of the loan were, that the sur- 
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connected tlierewitli, was exercised by him The prince, Jewan Bukht, was treated with 
in tlie name of the young prince, Jewan marked respect, and the emperor given to 
Bukht, the eldest son of Shah Alum, who understand, that if he did not think fit to 
had been left behind at the period of his accept the repeated invitations made to him 
father's flight in 1758. Tlie encroachments to return to his capital, his son would be 
of the Jat Rajah, Sooraj Mull, into whose formally placed on the throne. In an evil 
hands Agra had fallen after the battle of hour, Shah Alum yielded to a natural desire 
Paniput, in 1761, resulted in a regular con- of taking possession of the scanty remains 
flict between him and Nujeeb-oo-Dowla, of imperial power which formed his ill- 
in 1764. The rajah was killed at the very omened inheritance. The darkest hour he 
commencement of hostilities ; and the en- had hitherto encountered had afforded him 
deavour of his son and successor, Jowher experience of the fidelity of a Mahratta 
Sing, to prosecute the war by the assistance general ;* nor does there seem to hare been 
of the Mahratta chieftain, Mulhar Rao any sufiicient reason for his anticipating the 
Holcar, proved ineffectual. In 1769, the mercenary and unprincipled conduct which 
peishwa’s army crossed the Chumbul, and he eventually received at their hands, which, 
after desolating Rajast’han and levying however, never equalled in treachery the 
arrears of chout from the Rajpoot princes, proceedings of his professed friend and 
they proceeded to overrun the country of nominal servant, but most grasping and re- 
the Jats, which at this time extended from lentless foe, Shuja Dowlah, the 'cherished 
Agra to the borders of Delhi on the north- ally of the English. In fact, the insidious 
west, and near to Etawa on the south-east, counsels and pecuniary aid furnished by this 
and afforded a revenue of nearly £250,000. notable schemer, were mainly instrumental 
The Mahrattas gained a decided victory in resolving Shah Alum to quit Allahabad, 
near Bhurtpoor, and made peace with the which he did after receiving from the Bengal 
Jats on condition of receiving a sum of presidency a strong assurance "of the readi- 
about £75,000. They then encamped for ness with which the company would receive 
the monsoon, intending at its expiration to and protect him, should any I’everse of for- 
enter Rohilcund, and revenge on the leading tune compel him once more to return to his 
chiefs the part played by them in concert provinces.-’^t The commander-in-chief (Sir 
with the Afghan victor at the bloody field Robert Barker) and Shuja Dowlah attended 
of Paniput. Nujeeb-oo-Dowla took advan- the royal march to the frontier of the Corah 
tage of the interval to negotiate a treaty on district, and then took leave with every de- 
behalf of himself and the Rohillas in gene- monstration of respect and good-will; the 
ral; and his overtures were favourably re- latter declaring that nothing but the pre- 
ceived, on account of the mutual need each dominant influence of the Mahrattas at 
party had of the other to obtain an object court prevented his proceeding thither and 
desirable in the sight of both, the withdrawal devoting himself to the performance of the 
of the emperor from the immediate influ- duties of the vizierat. Shah Alum reached 
ence of the English, and his re-establishment Delhi in December, 1771, and entered 
in Delhi. The arrangement was marred its ancient gates amid the acclamations of 
by the death of Nujeeb-oo-Dowla, at the the populace. Happily, his enjoyment of 
close of 1770. His son, Zabita Khan, who this gleam of prosperity was unmarred by a 
appears to have inherited the ambition, un- knowledge of the almost unexampled mise- 
checked by the loyalty or prudence of his ries which awaited him during the chief 
father, assumed the charge of affairs, and part of the ensuing six-and-twenty years, 
showed no inclination to procure the return Could but a passing glimpse of commg 
of his liege lord. In the following vear, sorrows have been foreshadowed to him, 
Rohilcund was overrun by the Mahrattas; the lowliest hut in Bengal would have 
the strong fortress of Etawa fell into their seemed a blessed refuge from the agonies 
hands; Delhi was seized by them, and of mind and body he and his innocent 
Zabita Khan fled to Seharunpoor, the family were doomed to endure within the 
capital of his own patrimony in Rohilcund. stately walls of their ancestral home. 

• Etal Eao .ay encamped on the banks of the his pledge, in spite of threats and bribes, by guard- 


Gan«-es not to betray him j and more than redeemed Aubers Power in India, 
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months, Trere taken up in a struggle Tvith 
j Mohammed Esoof, a brave and skiJfiil 
officer, -who had long and faithfullv served 
the English as commandant of sepoys, 
had been placed in command of Madura, as 
renter; but the unproductive condition of 
the country rendered it, he declared, irapos 
sible to pay the stipulated sura. The e.vcusc 
is believed to have been perfectly true; 
but it was treated as a mere cloak to cover 
an incipient attempt at independence. An 
army marched upon Aladura, and Esoof, 
fairly driven into resistance, commenced 
desperate contest, which occasioned he.ar'y 
loss of life on the side of the English, and 
the e.vpenditure of a million sterling, before 
hostilities terminated by the seizure and be- 
trayal of his person into the hands of Mo- 
hammed Ali, by whom he was condemned 
to die the death of a rebel, and actually 
executed as such. 

His betrayer was a man named Marchand, 
who had joined him among a body of French 
troops sent to his aid by the iMahratta rajah 
of Tanjore, from whom a heavy sum had re- 
cently been extorted on the plea of arre.ars 
of tribute due to the general government of 
the Carnatic. The acquisition of the Nor- 
thern Circars, in 17GC, and the treaty made 
by Lord Clive with Isfizara Ali, has been 
noticed, as also tlie impolicy of cng.aging to 
hold a body of troops in readiness to do the 
will of so belligerent and unscrupulous a 
leader. It was not long before the fulfil- 
ment of this pledge w.is insisted on, and the 
immediate consequence proved the com- 
mencement of a long and disastrous series of 
wars with Ilvder Ali. Since his sudden 


separation from the French, in 17G0, his 
road to eminence had been short and’san- 
guinary. Force and fraud, used indif- 
Helferently, according to the nature of tlic 
obstacle to be overcome, had raised Ilyder 
to the supreme authority in Jilysoor; and a 
skilful admixture of the same insredients, 
enabled him gradually to acquire possession 
of many portions of 'lil.ilabar and Canara, 
until then exempt from Jloslcm usurpation. 
The strife at one period existing between 
Niznat Ali and his elder brother, Rass.alut 
Jung, induced the latter to make .an attempt 
at independence, in prosecution of which 
he in.arclicd, in 17GI, ag.ainst Sera,* a pro- 
vince seized hv the Mahratt.as, and separated 
by them from the government of the lleccan, 
of which it had previously formed a part. 
The resources of Bassalut Jung jiroving 
quite insufficient for the projccicd enter- 
prise, lie gladly entered into .an .arrange- 
ment with Ilyder Ali; and, on receiving 
five lacs of rupees, made over his intention 
of conquering Sera to that chief, on whom 
he conferred the title of nabob, togelhcr 
with the designation of Khan Bahadur — 
"the heroic lord." Sera w.as speedily sub- 
dued, and its reduction w.as followed, in 
1703, by the seizure, on a most shameless 
pretext, of Bcdnorc,t a territory situated on 
the loftiest crest of the Ghaut's, 5,0M feet 
above the level of the sea, nhonndiiig in 
rangnificent forests, and fertilized by copious 
r.ains, which produce liarvcsts of remark- 
able abundance. The sequestered position 
of this little kingdom, had hitherto pre- 
served it from Itloli.ammcd.an inv.asion, nmi 
enabled successive rulers to nceiimnbtc 


• The districts of Great r.nd Lillie Italipoor were 
included in the province of Sera ; the former was held 
as a jaghire by Ahlias Kooli Khan, the persecutor 
of Ihdcr in childhood. Il.assalut Jiinj; wi«hcd to 
exclude this territory from that over which he as- 
sumed the right of investing Hytierwith milhority, — 
(a right, says AVilks, which could only he infrrred 
from the act of granting) ; hut the latter declared the 
arrangement at an end, if any interference were 
altemjitcd with the gratifie.alinn of his long-smoulder- 
ing revenge. Abhas jtCooli Ivhan tied to IVfadr.rs, 
Icaring bis familv in the hands of his bitter foe ; but 
Ilyder showed himself in n strangely favourable 
liglit; for in rcmcmbnince of kindness bestowed on 
him in childhood by the mother of the fugitive, he 
treated the captires with Unity and honour. Tdiis 
conduct did not, however, embolden Abbas Kooli to 
quit the protection of the Lngltsh. or throw blniself 
on hit lucrcv; and, some scars inter (in 1 sedt), svhen 
IhderpresiT.ted bim'clf nt the pates of Madras, he 
enibarhed in n crary vessel, and did not venture- to 
land until the hostile fore: had rr.ascf.-.dcd the 
mountain-ps'sc'. — ilks’ Jtfys-ssr, i,,-t tO.) ^ 

t 'file lilt actual r.ijah of Beiimrc died js I.jo, , 


leaving nn ndnplcii heir, of nhont revcniorn sears of 
Ope, utifJcr Oio puardinuship rf his mIiIow, The j ‘ 
\oulh onlm.'Klvertcd Mjth yeverity on the cniia'tirt of > , 
the ranee, "il)j regard In a prr'on ' ; 

omi the rc'iill hiy nun n'*T'>in.Ttion h) n jrfU' | ' 
orothicle, «hn xmtehrd nn oppnrlnnity tn j i 

hU neck «hile rmplojnl in yhsimpooinp him in (he { j 
hsith. The gni)lv ranee srlfctetl nn infant to fill the j ! 
vacant ihonr; f>ut, nMul Hre jetM aflfr, n pre. 
tender Martal up, clsiinilnp to he the riplitful h'ir, 
end de^cribinp him«rlf n« ha^inp r^rap. d th'* in* 
tended doom by mean* of a )jtjmane ortif.re prnt'*i*rd ; | 
hy the nlhlrle. lljdcr rtadily hin-.'^if ' , 

the pretext for inrnfhnfrih'(!norr, thnuy.h } r prohihjy , j 
never cr.t«Tl:unrd the ]r.i«t hr Ifrf of tl.»' trutfi rf the | 
utorv; ond the nf.ole army irraird lh»- r'itrr.jufr r | j 
viUi the utmost drriMon, him ihc " Kajih of j | 

the rc'Urrcclion,'* b'n toon ei Jlr.ir.f'rr wh« rip* 
lur«d. Hulcr, y'-ttiny; ml-.V nil cr'n'I.h'oni rr j j 

licr.^ prctioij'Iy rnl'T'M! into, ■fnt far re ar.d f,rr “ 
pirnn'our, with hi' o«n / n tf» n mr: pri‘ 'O 

jn the IsiU-f irt of ,Mu f;.*.' rrry, nh'-n'r thr\ wrr'* / 
Idwratrd on thr nj/.or*' 'il t' r pl-tr- lij th'* j 

in iTbT, 'J7.r ra'.rc dir.] din .!!y rftf r hrr rr If'itr. : 
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much treasure. The mountain capital arrested by Malidoo Eao, tlie young and 
(eight miles in circumference) fell an easy energetic Mahratta peishwa, who (t.aking 
prey to tlie Mysoorean chief; “and the advantage of the accommodation with 
booty realised may,” says Colonel Wilks, Nizam Ali, which had succeeded the 
“without the risk of exaggeration, be esti- partial destruction of Poonah by the latter in 
mated at twelve million sterling, and was, 1703) crossed the Kistnah, in 1764, with a 
through life, habitually spoken of by Hyder force greatly outnumbering that of Hyder. 
as the foundation of all his subsequent A prolonged contest ensued, in which the 
greatness.”* The subjugation of the coun- advantage being greatly on the side of the 
try was not, however, accomplished without Mahrattas, and the army of Hyder much re- 
imminent danger to the life of the invader.f duced, he procured the retreat of the peishwa, 
Hyder now assumed the style of an inde- in 1705, hy various territorial concessions, 
pendent sovereign, and struck coins in his in addition to the payment of thirty-two 
own name. Having completed the neces- lacs of rupees. When relieved from this 
sai-y arrangements for the occupation of the formidable foe, he forthwith commenced pre- 
lesser districts included in his new do- parations for the conquest of Malabar, which 
minions (which comprehended two places he succeeded in effecting after an irregular 
often named in the history of early Euro- war of some months’ duration with the proud 
pean proceedings on this coast, — Onore and and liherty-loving Nairs, or military cast ; 
Mangalore), he next seized the neighbouring for the disunion of the various petty princi- 
territories of Soonda and Savanoor, and palities neutralised the effects of the valour 
then rapidly extended his northern frontier of their subjects, and prevented any com- 
almost to the banks of the Kistnah. Here, hined resistance being offered. Cananore,J 
at length, his daring encroachments were Cochin, Karical — all fell, more or less com- 

_ • History of Mysoor, i,, 452. Slill soys — “More police s5-5tem subsequently attained, the dagger of 
likely it was not a third of the sum" (iii., 409) ; the assassin was an imago never absent from his 
but native testimonies and the reports of the French sleeping or waking thoughts, save when banished by 
mercenaries in the service of Hyder, with other cir- the stupor of complete intoxication, which became 
oumstanoes, tend to confirm the opinion of "VVilks. to him a nightly necessity. One of his most inti- 
In a life of Hyder Ali, written by the French leader mate associates relates, that after having watched 
of his European troops, whose initials (M.M.D.L.T.) over him during a short intervai of convulsive sleep, 
are alone given, it is stated that two heaps of gold, snatched in his tent during a campaign, Hyder ex- 
coined and in ingots, and of jewels, set and unset, claimed on awaking—" The state of a yogee (reli- 
were piled up until they surpassed the height of a gious mendicant) is more delightful than rny envied 
man on horseback. They were then weighed with a monarchy: awake, they see no conspirators; asleep, 
com measure. Hyder gave a substantial proof of they dream of no assassins.” — (Wilks’ilii/soor, i., 143.) 
the extent of his ill-gotten booty, by bestowing on J The Dutch possessions on the Malabar coast 
every soldier in his service a gratuity equal to half a had been materially lessened during the interval 
years pay. — {History of Ayder Ali Hhan, Naloh between the last mention made of them in 1740 
.Bahodcr; translated from the French: Dublin, 1774.) (p. 245), and the invasion of Hyder Ali in 1766. 

t The ministers^ of the late dynasty entered into The expensive trading establishments maintained 
an extensive conspiracy for his assassination and the there proved a heavy drain on the finances of the 
recovery of the capital. Some vague suspicions in- company, which Stavorinus, on the authority of 
duced Hyder to cause inquiry to be made by his Governor Mossel, alleges to have been occasioned 
most confidential civil servants. The persons so em- by the continual disputes and wars in which they 
ployed were, strangely enough, all concerned in the had been engaged with the native princes, “ and not 
plot. They performed their commission with appa- a little by the infidelity and peculation of the servants 
rent zeal, and read the result to the dreaded despot who have been employed here." Mossel declares “ it" 
as he lay on a couch shivering with ague. His keen would have been well for the Dutch company’had 
perceptions were undimmed by bodily infirmity; but the ocean swallowed up the coast of Malabar an 
affecting to be duped by the garbled statements hundred years ago." Under these circumstances, the 
made by_ the commissioners, he detained them in best thing was to get rid of such unfortunate acqui- 
consultation until he felt able to rise. Then, enter- sitions. Cranganore was sold to the rajah of Travan- 
ing the durbar, or hall of audience, he examined and core ; and Cananore, in 1 770, for the sum of 100,000 
cross-examined witnesses until the mystery was quite rupees, to n recently established potentate, styled bv 
unravelled. The commissioners were executed in his Stavorinus the Sultan of Angediva or Anchediva a 
presence, many unhappy nobles of Bednore arrested, little rocky isle, two miles from the coast of North 
and, before the close of the day, 300 of the leading C.anara. This chief belonged by birth to the mixed 
confederates were hanging at the .different public class, the oflspring of intercourse (after the Malabar 
ways of the city. Hyder, we are told, retired to rest custom) between native women and Arabian immi- 
with perfect equanimity, .and rose on the following grants; they bore the significant appellation of 
morning visibly benefited by the stimulating effcctof Moplah or SCapilla (the children of them mothers) ; 
his late exertions. Peace of mind had, however, but were mostly believers in the Koran. Ali Rajah! 
fled from him ; and, notwithstanding the terrible the purchaser "of Cananore, had risen by trade to' 
perfection which his inquisitorial and sanguinarv wealth, and thence to political importance : he took 
2 T 
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pletelv, into the power of Hyder ; and hlaan 
Yeera'm Baj, the Zamorin, or Tamuri ra- 
jah of Calicut, disgusted by the faithlessness 
of his nnprincipled opponent, and terrified 
by the cruel and humiliating tortures in- 
flicted on his ministers to extort money, 
set fire to the house in which he was con- 
fined, and perished in the flames.* Shortly 
after this event, Hyder was recalled to 
Seringapatam by the alarming intelligence 
that the English and Mohammed Ali 
had united with the Nizam in a confede- 
racy for the reduction of his dangerous 
ascendancy. Hyder was a complete master 
of every description of intrigue. He suc- 
ceeded,’ by dint of bribery, in withdrawing 
Nizam Ali from the alliance into which the 
! English had unwisely entered, and the very 
j corps which had accompanied the Nizam 
into the dominions of Hyder, sustained in its 
retreat an attack from their united forces.f 
j hladras was imperilled by the unlooked-for 
, appearance of 5,000 horse, under the nomi- 
• nal command of Tippoo, the eldest son of 
, Hyder Ali, then a youth of seventeen. The 
( president and council were at their garden- 
' houses without the town ; and had the atten- 
j an early opportunity of propitiating tho favour of 
; Hyder, 'at tho cxpcn!0 of tho high-bom Hindoo 
princes in liis vicinitv. tyhen Stavorinus himself 
visited India, in 1775-’e, the Hutcli possessions on 
the Malabar coast nominally extended a distance of 
I about thirty-tuo leagues i but, excepting the little 
, island of I’aponctty, and a few insignificant villages 
' on the shore, tlio 'company had "no other actual 
properfv in the soil than in that upon which their 
; I'ortifica'tions are constructed.”— (Stavorinus' Vo’jooet, 


iii., chapters xiii, and xiv.) 

' Several of the personal attendants of the Kamo- 
rin being nccidcnt.ally excluded when the doors were 
fastened, threw ihem'olvcs into the (lames, and 
perished with their master. This catastrophe had 
no cifect in softening the heart of Hyder, or mdiieing 
him to show comp.sssion to the ministers, ^ic 
Knirs, tendered desperate by his cruelty, rose against 
liim repeatedly, and weri', if captured, either be- 
iicaded or hanged, until the ide.i struck their perse- 
cutor of preserving them to populate certain other 
portions of Ids dominions. 'Ibe experiment proved 
fatal to the majority of the iinhapiiy beings iijmn 
whom it was tried: of 1.7,000 wlio were suUjectesl to 
this forced emigration, only 200 sursived the f.itigiir 
and iiardstdps of llie w.ay and the change of elimate, 
winch Indians in general— and particularly the na- 
tives of Malabar— can ill hear under every pnssPdr 
circuinstanceof alleviation- — (H iH.s' -l/'/'o-.r, i-.d ,_i.) 

f Kilhcr from generosity or pnbry, file I.nglisli 
comp.anies, ntt.aehed to the Nir.arn as a guard of 
honour, were suffen-d by Idr.i to depart and join 
1 the force under Colonel KmUh three dais l„ rorr thi- 
commencement of open hostlliti. s by the new allies. 

1 1 Hsder rrevailei! rn the Xiram to give the order 

I to retreat, and was hims.If clearly j.ere,d:ea by the 
I r-pli'h issuing directions for that purpose, m the 
! midst of a relec: iKidy of infantry, ssbo.e searlrt 


i tiou of tba invaders been less tibsorbcd in 
i the accumulation of plunder, they might 
have seized as tbeir prize the whole of these 
functionaries, and dictated at leisure the 
terms of general peace and individual ran- 
som. But they delayed until news arrived 
of a decisive victory gained by Colonel Smith, 
at Trincomalce,J over Hyder and Niz.am 
Ali, which being closely followed by other 
advantages on the side of the English (in- 
cluding the successful defence of .•Vmboor),§ 
brought the campaign to an end. Hyder re- 
treated within his own frontier, and the Ni- 
zam concluded a peace with the English in 
February, 170S, by which he .ngreed to re- 
ceive seven lacs per annum for six years, .ns 
temporary tribute for the Circars, instead of 
the perpetual subsidy of nine lacs ))cr annum 
previously promised. Hyder was himself 
equally solicitous of forming a treaty with the 
Madr.ns presidency. He did not scrujilc to 
avow his inability to oppose at once both 
them and the Jl.nhratt.ns ; and be candidly 
avowed that disinclination to make common 
c.nusc with the latter people, was the loading 
incentive to his repeated overtures for al- 
liance with the English. His ofi'ers were, 
tlrosse.s. will: Innccs cightera fi’ft long, of b.imhno, 
strcngthcni'il by h.ntiils of poU'hnl filvor, riiiiliTvd 
them no less picturesque in appearance than for- 
midable in reality. The reinnt was. for the moment, 
(ielayed by n singular incident. _ Niram Ali iniari- 
abiv" carried bis favourite wises in bis train, eien to 
tbc’fieM of battle. On ttie ptcsenloccasion.diterlions 
were given to the drivers of the eleplianls on sthirh 
they were sealed, to decamp furtbnitli,— an undlgnj- 
fieif procedure, wliicb wa' firmly ojspns. d liv th" t.dr 
occupant of one of tlie bondahs. " 'lliis rlrpbaiit,' 
•she rxelaimod, "has not been instructed so to turpi 
be follows tbe Imjierlal standard:" and ibmigb liu' 
Knglishsbot fill thici: around, tho l.idv wail.d till 
the sbanilartl passed. .\ considerabh- bnif: of r i: slry, 
rou-cd to .action hv tlio s-ui-e of rhariie inspirr'. b\ 
this feminine ilisjilay of cliis.slrv. msde a I'Wti'l 
charge upon the eiiriuy.— (7\ ilks .tf.,, '--r, li , ..s.) ^ 

5 The nssault lasted twetih-slx da\>. nt the esiu- 
ralion of which lime, thr he-ieg-'d wi.'i' rr-Iiesid by 


under cosir of a r.e» w..:r.i I.mi r pi,, 

pletriy from llo- iline*- fm' " f ih” f -t, a riMo-.s ■ . 
rebounded from a m igiibo-iriog l.n.:!.'. and r;t i-. 
two his only eornpio!. ii. Ir-.sin,: l.mi i j,' - 

Ms-oorran emu*, s" re, reeot Ui.,- to on tv, r-, 
tile me*! uns^fentif e in ail ledir,’ ei lb' e.' i-" 's’ 

of lbei;mp!e):ioe’’i'!e !■' vl.'-'i a !..!>• iM re' 

nnid the riwss wlo'!; lie ii. ei' "’..i ' 
forre was sp-ot, t' e*. at'r.' /.-d th” * - f- - j'*’'' 
Sl.-h to. amirwle efs, e r ' 

recio*. i.fi. rrert SiVio-y a fs'.'- < ' - a 's 

to a: nisder ia ile.-etsir 1 eo'- I ! 

amt ir'i-l.-i-j.n ■! i ’."'''“I ; 
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however, hauglitilyrejected. Driven to despe- 
ration, he put forth all his powers, ravaged 
the Carnatic, penetrated to Trichinopoly, 
laid waste the provinces of Madura and 
Tinnevelly, and finally, after drawing the | 
English army, by a series of artful move- 
ments, to a considerable distance from 
Madras, he selected a body of 6,000 cavalry, 
marched 120 miles in three days, and sud- 
denly appeared on the Mount of Saint 
Thomas, in the immediate vicinity of the 
English capital. The presidency were struck 
with consternation. The fort might un- 
doubtedly have held out till the arrival of 
the army under Colonel Smith, but the 
open town with its riches, the adjacent 
country, and the garden-houses of the offi- 
cials, would have been ravaged and de- 
stroyed} moreover, the exhausted state of 
the treasury afibrded little encouragement 
to maintain hostilities with a foe whose 
peculiar tactics enabled him to procure abun- 
dant supplies for his troops in a hostile 
country, and to surround his enemies with 
• Hyder, throughout his whole career, displayed a 
peculiarly teachable spirit in every proceeding rela- 
tive to his grand object in life — the art of war. 
Ivunde Rao, a Brahmin, early instructed him in 
Mahratta tactics j and by their joint endeavours a 
system of plunder was organised, which Sevajee 
himself might have admired. The Beder peons 
(described by Colonel AVilks as “faithful thieves”) 
and the Pindarries (a description of horse who re- 
ceive no pay, but live on the devastation of the 
enemy’s country), were among the most effective of 
Hyder’s troops.' The general arrangement seems 
to have been, that the army, besides their direct 
pay, should receive one-half the booty realised ; the 
remainder to be appropriated by their leader; and 
the whole proceeding was conducted by a series of 
checks, which rendered the embezzlement of spoil 
almost impossible. Moveable property of every de- 
scription, obtained either from enemies or (if prac- 
ticable without exciting suspicion) by simple theft 
from allies, was the object of these marauders; — from 
convoys of grain, cattie, or fire-arms, down to the 
clothes, turbans, and earrings of travellers or vil- 
lagers, whether men, women, or children. Kunde 
Rao at length became disgusted by the uncontrolled 
ambition and covetousness of Hyder. Unwilling 
to see the ancient Hindoo institutions of Myscor 
swept off by an avowed disbeliever in all religion, 
he went over to the side of the unfortunate rajah, and 
was, as before stated, in the hour of defeat delivered 
up to his fierce and relentless foe, who retained him 
two years exposed in an iron cage in the most public 
thoroughfare of Bangalore; and even when death 
at length released the wretched captive, left his 
bones to whiten there in memory of his fate. (See 
AVilks’ Sistort/ nf Mysoor, i., 434, the French Life 
of Aydei’i and Hr. Moodie’s Transactions in India 
from 1758 to 1783, for an account of this almost 
unexampled act of barbarity.) In his later career, 
Hyder declared, that the English were his chief 
tutors in military stratagems ; and for Colonel Smith 
he e.xpressed particular respect, calling him his pre- 


devastation and scarcity in the heart of their 
own domains.'*' A treaty was concluded 
with him in April, 1769, of which the 
principal conditionsf were a mutual restora- 
tion of eonquests and a pledge of alliance, 
defensive but not offensive. The distinction 
involved in the latter proviso was, as might 
have been foreseen, of little avail ; for the 
foes against whom Hyder especially desired 
the eo-operation of the English troops, were 
the Mahrattas, who periodically invaded his 
territories ; and on the expected approach of 
MahdooRao, he urgently appealed to the pre- 
sidency for the promised aid, which they 
withheld on the plea of complicated political 
relations, and thus excited, with too just 
cause, the 'vindictive passions of their ally. 
The military abilities of the peishwa were 
of no common order : and he approached 
with the determination of materially circum- 
scribing the power of a rival whose pro- 
ceedings and projects, after long under- 
valuing, he began to appreciate correctly. 
Seizing one by one the conquests^ of Hyder, 
ceptor in the science of war, and having his picture 
suspended in the palace of Seringapatam. 

+ Other clauses provided, that the company were 
to be allowed to build a fort at Onore, and to have 
the sole right of purchasing pepper in the dominions 
of Hyder Ali; payment to be made to him in guns, 
saltpetre, lead, gunpowder, and ready money. The 
directors strongly reprobated the supply of offensive 
implements to so dangerous a potentate, and likewise 
the cannon afterwards sold to him, and the shipping 
built by his orders, — remarking, that such a procedure 
could not conduce to the welfare of the presidency, 
although it might suit the views of individuals. 

J The battle of Chercoolee, which occurred while 
the Mysooreans were retreating to Seringapatam, 
was attended by some incidents singularly illustra- 
tive of the character of Hyder, who, though well able 
to be courtly on occasion, was habitually fierce in 
his anger and coarse in his mirth, and in either case 
equally unaccustomed to place any restraint on his 
tongue or h.and. AVhen under the infiuence of in- 
toxication, his natural ferocity occasionally broke out 
in the most unbridled excesses ; but he rarely drank 
deeply, except alone and at night. On the eve of 
this disastrous battle, the alarms of war prevented 
him from sleeping oil' the effects of his usual pota- 
tion; and in a state of stupid inebriety he sent re- 
peated messages desiring the presence of Tippoo, 
which owing to the darkness and confusion, w'ere 
not delivered until daybreak. AVhen Tippoo at length 
appeared, his father, in a paroxysm of rage, abused 
him in the foulest language, and snatching a large 
cane from the hand of an attendant, inflicted on the 
heir-apparent a literally severe beating. Burning 
with anger, and smarting with pain, the youth, when 
suffered to retire, hastened to the head of his divi- 
sion, and dashed his sword and turban on the ground, 
exclaiming, “ My father may fight his own battle ; for 
I swear by Allah and the Prophet, that I draw no 
sword to-day.” Then throwing aside his outer gar- 
ment of cloth of gold, he tied a coloured handker- 
chief round his head, and assumed the guise of one 
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cession to the throne of Amber or Jeypoor. 
Pretexts, more or less plausible, were put 
forth by other Mahratta leaders for the 
same course of invasion and plunder. The 
state of the Rohillas will be more particu- 
larly mentioned in a subsequent page. The 
far-distant Seiks had gradually increased in 
number and power, and could now furnish 
80,000 men fit to bear arms. They pos- 
sessed all the fertile country of the Punjaub 
between Sirhind and Attoc. 

Administration or Warren Hastings. 
— This celebrated governor superseded Mr. 
Cartier in the Bengal presidency in April, 
1773. He had accompanied Mr. Vansittart 
to England in 1764, and was at that time 
in the enjoyment of a moderate indepen- 
dence, and a reputation for ability and dis- 
interestedness of no common order. Presi- 
dents and counsellors, commanders military 
and naval — in a word, the whole body of 
European officials, of any rank in the ser- 
vice — are recorded as having received costly 
presents from the native princes. In this list 
the name of Warren Hastings is alone want- 
ing j and as it is certain his position in the 
court of Meer Cossim must have afforded 
more than average opportunities for the 
accumulation of wealth in a similar manner, 
the exception tends to prove that the love 
of money formed no part of his “ sultan- 
like and splendid character."* On the con- 

• Bishop Heber’s Journal (Bondon, 1828), i., 330. 

t The pedigree of the young writer ran, it is 
affirmed, be traced back to the fierce sea-king, long 
the terror of both coasts of the British channel, 
whose subjugation called forth all the valour and 
perseverance of the great Alfred j and in tracing the 
political career of the Indian governor, one is tempted 
to think that not a few of the piratical propensities 
of Hastings the Dane, were inherited by his remote 
descendant. The more immediate ancestors of 
AVarren Hastings were lords of the manor of Day- 
lesford, in AVorcestershire, apd retained considerable 
wealth up to the time of the civil war in which 
King Charles I. lost his crown and life, and their 
existing representative all his possessions, except 
the old manor house, which being from poverty un- 
able to retain, they sold in the following generation 
to a London merchant. To regain the ancient home 
of his family was the aspiration of AVarren Hastings, 
while still a child of seven years old ; and the hope 
which first dawned on his mind as he lay on the 
bank of the rivulet flowing through the lands of 
Daylesford to join the Isis, never passed away, but 
cheered him amid every phase of his chequered 
career, from the time when he learned his daily 
tasks on the wooden bench of the village school, 
or laboured at a higher description of study at the 
next school to which he was sent, where he was well 
taught, but so scantily fed, that he always attributed 
to that circumstance his stunted growth and emaci- 
ated appearance. .From Newington Butts he was 


trary, be tvas generous even to prodigality; 
by which means, a brief sojourn in .Eng- 
land, surrounded by family claims, reduced 
his finances to a condition little above that 
in which they had been fifteen years before j 
when, through the influence of a distant 
relative in the E. I. direction, the impo- 
verished scion of a noble house had been 
dispatched, at the age of seventeen, as a 
writer to Calcutta.f There, as we have seen, 
he had risen from the lowest grade of office 
to a seat at the council-board, aided by gen- 
eral talent and application to business, but 
especially by the then rare advantage of 
acquaintance with the Persian language — the 
medium through which official correspon-. 
dence in India was mainly conducted. The 
evidence given by liim during the inquiry 
instituted by parliament in 1766, regarding 
the system of government adopted by the 
E. I. Cy., afforded a fair opportunity for 
the exposition of his views on a subject of 
which he was well calculated, both by expe- 
rience and ability, to form a correct opinion ; 
and although the hostility of the Clive party 
in the India House, prevented; — happily for 
Hastings — his being suffered to accompany 
his former chief, Mr. Vansittart, in the pror 
jected mission to Bengal, no objection was 
made to his appointment to the station of 
second in council at Madras, whither he 
proceeded in 1769. Here his measures 

transferred to AVestminster school, where Churchill, 
Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, and I\npey,\\'<ao 
fellow-students. His comrades liked and admired 
the even-tempered boy, who was the best of boatmen 
and swimmers j and so high were his scholarly ac- 
quirements, that upon the sudden death of the uncle, 
who had placed him at AVestminster, Dr. Nioholl, 
then head-master, ofiered to hear the expense of 
sending his favourite pupil to Oxford. But the 
distant relative on whom the responsibility of the 
decision devolved, persisted in sending the youth to 
India, and he was shipped off accordingly. Some 
seven years after, when about foyr-and-twenty, he 
married the widow of a military officer. She soon 
fell a victim to the climate, leaving Hastings one 
child, who was sent to England for health and edu- 
cation. The death of this son, to whom he was 
fondly attached, was the first intelligence received 
by the bereaved father on his arrival in 1764, and it 
rendered him more than commonly indifferent to the 
management of his pecuniary affairs. On leaving 
India, the chief part of his savings remained vested 
there, the high rate of interest being probably the 
inducement ; but great advantages of this description 
are usually of a precarious .character, and Hastings 
lost both principal and interest. This calamity did 
not hinder him from providing liberally for an aunt, 

' for an only and beloved sister, like himself, the off- 
i spring of an early and ill-starred marriage, and for 
other pensioners, although his own Indian equip- 
ment had to be purchased with borrowed money. 
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deposition, of complaints. In the mean- 
while, the Khttlsa, or government revenue 
establishment, was transferred from Moor- 
shedabad to Calcutta; the office of naib- 
dewau was abolished both for Bengal and 
Bahar; the British council formed into a 
hoard of revenue ; and a native functionary 
or assistant dewan, under the old Hindoo 
title of roy-royan,* appointed to act in the 
Khalsa, to receive the accounts in the Bengal 
language, and make reports. The great ob- 
stacle to an equitable and satisfactory ar- 
rangement of the revenues, was the utter 
ignorance of the law-makers regarding the 
tenure of land; hut Hastings, influenced 
by the necessity of a speedy decision, and 
considering it better “ to resolve without de- 
bate, than to debate without resolving,”f cut 
the Gordian knot by determining to let the 
lands in farm for a period of five years.J 
In many instances, the hereditary Hindoo 
rulers of districts had sunk into the con- 
dition of tributaries, and in that character 
had been forcibly included by their Moslem 
conquerors in the large class of zemindars 
or middle-men, by whom the village autho- 
rities of the old system of numerous inde- 
pendent municipalities were gradually sup- 
planted in Bengal. By the present regula- 
tions, when the zemindars, and other middle- 
men of ancient standing, offered for the 
lands, or rather land-rents, which they had 
been accustomed to manage, terms which 
were deemed reasonable, they were pre- 
ferred ; when their proposals were considered 
inadequate, a pension was allotted for their 
subsistence, and the lands put up for sale — a 
proceeding which, of necessity, involved the 
repeated commission of glaring injustice and 
impolicy ; for many men who had nothing to 
lose were installed, to the expulsion of pre- 
vious zemindars, who only offered what they 
could realise with ease to their tenants (for 
so these must be called, for want of a proper 
term to express a false position) and remu- 
neration to themselves. To the ryots, or 
actual cultivators, leases or titles were given, 
enumerating all the claims to which they 

* The roy-royan had before been the chief officer 
under the naib-dewan, having the immediate charge 
of crown lands, and the superintendence of the ex- 
chequer, — (Auber’s Sritish Power in India, i., 369.) 

t Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings, i., 301. 

j Under Mohammed Reza Khan’s management, 
the system followed was the ruinous one introduced 
by Mohammedan nabobs, of farming out the lands 
annually. — (Dow’s Hindoostan, vol. i., p. cxxxv.) 

§ No European was permitted, directly or indi- 
rectly, to hold lands in any part of the country. 

11 Halhed’s Digest of Hindoo Dates was drawn up 


were suhjeet, and prohibiting, under penal- 
ties, every additional exaction. These ar- 
rangements, however fair-seeming in theory, 
were founded on incorrect premises, and 
proved alike injurious to the interests of 
the eompany and the welfare of the people. § 
Regarding the administration of justice, 
Hastings exerted himself with praiseworthy 
zeal. Aware of the intention of the home 
government to take this portion of Indian 
affairs under their especial consideration, 
he feared, not without reason, that their 
deliberations might issue in an endeavour to 
transplant to India the complicated system 
of jurisprudence long the acknowledged 
and lamented curse of lawyer-ridden Eng- 
land. In the hope of mitigating, if not 
averting this evil, he caused digests of the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan codes to he pre- 
pared under his supervision, and forwarded 
them to Lord Mansfield and other legal 
functionaries, with an earnest entreaty that 
they might be diligently studied; and in 
such changes as the altered state of affairs im- 
mediately necessitated, he was careful, by 
following the plain principles of experience 
and common observation, to adapt all new 
enactments to the manners and understand- 
ing of the people, and the exigencies of the 
country, adhering as closely as possible to 
ancient usages and institutions. |{ 

There was justice as well as policy in this 
procedure; and it is only to be regretted 
that it was not carried out with sufficient 
exactitude. All attempts to force a code of 
laws, however excellent, upon people- un- 
fitted by antecedent circumstances to receive 
the boon,- have proved abortive : a heathen 
nation must be educated — and that often 
very gradually — in the principles of truth 
and justice brought to light by the Gospel, 
before they can rightly appreciate the prac- 
tical character of these virtues. The thief ' 
will not cease to steal, the peijuror to for- j i 
swear, or the corrupt judge abstain from i j 
bribery' at mere human bidding; a stronger 
lever is requisite to raise the tone of 
society, and produce a radical change in its ; 

in Sanscrit by certain pandits (Hindoo dcctcns 
of law), translated from S3.-iscrf; to Persian, end 
thence to English. TheMohnmmedan code, sneh as 
it is, has bet one legitimate source — the Koran; 
nevertheless, cn ircmecae mass had been written cn 
the subject, of which a digest called the H-cav — 
filling four large folio voinnTes, was framed bv erts 
of Aurungzehe'; and of this work a precis wL a.-r 
I executed under the snaerrtTion of Haatinne- rhr 
Erahmins would atrept* nothing icr themsei-xes airt 
bare subsistence daring their two vearv" 

Promises were made cf endc-wments fcr'thearccdhnrs- 
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Mi ro n|>|)oiii(c,l lor.rl uitli ii.ttivc co1lc.ifjiir5 ; 
rnj) null miiiiiinl IriliiiiinU urrc citdliliMicd 
III rni'U (liiirirf, uiulrr tlio cluck of t«o 
Mipr.-n-r roiirl- of nppc.il_thi: Smltlur I)c- 
«.’iniirf mill the Tfirmiitit fiiuhliir 

Aiinnliit. Ill tlicit.' nrr.nii(;r(iiciit5 one prc.il 
error n,i», hoKcvrr, cniuniittrd, in over- 
ionl.li>!:, or ivilfully •.rltiiif: addc, tlio sr-teni 
of or Inilinti juriti, wlticli' Imd, 

from timn iiiiiiienitirial, licrri t!io fiivouritc 
And nirimit ii:ifxrcpi;niin(jIo method of dc- 
riitiii" cim'I di'ptitcr. 

Tlio immnlirttr dinicnltiri of Jlic prcii. 
drnry i\t tliii pi'rind o-rrr, linir to r.-ii^c funds 
whcrctritli to provide the invcstnirnts, which 
were especU'd to he repiilnrlv fiiniishcd 
froio tlie revenues ; niid to obtaii'i relief from 
ft liond-deht, vfiryiiip from ft rrorc’*' to a 


r ' . ' ^ yearly 

.Aftvmp of hfu-seven lues of rupees, cquiv.i. 
Ii'it, at the Ihcii rate of moncv, to be- 
tween .SIX ftiid seven hundred 'liiousand 
potiiids jiic youth and inexperience of 
Alnharih-ad-DoivInli rendered it necessary 
to Timninafc n nor xupcrinicfidcnt for hk 
estfthlishmcnt; and the selection made was 
‘o slranpe, that it pave rise to much Eub«c- 
qiient eriticism, ns to the real motive for 
clioosinp a female, and yet setting aside tlic 
mother of the prince. ilnsting.s thought tit 
to ajipoint to the post of ffouvcrnanle Mnn- 
ncc itegnm — a person nho, previous to her 
cntMiicc into the seraglio of Mccr JafTicr, 
linn fjcen a dancttig-girl, but kIio 'vas noiv 
possessed of great ucaltli; the ostcrisihio 
rc.ason f^r tlic choice being “ the awe” with 
which she n-ns regarded by the nabob, and 
the improbability of her forming any plots 
against the English rulers. There were, of 
necessity, many alTairs irhich eastern customs 
forbade to Ijc transacted by a woman; and 
the coadjutor cliosen for tier was liajab (Joor- 
dass, ibe son of Nuncomar, who, because he 
inherited neither the ability nor the guile of 
his father, wmdd, Hastings alleged, prove a 


I i ir i- 1 “ I "utiiu, jiiiMiiigs iiiicgea, prove a 

crorc and n-lmlf of rupros, iho nitcrcsl of I. safe instrument of conferring favour on the 
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uhich alone fornird an item of ten l.acs in 
till; yearly dislmrscmcnts. Jti a pecuiiinrv 
point of siew, the cessation of the enormous 
s.alary of nearly .^100, 000, paid to JtoUain- 
nied Kcra Khan, was an adv.anlnge. lie 
bad filled, during the preceding seven years, 
the (ioiihlc office of naib-aulwli (properly 
s>ib.a1tdar) and naih-dewnni that is to say, 
he had hern -entrusted with the exercise of 
all the Jiiglicr powers of government, judi- 
cial and financial (comprciicndcd in the 
nixa:nnt}, and likewise with the charge of 
the education and management of the lionsc- 
hold affairs of yfnharik-ad-Howlah j the ex- 
penditure of the yearly stipend of .£330,000 
having been entrusted exclusively to him. 
Hastings na>r rc.solvcd on rcdnclug the na- 
bob's allowance by ono-h.alf — a diminution 
wliicb, together u ith the stoppage of the sala 


but not performed. — (ITasfwii’, ii)., ISS.) — A 
crorc of rupees, necordirg to the existing standard, 
amounted to miieli above a million sterling. 

1 The charge of opjircssing the pcojilc, and apply- 
ing the most cruel coercion to delinquent renters, 
was certainly not disproved. Dow, who was in Ben- 
gal ihiring the enth- part of the administration of 
Mohammed Hera Khan, declares that, on the plea of 
their inability to fulfil their contracts being a jire- 
ttnee, many of llie zemindars were bound to stakes 
and whipped with such unrelenting h.srharitv, that 
" not a few of them c.xpircd in agonies under the 


latter, and inducing him to make every 
effort for the cst.nblislimcnt of the guilt of 
Mohammctl Reza Khan. The Hindoo, 
however, needed no incentive to stimulate 
his deep-rooted animosity against his Mus- 
sulman rival ; yet, with till his ingenuity, he 
failed to establish the justice cf the charges 
of embezzlement and monopolyf brought 
agaiiist the cx-dewan, or to prevent his 
acquittal, after prolonged examination before 
a committee, over which the governor pre- 
sided. The innocence, and more than 
that, the excellent conduct, of Shitabroy, 
and the grc.at exertions made by bim to 
mitigate the .sufferings of the people during 
the famine, were clearly proved at an early 
stage of the inquiry. A formal apology w.a’s 
made for the restraint to which he had been 
subjected J and a sirjiah, or costly state 

Inshi” and many of the ryots, reduced to de5p.nir, fled 
the coimtry.-^lllimhostnn, i., cxxxvi.) These state- 
ments derive corroboration from the reasons given by 
the directors for ordering the trial of the dewan. la 
the same communiciition, allusion is made to the re- 
peated accusations brought against the agents of 
English officials, “not barely for monopolising 
grain, hut for compelling the poor ryots to sell even 
the seed requisite for the ne.v£ harrest .” — (better to 
Bengal, 1771.) Sec Dr. Moodies Trnnsaetions in 
India for important information regarding the con- 
duct of Mohammed Keza Khan during the famine. 



! n2r, IIA.STIXO.S SJvLIiS ALLAt/AIU 

'Will Miflirioit niitliorily to (virn' into rirrn. 
tj'iii, «itli(iiit cliff), nr'jiimlr.-iiirc, flic firiil)i. 
tiiiii' sfjifnii'i nliicji (illci) Jii<i niitiil, nii<I to 
( tlic fiilfiliiicnt of itliirli lie v,n« rc.'iilv to ilc- 
' Vote liii life. TIk; eoiiililiiiion of tli'o jire-.!. 
ilnirv will n iiilijeet of fjr.vve eoiiijil.-iint «i(li 
liiin : for, '.iviii;; n eertnin preitiVc nft.ielied 
to t!ie elinir, mn! tlie (in(;le jirivile"<; of o 
e-iitiiii; vote, tlie governor li.'iil no Miperiority 
over niiy otlier menilier of tlie bo.irrj, ejteep't 
till’ inviilioiii ilevfriplioii of eteliivive .on. 

! tlmrity, iiee.i^ioiitilty conferred liy private 
I eomnmiiiea(itm>c, nv in tlic eaie of Moliniii- 
' nifd Hi.m Klian. 

I ' A eliaiiKe vTni fit Ji.nnd, Init by no means 
j , mifli ns Hastings desiifd; in tlic tnean- 
I ( wliile, (inrin;; tlic eonlinnancc of (be old 
I , jystcin, tlie in.ajority of the eonncillor.s sided 
I 1 vriib bim, .and eiiablrd bim to pursue bis 
‘ ovrn policy, despite tbe opposition and rc- 
: inonstrancfs ofi'ered by (be minority on 
‘ various oreasions, espceially vritb re"ard to 
j bis sttmni.ary metboil of dealin;; with the 
, einperor. 'J be removal of this mifortnnatc 
I I prince from tbc inunediatc spbere of llritisb 
pruteetion, vv.as asserted to be .snUieient jii.sti- 
( ticatimi not only for tbe iritbdran.al of tbc 
. yearly .siib'idy (to vrbirli tlic faith of tbc 
company lind been nneonditioimllynlc(l"cd},'*‘ 
j but even for tbc repudiation of flic iirrcars 
I vrliicb Sbnb Alum bad been prcvionsly as- 
( sured were only temporarily kept back by 
, reason of tbe pecuniary difllcultics occa- 
sioned by tbc famine. jS’or vv.as ibis all: tbc 
! emperor, while at tlic mercy of tbc arrogant 
Jfabmttas, was compelled to sign simmtds, 
or grants, making over to tbcm Allababad 
and Corah, Tbc governor left by bim in 
charge of tbc.sc districts, knowing that tbc 
order for their rclinqnisbnicnt bad been 
forcibly extorted, asked leave to place tbcm 
under Jlritisli protection. Ifastings agreed 
with tbe Jlogul oflicer in tbc impropriety of 
obeying a luniidalc i.ssucd nndcr conipidsion; 
but that same mandate was not tbc less set 
forth by bim as conveying a formal renun- 
ciation, on tbc part of Sbab Alum, of these 
districts, vvliicb were forthwith formally 
• llie verj’ sunnuih s'liicli form tlic lillr-dccUs 
of tlie company, ilislinclly set forth the cnnunl pay- 
lacnl of tvsenty-six lacs to the emperor. Shall Aiun], 
ns n first charpe on the revenues of Bensat. 

t Col. Smith attested tlmt, in 17C8, Shiija Dowlah 
came to liim, expressed ids desire to jiosscss Allaha- 
bad and Corail, and “ proffered four lacs of lu^es 
in ready money, and to swear secrecy on the Ko- 
ran, if ho would aid in its cccomplislimcnl.” The 
same officer bore witness, that liic emperor sen- 
sibly felt the conduct of the vizier, and had de- 
clared, with, emotion, that it seemed ns if he “ did 


AND CORAH TO VIZIKH-17r3. 


re.siimcd in the nnmc of the company; and 
m tbeir distance from Calcutta rendered 
tbetn too expensive, jiosscssions to he re- 
tamed without ati addition of railitaiy force 
ijtiilc disproportioiicd to the revenue dcrir- 
able tberefrom, they were openly sold to 
tbc man who bad once before obtained them 
by trcaclicry and murder, and who (p. 
2H7), after bis defeat by tlie English, bad 
sji.ircd neither intrifriic nor bribery for tbeir 
regainment. t It was an act quite unworthy 
the representative of a great English asso- 
ciation, to let tbc paltry sum of fifty lacs 
induce him to sacrifice tbc last remnants of 
dominion to which the unfortunate etuperor 
bad been taught to look as a refuge from 
tbc worst evils that could befall him, to 
tbc ambition of bis faithless and ungrateful 
•erv.ant. Sir Robert Earfcer remonstrated 
earnestly against this procedure, which was 
arrangcil after repeated private conferences 
at Benares, held between Sbuja Dowlah 
.and Mr. Hastings, during nearly three 
weeks of close intercourse. He declared 
it to be a flagrant breach of the treaty 
of Ailaliabad of 17C3, by which the dowtin- 
ncc of Bengal was granted to the com- 
pany ; and said that tbc emperor might, and 
/irodably would, if opportunity offered, 
bestow ’ the stinntids on a rival nation. 
Hastings treated the possibility with scorn; 
declaring, “tbc sword which gave us the 
vlominion of Bengal, must be tbc instrument 
of its preservation if lost, be added — 
“tbe next proprietor will derive his right 
and possession from the same natural char- 
ter." Even bad tbc imperial grants been 
worth no more than the parchment they 
were written on, tbe company would liave 
been unjustifiable in withholding tbe pur- 
cb.asc-rooney they bad pledged themselves to 
give : but the truth was, tbe sunnuds Lad a 
real, though not very definite value, of which 
Hastings was fullyaware, though henowchose 
to ridicule them as much as his predecessor 
Clive bad e.xaggcrated their importance; and 
for precisely the same reason — of tempo- 
rary cxpedicncy.J It is difficult for the 
not wish him to hare an hahitation of his own on the 
face of the earth,”— (Auber’s Xiirfiu, i., 19I-’2.) 

J In 17S4, when arguing in favour of aiding, _ in- 
stead of oppressing the einperor, Hastings writes, 
that he demanded assistance from the English on the 
rv'-hl of gratitude; asserting, “ that when tbe French 
and Hyder earnestly solicited his grants of the Car- 
natic, and offered large sums to obtain them, he 
constantly and steadily refused them. ATe know, by 
undoubted evidence, that this is true.” These fir- 
mauns had therefore a marketable value very different 
to that of “waste paper.”— (Zyf;, lit., 192.) 



n 2 R I’ ltOGKKniNCIS OV HAFIZ IlKllMi; ?, THE nOUILLA CiriKP— 1773. 

Rj^Mirctl l.y Sir lloliort Hnrkcr, or. tl.c faith mac time, he could not fall in a better 
ot {(10 MipiMti, {(mt jio tiiiKcncroui ndvnn- enuu'."'^ 

tnRi! fclmiihl Im Ukni of hii nhiciicc from Shiijn Dmvlnh, notivithstnndini' the pains i 
liM own frontier liy tlicir inutunl nlly. Thii lie hud taken to win over some of the minor ' 
tem(inrar}- and (irccarioni confederacy of m'rdnrs or govemora, the indefensible elia- 
imirrra, strong only if heartily tinitcd, did rncter of the country, and the vast numerical ‘ 
not prevent the lioatilc force from crossing auperiority of his own troops, was little 
the Uaiiges and committing great ravages disposed to confront, without extraneous 
in liohileiind ; hut their withdrawn! was at assistance, the small hut hardr Afghan 
length piiri’liased hy a bond for forty lacs, bands, who were resolved to struggle, even 
given hy Hafir Jlchmcl, on hchalf of himself unto death, in defence of their hearths 
and his fellow-chicfs, to Slnija Dowlah, who and homes in the fair valleys of Eohilcund. 
hecanie guarantee for tlie gradual payment There were soldiers in India whose steady 
of the money to the Mahrattas. '1 he sue- disciplined valour might be depended upon 
reeding events arc very confusedly, and when fighting ns hired mercenaries against 
even contmclictorily, related hy different such combatants ns tlicsc. A single English 
writers. The native, and tipparcntly least battalion was to native armies as the steel 
inamsistent version, is given in the narra- to the bamboo: with this addition they 
live of the son of Hafiz Itchmct, who states became all-powerful; without if, the death 
that the Mnhralta leaders, Holcar and of a favourite lender, the outburst of a 
Siiidia, stihsctiiiciilly negotiated witli his thunder-storm, a few wounded and ungov- 
fnthrr to join tlicm against Sliuja Dowlah, crnahlc elephants, or a hundred other pos- 
ofTcriiig, ns an inducement, to surrender to siblc and probable contingencies, might 
him the bond givni on his behalf, and a change in an instant the shout of victory 
share of such conquests as might ho made and the eager advance, into the yell of 
in Oiidc. The Hoiiilln chief, whom all nutlio- defeat and the headlong flight, amidst which 
n'ties concur in (Icscrihing as of upright even the commanders would lack presence 
and Iiouourahle clinractcr, refused to listen I of mind to issue any better orders than the 
to this proposition, and warned Iiis ally j very watchword of panic — chellaol cbellao! 
of the intended attnek, which, however, the j (get on ! get on !)f The deceitful represen- 
Mahraltas were prevented by iutestiue strife tations made by Shuja Dowlah regarding 
from carrying into execution. The ever- the rc.ison for which he hail been intrusted 
treacherous and vingratcful vizier, relieved with the Eohilln bond, was intended to give 
from this danger, immediately demanded the English a plausible pretext to aid him in 
the payment of the bond which he held punishing iin alleged breach of treaty. At 
simply as a guarantee against loss, for the the same time, he was too well acquainted 
benefit, not of the Jlahrattas, but of him- with the wants and difficulties of the Cal- 
sclf and the English; and lie had the art to cutta presidency, and with the character of 
persuade the latter people that the deed in the governor, to feel any necessity for circum- 
question had nclnally been drawn up for the locution in intimating his desire of seizing 
cxjircss jiurposc of providing for the ex- Rohilcund, and his readiness to pay a large 
pciiscs incurred in resisting the common sum for the assistance of a Eritish force in ^the 
foe. llnliz Ilclimct, however disgusted by accomplishment of the projected usurpation, 
this shameless demand, was not in n con- Neither regard for the honour of his 
dition to offer effectual resistance, having nation, nor the digmty of his own position 
lost many of his bravest commanders in os the representative of a ^eat commercial 
the recent hostilities. He therefore for- body, nor even for the private reputation 
warded his own share of the required which he often declared " it had been the 
sum and entreated his fcllow-chiefs to fol- study of his life to maintain unblemished,” 
low his example; but they refused to sub- withheld Hastings from receiving this pro- 
mit to such c.xtortion; and after many position with favour, and even encouraging 
ineffectual attempts at compromise, he it by dwelling on the advantages to be 
reluctantly prepared for the inevitable con- derived by the projector from its execution, 
flict, observing, “that ns he must die The result was the insertion of a clause m 

• Xije 0/ XTipf: Jlehmet, English abridgment, f Monel Wilkn’ graphic nwrative of the 
tiublohed bv Oriental Translation Fund, pp. 112— battles of Hyder Ah, especiallj of his defea- by tl e 
J13. %so Sir Robert Earner's evidence in 1781. Matottas at Chercoolee. and flight to Seringapatam. 
Thornton’s Jirithh JEmpire in India, ii., 44. —{Miston/ of Mj/soor, u.. 144.) 
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Ii.-.tul of the iiRU"htrr(if Hafic llehcici t, irlio, 
itlir.'i the iiuirileri r of her father filled up 
the mr.Ture of lii< rricnc< iiv an ntlrmpt to 
ili«bi>!ioiir her, it.vbbfd him irilh a Miiall 
/).a""er «hr Jiail coiu'i'.alrd for the juirpo’C. 
Tlie tiuhappy pirl iv.ai immediately put to 
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• the pilgrim. rip'ifi of Hiruiooit.an), did 
(yn-.vt ini-rhii-f i)j:/ler the rloak of fanatical 
real. The truth vra', tliat thiriii? the late 
•r.'.*on of anarchy, crime of all dc.'criptions 
h'.il hern rreatly niictmcntcd; .and many 
who had fir.it laid violent handi on food, at 
the in*‘.ipalinn of ravenin" Imnycr, con- 
tinned r.i .a trade what they had yielded to 
av a momentary temptation. The rnca'urcs 
adtipted for snjiprc«ain" pang-robhery were, 
however, of .a character ^o flagrantly unjust, 
that no Christian porernor conld be justi- 
fied in .adopting, far less in initiating lliera. 
J.'.aeh convicted cricninnl w.as to be executed 
in his native village, of which cverr member 
wan to p.ay .1 fine .according to his substance; 
.and the family of tbe transgressor were to 
become .n!.avc.n of the state, to be disposed of 
ivt the discretion of govcmincnt. These 
iniquitous regulations were enacted, not- 
withstanding the avowed knowledge of the 
presidency, that the custom of scUiiig slaves 
was alike repugnant to tlie doctrines of the 
Koran and tlic Shastras. Jforcover, it was 
at this very time found necessary to take 
inc-asurcs to check the kidnappbg of chil- 
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drcii, and cnrryhifr them out of tlic country 
iu Dutch ami French vessels, — a ])rncticc 
uhich " liad "really increased since the 
establishment of the English government.”* 
Jlnsliiiffs Govo'iwr-ffciicral. — The gi-eat 
change iu the constitution of the Bengal 
i pi'csidcncy, decreed by the llcgulating Act 
I of 1772-3, vas unwelcome intelligence to 
I the governor, who justly considered the actual 
I though ill-defined supremacy vested in the 
! C.alcutfa presidency, with the high-sounding 
1 hut empty title given to its head, poor 
I compensation for having his movements 
I fettered by four coadjutors, each one scarcely 
i less powerful than himself. The erection 
! of a Supreme Court of judicature, to he con- 
j ducted by Englishmen after the national 
1 method, he knew to he an innovation likely 
I to produce considerable dissatisfaction in 
j the minds of the natives; and the result 
j proved his surmise correct: but no snmll 
; part of the blame attaches to the individuals 
i of whom it was composed, their ignor.ancc 
of the customs of the people they came to 
judge being aggr.avatcd by a haughty indif- 
j fcrcnce to the dcc])-roQted and undeviat- 
j ing adherence to ceremonial observances 
1 and the rights of sox and caste, which form 
! so prominent a feature in the manners of 
; the whole native population, both Hindoo 
I and hloharamcdan. Hastings, indeed, con- 
soled himself for the dangerous character of 
the new legal courts, bcc.ausc the chief jus- 
tice, Sir Elijah Impcy, his old schoolfellow 
at \Vcstminstcr, was the best man that 
could have been chosen for the oflicc “ in all 
England.”t ^lost authorities have formed 
a very difTcrent estimate of the same person ; 
and iSlucaulay has not hesitated to declare, 
that “no other such judge has dishonoured 
the English ermine since JctTcrics dnank 
himself to death in the Towcr.”t 

Tow.ards the new councillors — General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and hfr. (after- 
wards Sir Philip) FrancisS — H astings was not 
favourably disposed. They knew this, and 
came prepared to resent any semblance of 
disrespect. The occasion ofl’crcd itself be- 
fore they set foot in Calcutta: the salute 
• Jievenue CvnsuUaiiotis of April and May, 177t ; 
and ollicial letters from Hcngal of this date, quoted 
in Auber’s JDriiish 1‘otcer in India, i., ‘132. 
t Life of Jlaslinys, i., 471. 
t Hnay on IFnrren Ilazdnys, p. 50. 

§ Pronounced very decidedly by Macaulay to bo 
: the author of tlie Letters of Junius. — [Idem, Ji. 30.) 

' The strongest argument on the other side, is the 
I steady denial of Francis himself, which ho reiterated 
, so late as 1817 — that is, the year before his death, at 
1 ' the advanced age of eighty-eight. 

I i 


from Fort ^Vi!liam consisted of seventeen, 
instead of twenty-one, discharges ; and tho 
expected guard of honour did not await 
their landing. The govcrnor-gcncr.al under- 
stood the cllcct of these apparent trifles on 
tho minds of the natives of all ranks, and 
had calculated the degree of respect abso- 
lutely necessary to be shown to his colleagues : 
so, at least, they reasoned ; and within six 
days after their arriv.al in October, 1774, 
a struggle commenced, which rendered the 
council-chamber of Calcutta a scene of 
stormy debate for tbc space of four years. 

Ylr. Barwcll, the fourth member nomi- 
nated by the Hegulating Act, w.ns an ex- 
perienced Indian ofllcial. He bad not alw.ays 
been on good terms with Hastings; but 
he now steadily, though with little cfrcct, 
adhered to him against tbc new-comers. 
Hastings himself possessed a remarkable 
degree of sclf-control,|| and rarely' sufl'crcd 
the violence of Clavering, tho pcrtin.acity of 
Monson — or, worse than all, the sharp 
tongue and ready pen of Francis — to drive 
him from the 'vantage ground of equanimity, 
or tempt him to lay aside the quiet tone of 
guarded cynicism, to which the eloquent 
enthusiasm of his earlier and purer life had 
long since given place. 

The Benares treaty .and tho Bohilla war 
were the first subjects of discussion. On 
the plea of keeping faith with the political 
agent* placed by liim at the court of Shuja 
Dowlah, H.astings refused to produce the 
correspondence; and this circumstance, com- 
bined with other manifestations of a desire 
to crush or evade inquiry into matters in 
which he was personally concerned, gave 
rise to many gr.avc imputations on his cha- 
racter. The Bohilla war was deservedly 
denounced by' tho majority ns a shameful 
expedient to raise money ; but, unhappily, 
party feeling ng.ainst Hastings alloyed tbeir 
7.c.al, and ensured defeat by its own violence. 
In diplomacy, all three combined were no 
match for him, as they soon learned with 
bitter mortification. Tlie clause in their in- 
structions which directed examination to be 
made into past oppressions, was ample war- 

11 In tliD council-clinmlicr at Calcutta liangs a por- 
trait ofHastliig', bearing tlio legend — “ liens etqun in 
ardiiis and no better comment need be desired to 
accompany tho Bcmblanco of tlie pale face, sliglit 
frame, aingularly developed brow, penetrating eye, 
and thin, firmly-closed lips of the man of whom 
it has been said, "hatred itself could deny no 
title to glory — exeept virtue." — (Macaulay’s Idssaij 
on If'hrren Ilastinns, p. 02.) 

^ The Mr. Middleton mentioned under such sus- 
picious circumstances in the nc-vt page. 
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t The majority steadily refused even the euitomary giving ax a reaxon — “ On no pend pas dcs gens qui 
preient-x or iitfieurj (of cumjiaratively amsll value, onl un million dans leur pochc." \£lfc, i., _G4.) i 
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! The nioni’.s hy which the most (lnn"erous 
nnddc.'uily foe ever ctitMimtered hy llnstinjis 
was dashed to the "round at tlie very moment 
, when his hand was uplifted to strike, are of 
a nature wliich must ever leave some defrree 
' of uncertainty as to the degree of culpability 
attrihutahle to the chief netors."*- 

The antceedent circumstances require to 
he rightly understood before any clear con- 
ception can he formed on a matter which 
created no ordinary degree of interest in 
the mind of the English public, and nflbnlrd 
to llurkc a fitting theme for some of the 
most thrilling passages in Ids eloquent 
speeches, in the long svihseqncnl impeaeh- 
ment of Hastings, It will he rememherrd 
that Nnr.comar, previous to his appointment 
as naih-dewan to Mecr Jafllcr, had been 
detained at C.alcutta hy order of the direc- 
tors, on the ground of heing a dangerous 
intriguer, whose liberty might endanger the 
safety of the slate ; and this conelnsion was 
arrived at mainly through evidence brought 
forward hy Hastings, who eonducted the 
cjaraination, and was known to entcrt.ain a 
very unfavonrahlc opinion of Nnneomar. 
At the period of the trial of Mohammed 
Kcr.a Khan, the govcnior-gcner.al look great 
credit for the manner in which, notwith- 
standing his private feelings, he had entered 
; freely into all the com|)laints brought for- 
ward* hy the llrahmin ex-dewnii against his 
Mussulman successor. He even showed 
Nuncomar considerable personal attention 
until the termination of the aO'air, when 
' the accusations not being cstahlished, 
were pronounced malicious and libellous. 

. Nuncomar felt that he had been U'cd ns a 
: mere tool ; and, stung to the soul hy the 
: disgrace in which Ids ambitious schemes 
i had terminated, he retired into tcmiiorary 
. obscurity, and eagerly sraited an ojipor- 
j tunity of revenge. 

I The dissensions which took place in the 
I council, speedily afl'orded tlic desired np- 
'< portunity; and just four months after the 
! establishment of the new gos'crnmcnt, Nuii- 
i coraar presented a nicroorial to the comicil, 
j which contained a formal statement of 
i bribes, to a great extent, received hy the 
governor-general from Jlohammcd Heza 
Khan, as the price of bringing the inquiry 
into his conduct to a favourable termination. 
Francis read the paper aloud : a .stormy 

• One of Uic most moilcrntc and unprejudiced 
authorities on this suliject truly remarks, that 
“ opinions may, indeed, diiTer as to the extent of 
Hastings' culpability j but he must ho a warm parli- 
2 X 


nltcreation followed. Hastings, for onec, I 
lost all temper; called hisneeuser the basest • 
of mankind ; indignantly denied the right of 
the councillors to .sit in jiidgmenl on their 
superior; and, nnon tlio request of Nun- 
comar to he heard in ])rr.son being granted 
hy the majority, he. left the room, followed 
by H.irwcll. (seirernl CInvering took the 
v.arant chair, — Nnneomar was called in, 
and, in aildition to the previous chargr.s, he i 
alleged that two erore and a-half of rii- 1 
pees had been paid by Mniinee Ilegiim to ! 
Hastings, and that lie had himself pur- 
rlmsrd his .son’s nppointnieiil, ns her col- 
league in ofllee, witli another erore. 

H.nstings fell the ground giving w.ay be- | 
nr.ith his fret. 'J'lic arrangement (to use 
the most lenient ejiithet) lictsvecn him and 
Mnnnec Hegnin, regarding the "entertain- 
ment money,” would, if other testimony 
were wanting, sufliee to jirovc that he lind 
not scrupled to obtain, in a more or less 
snrn'ptitimiH manner, large sums in addition 
to the regular salary (£2.">,000 ]>rr annum), 
and allownnce.s attached to his position of 
governor-general. Tlie probability was a 
strong one, that the various and specific 
charges which the vinilietivc Itr.ahmin was 
prepared to maintain at the linr.nrd of his 
life, Would contain at least siiflieienl truth , 
to cn.ahle the adversaries of Hastings to 
triumph over liim, hy the niin of the repu- ■ 
tntion he had, from early youth, spent . 
lahorious d.ays and anxious nights in nc- ' 
qniring. To lose this nas to lose all: he 
had no extraneons influence with the ' 
crown, the ministers, in parliament, or even 
with the company, Minicieiil to prop np his I 
claims to the Iiigli position which credit for i 
personal disinterestedness, still more than 
for great and varied t.alents, lind obtained 
for him. M'ilh a mind depressed hy gloomy’ 
.vpprcliensioii, he prepared for the worst; 
and, to avoid the last disgrace of dismissal, 
placed in tlie hands of two confidential 
iigcntsf inluoiidon his formal rcsigimtion, to 
he tendered to the directors in tlie event of 
a crisis arriving wliich should render this 
humiliating step of evident expediency. 
Meanwhile he met his foes with his usual 
undaunted mien, and carried the war into 
the enemy's country, by instituting pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court against Nun- 
comar and two kinsmen, named I'owkc, in 

«an, indeed, who will go to the length of declaring 
that the hands of the governor-general were alto- 
gether clc.an." — (Thornton’s Jlnlit/i Inilin, ii., 71.) 

■f Col. .Maclcanc and Jlr. Graham. 
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the company’s service, ’for an alleged con- quiescent, and thereby confirmed the general 
spiracy to force a native, named Camul-oo- conviction that he dared not encounter the 
deen, to write a petition reflecting falsely charges of Nuncomar. 
and injuriously on himself and certain of The sufliciency of the evidence by which 
his adherents, including his banyan Cantoo the act of forgery was estaHished, is a 
I Baboo, on whom he was known to have question of secondary importance when 
conferred undue privileges. Clavering, Mon- compared with the palpable injustice of 
son, and Francis, after hearing the evidence inflicting capital punishment for a venial 
adduced at an examination before the offence on a person over whom the judges 
judges, placed on record their conviction had but a very questionable claim to eser- 
that the charge was a fabrication, and had cise any jurisdiction at alLf Forgery in 
no foundation whatever in truth. Within India was the very easiest and commonest 
a few days from this time a more serious description of swindling — a practice which 
offence was alleged against Nuncomar — it was as needful; and quite as difficult, for j 
he was arrested on a charge of forging a men of business to be on their guard against 
bond five years before, and thrown into the in every-day life, as for a lounger in the 
common gaol. The ostensible prosecutor streets of London to take care of the 
was a native of inconsiderable station; but handkerchief in his great-coat pocket. 
Hastings was then, and is stilt, considered The English law,, which made it a capital 
to have been the real mover in the busi- offence, was just one of those the introduc- 
ness. The majority manifested their con- tion of which into Bengal would have been 
victions in the most conspicuous manner : most vehemently deprecated by Hastings, 
they dispatched urgent and repeated mes- had he not been personally interested in its 
sages to the judges, demanding that Nun- enforcement. The natives, both Mussul- 
comar should be held to bail; but to no man and Hindoo, were astounded at the 
purpose. The assizes commenced; a true unprecedented severity of the sentence; 
bill was found; Nuncomar was brought many of them, doubtless, remembered the 
before Sir Elijah Impey, and after a pro- notorious forgery of Clive, and the fate of 
tracted examination, involving much con- Omichund : and now an aged man, a Brah- 
tradiotory swearing, was pronounced guilty min of high caste, was sentenced to a 
by a jury of Englishmen, and condemned to public and terrible doom for an act, a little 
death. more selfish in its immediate motive, but 

The animus of the whole aSair could not certainly far less dreadful in its effects, 
be mistaken : all classes were infected by a The offence which had not barred an Eng- 
fever of excitement; and Clavering, it is lishman’s path to a peerage, was now to 
said, swore that Nuncomar should be doom a Hindoo to the gallows. And yet 
rescued, even at the foot of the gallows, not so; the ostensible reason deceived no 
Impey behaved throughout the trial with one; and even the warmest partisans of 
overbearing violence, and not only refused Hastings could not but view Nuncomar 
to grant a reprieve until the pleasure of the rather as the determined opponent of the 
home authorities should be known, but even governor-general, about to pay with life the 
censured the counsel of Nuncomar, in open forfeit of defeat, than as a common felon, 
court, for his laudable attempt to prevail on condemned to die for a petty crime. The 
the foreman of the jury to join in recom- Mussulmans were mostly disposed to view 
mending his client to mercy.* Hastings, with exultation the fate of the inveterate foe 
who might, had he chosen, have set his cha- of Mohammed Keza Khan ; but the Hindoos 
racter in the fairest light by procuring the waited in an agony of shame and doubt the 
respite of his accuser, remained perfectly dawn of the day which was to witness the 

•Thornton’s Sriiish India, ii., 84. Burke pub- evidence is not unexceptionable, since it is very pos- 
licly accused Hastings of having murdered Nunco- sible that these words referred to the important de- 
mar, through the hands of Impey.” Macaulay views cision of the judges, at a subsequent crisis in the ca- 
the matter more leniently as regards Hastings; but reer of Hostings, when liis resignation was declared 
deems the main point at issue quite clear to everyone, invalid, and Ciavering reluctantly compelled to relin- 
o idiots and biographers excepted,” and considers any quish his claim to the position of governor-general, 
lingering doubt on the subject quite set aside by the f Inasmuch as Nuncomar was not a voluntary in- 
strong language in which Impey was subsequently habitant of Calcutta at the time when the offence 
described by 'Hastings os the man ” to whose sup- was said to have ^been committed, but a prisoner 
port I was at one time indebted for the safety of my brought and detained thcre^ by constraint, under 
fortune, honour, and reputatiou.” — (ii., 255.) Butthis the circumstances referred to m the preceding page. 
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the undisputed master of the field. The 
first to fail was Colonel Monson, who, after 
two months’ sickness, fell a victim to the 
depressing influence of climate, and the wear 
[ and tear of faction. The casting vote of 
Hastings, joined to the undeviating support 
j of Harwell, restored his complete ascendancy 
! in council, which he exercised by reversing 
: all the measures of his adversaries, displacing 
I their nominees to make way for officials of 
his own appointment, and by reverting to 
j his previous plans of conquest and dominion, 
of which the leading principle was the 
formation of subsidiary alliances with the 
native princes, especially of Oude and Berar, 

■ — a policy which, in skilful hands would, he 
foresaw, act as a powerful lever wherewith to 
raise England to a position of paramount 
authority in India. But once again his 
ambitious career was destined to receive a 
severe though temporary check. The ac- 
counts sent home by the Chveriag party, 
furnished both the government and the 
directors of the E. I. Cy. with strong argu- 
ments for his immediate recall. With the 
proprietors he had been, and always con- 
tinued to be, a special favourite, and they 
vehemently opposed the measure. Still 
there seemed so little chance of his con- 
tinuance in office, save for a limited time, 
and on the most precarious and unsatisfac- 
tory tenure, that his agents and friends, after 
much discussion, thought themselves war- 
ranted in endeavouring to effect a compro- 
mise, by tendering his voluntary resignation 
in return for a private guarantee on the part 
of government for certain honours and advan- 
tages nc^t clearly stated. The resignation was 
proffered and accepted, but it appears that 
the conditions annexed to it were not ful- 
filled; for the negotiators sent Hastings 
word, by the same ship that brought an 
order for the occupation of the chair by 
General Clavering (pending the arrival of 
the newly-appointed governor-general, Mr. 
Wheler), that they hoped he would not 
abide by the pledge given on his behalfi 
since tlie stipulations made at the same time 
had been already flagrantly violated.’*' 

On receipt of this varied intelligence, 
Hastings was, or affected to be, at a loss 

• See Letters of Macleane and Stewart. — (XtA, 
ii., 95.) The " gross breacli” of agreement so loudly 
complained of, was the investment of General Claver- 
ing with the order of the Bath. This same red 
ribbon” created as much spleen and envy nmong the 
English functionaries, as the privilege of carrying 
a fish on their banners did nmong tlic ancient Slogul 
nobility; and a strange evidence of the consequence. 


bow to act; but the violence of General 
Clavering in attempting the forcible assump- 
tion of the reins of government, afforded 
him an inducement or a pretext to repu- 
diate the proceedings of his representatives 
in London, and declare .that his instructions 
had been mistaken ; that he had not, and 
would not resign. Clavering insisted tiiat 
the resignation which had been tendered 
and accepted in England, could not be 
revoked in India: he therefore proceeded, 
with the support of Francis, to take the 
oaths of office, issue proclamations as gover- 
nor-general, hold a council, and formally 
demand the surrender of the keys of the 
fort and the treasury. But Hastings had 
the advantage of that possession which an 
old adage pronounces to be “ nine-tenths of 
the law he warned the officers of the gar- 
rison at Port William, and of all the neigh- 
bouring stations, to obey no orders but his 
at their perils and altogether assumed so 
daring an attitude, that his adversaries 
shrank from the alternative of civil war, 
and consented to abide by the decision of 
the judges. The notorious partiality of the 
! chief justice left little doubt of the issue; 
but apart from any such bias, the decree 
was sufficiently well-grounded. The right 
of Clavering rested on the resignation of 
Hastings, and Hastings would not resign. 
In such a case the most reasonable course 
was to let things remain as they were, pend- 
ing the decision of the home authorities. 
The defeated party, and especially Francis, 
behaved with unexpected moderation; but 
the victor, not contented with his triumph, 
strove to prevent Clavering from reassumiug 
his place in the council, on the ground that 
it had been formally vacated, and could not 
be reoccupied except with the combined 
sanction of the ministers, and directors. 
This absurd proposition Hastings maintained 
with all the special pleading of which he 
was an unrivalled master; but the judges 
could not, for very shame, supjiort him, and 
Clavering was'suffered to resume his former 
position. These proceedings occurred in J uiic, 
1777. They had a most injurious cfl'ect on 
the health of the high-principled but hasty- 
tempered general; so mueh so, that Hastings’ 

attributed to the intriguing nabob of Arcot nt the 
English court, was afforded by the knightly insignia 
being sent to him, with autliority to invest tlicrcwiili 
General Cootc, and the royal ambassador, Sir John 
Lindsay.— (Auber’s /ndia, i., ’JOB.) The greatest 
wonder is, that llic honest and plain-spoken general 
did not fialiv refuse to receive tlie honour by llio 
hand of one he .so tboroiigbly despised.; j 
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jiropliccr tlinl Iio would soon die of vexa- 
tion, was re.ali'^cd in the followin',; Au',;nsl.* 
Air. AVheler, on his arrival in November, 
was coniiicllcd to content himself with the 
rank of a councillor, instead of the high 
ofllce he had expeeted to fdl. National 
dinicnlties fast following one another, en- 
caged the whole attention of Rnglish poli- 
ticians ; and « ar with America, conjoined to 
the hostility of France, Spain, and Holland, 
aith the armed ncnlndity of the Raltic, 
and growing discontent in Ireland, left the 
niinistryt little inclination to begin reforms 
in India, which must commence with the 
removal of a man whose experience, energy, 
and self-reliance might be depended upon 
in the most perilous emergency for the de- 
fence of liritish intca'sts in India ; although, 
in less critical times, his aggressive policy 
necessitated an amount of counter-action 
quite inconsistent with the nnehreked 
authority he so ardently desired to obtain, 
and which, for many reasons, it seemed 
advisable to vest in the povcrnor.'gcncral. 
These considcratiotis |iroeurcd for Hastings 
a temporary confirmation in office after the 
expiration of the term originally fixed by 
the Regulating Act. In 1770, a new par- 
liamcnt.ary decree aunonneed that the 
£1, -100,000 borrowed of the public, having 
been rcp.aid by the company, and their bond- 
debt reduced to £1,3011,000, they were 
; authorised to declare a dividend of eight 

1 per cent. The raising of the dividend seems 
j to have been an ill-omened measure ; for 
j once again it was followed by an increase 

1 of pecuniary distress, which not even the 
j inventive brain and strong arm of the gnver- 
j nor-gcncral could find means to dissipate, 
i although the departure of Francis freed 
him from the restraining presence of a se- 
vere and prejudiced, though puhlic-spiritcd 
censor, llcforc their final separation, n 
partial and temporary reconciliation took 
place, efTcctcd under peculiar cireuinstancc.s, 
through, the mediation of Air. Barwcll, who, 
liaving amassed an ample fortune, rclnrned 
to enjoy it in Fngland in 1780. Unanimity 
in the council was indeed of the first neces- 
sity to meet a great and instant danger — 
namely, the alarming excitement occasioned 
among the native population by the pcrsc- 
* It was aljoul this period that the news of the 
mucli-desirid divorce arrived, wliich cniiblcd the 
Bnronc-s Imhoff to become Mrs. Hastings. The 
Mussulman chronicler, in relating die splendid fes- 
tivities sriih which the marriage was celebrated, 
asserts that the governor general, vexed at the tb- 
cence of Clavcring, went himself to his house, and 

vcrinir attempt*; of iho Suprnmo Court to 
extend its jurisdiction over llic ^rholc of the 
company*.'; territory, nud to exert a eontroU 
in" power even over tlic council itself. 
MaCsanlay has drawn rv picture of tin*; period 
in lftnf:un"c too vivid and graphic to be 
condciisetl, and whiclx has a peculiar value 
an proeecdini; from the pen of one who Inm- 
sclf fdled the position of councillor in the 
Itenpal presidency, in an cxjirc.ssly Icpnl 
c.apaeity. In cmimernling tlic evils al- 
tendiup the new Irihunal, ho fitsvtca that it 
had “colleclcd round itself,** — 

** A hiMuliUi nf linnifT** followcrr enmpued wiih 
whom ihc rcloiacrs of the troril I*!i{;U*h spunpinj;- 
houtrt, in ihf iinnt tinir*, iiuelil be coroidcivd fts 
ujirii;hl nnd irnilrr-brnrlnl. ^Inny inlin-i biKhlv 
con*ii!rrrti rvnionp thrir fo«nlf\ni/‘n werr firirnl, 
hurried up to Cnlruila, nunp into tin* common paol, 
noifornny crime su'>pccl»*d. not for any d'*bl 

that hnd brrn pro\ed» hut nierrlv as n prrc.Ttition 
till ibrircan'c itiould come to trlnl. Thrro wrro in- 
%tfincfs in nldrh m'‘n of the mo^i vmrmblc dip* 
nity, prrstrnt» d without nf.unc hy rxlortionrrs, din! 
of fapr and ikb.nmr in the prlpe of tbr viU* nIpunriU 
of Imprv. Tiir hsrrms of nohlr Mohnmmt‘dan«, 
•snetuaon rr^prMod in the cn«t hv pnvrrnmcTiK 
whtfh rr*pfc!rd nothinp »*hr, wore htiriU op«*n hy 
panp^ of hniliiT*. 'Hh* MuMulman*, bravrr, and Irt* 
accuitomcd to fuhmiv^ion llian tlic Hindoos, snnir* 
timr^ stood rn ihrir drfrnfo; and there wtTP in- 
•tanpr% in which they fhrd their blood in die door- 
way, whiir drftndinp. ^word in liand, th»* ftnerrd 
np^rtmcnn of thrir women. Nay, it *crmrd ns If 
the f.'>int*hr?.rtfd llmcalrr, who had crouched at the 
fcrl of Sur.'ij.ih Dowlah — who had brrn nuitc durinp 
thr odmini«tr.'vtion of Vandttarl, would at Icnpth 
find courap'- in despair. Xo Mnbmti.a itnn*mn liad 
rxcT *prr.a'l ibrouph the proxincr *urh dismay ns 
this inrond of Kophsh lawjrr*. All the injuslicr of 
formrr oppressors, Asiatic and Knnmr.nn, appeared 
ns n tilr*«jnp wh^'n romparrd with the justice of a 
ijupTcmc Court." • • • **'rhr lapse of fixty 

yr.nr*, the Yirlur and wisdom of many eminent 
ir.apistr.alrs who hate durinp that lime administered 
justice in the Supreme C<iurt, have not elTacrd from 
the minds of the people of Penpal the recollection of 
those evil dayn.”— (A’s^oy, p. dU.) 

The power of the Supreme Court con- 
linuetl to increase, until it seemed as if 
every other function of povernment would 
be swept aw.ny in the vortex created 
hy its cver-prowing circles. Not snlis- 
ficd with trenliup with the utmost con- 
tempt the mapistrates and judpes of the 
highest rcspcctul)ility in the cannery, the 
"black agents," as the chief justice cou- 
nt Icnpth hroupht liim in triumph to pay liomnpc to 
the bride. The fatigue and excitement, pcrnnps, 
occclcwtcd ft crisis, for the general died n few duys 
later,— -(•SVyezr ul Mutahhenn, ii-, d77.) 

t The dissolution of the Hockinphnm minislr)', hy 
the audden death of its chief, in 1782, was one of the 
circumstances which prevented Hastings* recall. 
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the undisputed master of the field. The 
first to fail was Colonel Monson, who, after 
two months’ sickness, fell a victim to the 
depressing influence of climate, and the wear 
and tear of faction. The casting vote of 
Hastings, joined to the undeviating support 
of Barwell, restored his complete ascendancy 
in council, which he exercised by reversing 
all the measures of his adversaries, displacing 
their nominees to make way for officials of 
his own appointment, and by reverting to 
his previous plans of conquest and dominion, 
of which the leading principle was the 
formation of subsidiary alliances with the 
native princes, especially of Qude and Berar, 
— a policy which, in skilful hands would, be 
foresaw, act as a powerful lever wherewith to 
raise England to a position of paramount 
authority in India. But once again his 
ambitious career was destined to receive a 
severe though temporary check. The ac- 
counts sent home by the Clavering party, 
furnished both the government and the 
directors of the E. I. Cy. with strong argu- 
ments for his immediate recall. With the 
proprietors he had been, and always con- 
tinued to be, a special favourite, and they 
vehemently opposed the measure. Still 
there seemed so little chance of his con- 
tinuance in office, save for a limited time, 
and on the most precarious and unsatisfac- 
tory tenure, that his agents and friends, after 
much discussion, thought themselves war- 
ranted in endeavouring to effect a compro- 
mise, by tendering his voluntary resignation 
in return for a private guarantee on the part 
of government for certain honours and advan- 
tages n^t clearly stated. The resignation was 
proffered and accepted, but it appears that 
the conditions annexed to it were not ful- 
filled j for the negotiators sent Hastings 
word, by the same ship that brought an 
order for the occupation of the chair by 
General Clavering (pending the arrival of 
the newly-appointed governor-general, Mr. 
Wlieler), that they hoped he would not 
abide by the pledge given on his behalf, 
since the stipulations made at the same time 
had been already flagrantly violated,* 

I On receipt of this varied intelligence, 
Hastings was, or affected to be, at a loss 

* See Letters of Jfacleane and Stewart. — (Li/e, 
ii., 95.) The “ gross breaeh” of agreement so loudly 
complained of, was the investment of General Ciaver- 
ing with the order of the Bath. This same “ red 
ribbon” created as much spleen and envy among the 
English functionaries, as the privilege of carrying 
a fish on their banners did among the ancient Mogul 
nobility; and a strange evidence of the consequence, 


how to act; but the violence of General 
Clavering in attempting the forcible assump- 
tion of the reins of government, aflhrded 
him an inducement or a pretext to repu- 
diate the proceedings of his representatives 
in London, and declare that his instructions 
had been mistaken; that he had not, and 
would not resign. Clavering insisted that 
the resignation which had been tendered 
and accepted in England, could not be 
revoked in India; he therefore proceeded, 
with the support of Francis, to take the 
oaths of office, issue proclamations as gover- 
nor-general, hold a council, and formally 
demand the surrender of the keys of the 
fort and the treasury. But Hastings had 
the advantage of that possession which an 
old adage pronounces to be “ nine-tenths of 
the law he warned the officers of the gar- 
rison at Fort William, and of all the neigh- 
bouring stations, to obey no orders but his 
at their peril, and altogether assumed so 
daring an attitude, tliat his adversaries 
shrank from the alternative of civil war, 
and consented to abide by the decision of 
the judges. The notorious partiality of the 
chief justice left little doubt of the issue; 
but apart from any such bias, the decree 
was sufficiently well-grounded. The right 
of Clavering rested on the resignation of 
Hastings, and Hastings would not resign. 
In such a case the most reasonable course 
was to let things remain as they were, pend- 
ing the decision of the home authorities. 
The defeated party, and especially Francis, 
behaved with une.vpected moderation; but 
the victor, not contented with his triumph, 
strove to prevent Clavering from reassuraing 
bis place in the council, on the ground that 
it had been formally vacated, and could not 
be reoccupied except with the combined 
sanction of the ministers and directors. 
This absurd proposition Hastings maintained 
with all the special pleading of which ho 
was an unrivalled master; hut the judges 
could not, for very shame, support him, and 
Clavering was'suflered to resume his former 
position. These proceedings occurred in Juno, 
1777. They had a most injurious cflect on 
the health of tlic high-principled hut hastr- 
tempered general; so much so, that Hastings’ 

attributed to the intriguing nabob of rtreot at the 
EngUsb court, was afforded l>y tlie knightly in'ignia 
being sent to him, with authority to invest thcrewitli 
General Conte, and the royal ambassador. Sir dohn 
Lindsay.— (Auber’s India, i., 30G.) The greatest 
wonder is, that the honest and plain-spoken general 
did not flatly refuse to receive the honour by the 
hand of one he so thoroughly despised.; j 
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prophecy that he would soon die of vexa- 
tion, was realised in the following August.* 
hir. Wheler, on his arrival in November, 
was compelled to content himself with tiie 
rank of a councillor, instead of the high 
office he had expected to fill. National 
difficulties fast following one another, en- 
gaged the whole attention of English poli- 
ticians; and war with America, conjoined to 
the hostility of France, Spain, and Holland, 
with the armed neutrality of the Baltic, 
and growing discontent in Ireland, left the 
ministryt little inclination to begin reforms 
in India, which must commence with the 
removal of a man whose experience, energy, 
and self-reliance might be depended upon 
in the most perilous emergency for the de- 
fence of British interests in India ; although, 
in less critical times, his aggressive policy 
j necessitated an amount of counter-action 
quite inconsistent with the unchecked 
authority he so ardently desired to obtain, 
and which, for many reasons, it seemed 
advisable to vest in the governor-general. 
These considerations procured for Hastings 
a temporary confirmation in office after the 
expiration of the term originally fixed by 
the Regulating Act. In 1779, a new par- 
liamentary decree announced that the 
i6l, 400,000 borrowed of the public, having 
been repaid by the company, and their bond- 
debt reduced to £1,500,000, they were 
authorised to declare a dividend of eight 
per cent. The raising of the dividend seems 
to have been an ill-omened measure; for 
once again it was followed by an increase 
of pecuniary distress, which not even the 
inventive brain and strong arm of the gover- 
nor-general could find means to dissipate, 
although the departure of Francis freed 
him from the restraining preseuce of a se- 
vere and prejudiced, though public-spirited 
censor. Before their final separation, a 
partial and temporary reconciliation took 
place, effected under peculiar circumstances, 
through the mediation of Mr. Barwell, who; 
having amassed an ample fortune, returned 
to enjoy it in England in 1780. Unanimity 
in the council was indeed of the first neces- 
sity to meet a great and instant danger — 
ns-mely, the alarming excitement occasioned 
among the native population by the perse- 

* It was about this period that the news of the 
tnuch-desired divorce arrived, which enabled the 
Baroness Imhoff to become Mrs. Hastings. The 
Mussulman chronicler, in relating the splendid fes- 
tivities with which the marriage was celebrated, 
asserts that the governor general, vexed at the eb- 
aence of Clavering, went himself to his house, and 


vering attempts of the Supreme Court to 
extend its jurisdiction over the whole of the 
company’s territory, and to exert a control- 
ing power even over the council itself. 
Macaulay has drawn a picture of this period 
in language too vivid and graphic to be 
condensed, and which has a peculiar value 
as proceeding from the pen of one who him- 
self filled the position of councillor in the 
Bengal presidency, in an expressly legal 
capacity. In enumerating the evils at- 
tending the new tribunal, he states that it 
had “ collected round itself,” — 

“ A banditti of bailiffs’ followers compared with 
whom the retainers of the worst English spunging- 
houses, in the worst times, might be considered as 
upright and tender-hearted. Many natives highly 
considered among their countrymen were seized, 
hurried up to Calcutta, flung into the common gaol, 
not for any crime even suspected, not for any debt 
that had been proved, but merely as a precaution 
till their eause should eome to trial. There were in- 
stances in which men of the most venerable dig- 
nity, persecuted without a cause by extortioners, died 
of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils 
of Impey. The harems of noble Mohammedans, 
sanctuaries respected in the east by governments 
which respected nothing else, were burst open by 
gangs of bailiffs. The Mussulmans, braver, and less 
accustomed to submission than the Hindoos, some- 
times stood on their defence j and there were in- 
stances in which they shed their blood in the door- 
way, while defending, sword in hand, the sacred 
apartments of their women. Nay, it seemed ns if 
the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had crouched at the 
feet of Surajah Dowlah — who had been mute during 
the administration of Vansittart, would at length 
find courage in despair. No Mahratta invasion had 
ever spread through the province such dismay ns 
this inroad of English lawyers. All the injustice of 
former oppressors, Asiatic and European, appeared 
as a blessing when compared with tbe justice of a 
Supreme Court." • • • n lapse of sixty 
years, the virtue and wisdom of many eminent 
magistrates who have during that time administered 
justice in the Supreme Court, have not effaced from 
the minds of the people of Bengal the recollection of 
those evil days.” — {Esiay, p. 49.) 

The power of tbe Supreme Court con- 
tinued to increase, until it seemed as if 
every other function of government would 
be swept away in the vortex created 
by its ever-growing circles. Not satis- 
fied with treating with the utmost con- 
tempt the magistrates and judges of the 
highest respectability in the country, the 
“black agents,” as the chief justice con- 

at length brought him in triumph to pay homage to 
the bride. The fatigue and excitement, perhaps, 
aceelerated a crisis, for the general died a few days 
later . — {Siyar nl SlutaMierin, ii., 477.) 

t The dissolution of the Rockingham ministry, by 
the sudden death of its chief, in 1782, was one of the 
circumstances which prevented Hastings’ recall. 
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teinptuously termed them* he at length and to the executive administration of 
fairly vratured upon a distinct assumption Bengal. This vioTv of the case iras per- 
of dominant authority in Bengal, by sum- fectly just. Even as far as the rival func- 
moning the governor-general and council tionaries (executive and judicial) were con- 
individually to defend themselves against a cerned, it could produce only a temporary 
suit for trespass committed by them in their pacification, while its worst effect was — as a 
official capacity. Hastings could bear much parliamentary committee afterwards affirmed 
from his “respectable friend, Sir Elijah — that it gave the governor-general an as- 
Impey but there were limits even to his cendaney by which he was “ enabled to do 
tolerance ; and Francis, who had long vehe- things, under the name and appearance of a 
mently remonstrated against the tyranny of legal court, which he would not presume to 
the Supreme Court, willingly shared the do in his own person.”t The measure was 
responsibility of releasing various persons carried by Hastings and Coote,j: in defiance 
wrongfully imprisoned by the judges, and of Francis and Wheler; and the chief jus- 
of preparing to resist the outrageous pro- tice entered on his double functions, and 
ceedings of the sheriff's officers, if necessary, the receipt of his double salary, with much 
by the sword. But before matters had pro- alacrity, but considerably diminished arro- 
ceeded to the last extremity, a compromise gance, and continued to give undeviating 
was effected between the governor-general allegiance to his patron, until news arrived 
and chief justice, by means of an offer wJiich of an act of parliament, passed in 1783, for 
the former had clearly no right to make, the limitation of the powers of the Supreme 
and the latter no shadow of excuse for ac- Court of judicature; accompanied bythere- 
cepting. It will be remembered, that before call of Impey, to answer before the House 
the Regulating Act came into operation in of Commons the charge of having “accepted 
India, a court of appeal had been projected, an office not agreeable to the true intent 
under the title of Sudder Beioamee Adawlut, and meaning of the act 13 Geo. HI." 
to consist of the governor- general and The ascendancy of Hastings afforded 
council in person ; but this arrangement some relief to the natives against wanton 
had not been carried out, because the in- outrage, and the subsequent restraint laid 
tended members feared to find their deci- on Anglo-Indian jurisdiction, contributed to 
sions set aside fay the overweening authority their further relief. . But tiie terrible pres- • 
assumed by the “king’s judges,” as the tige given by the unwarrantable proceedings 
officers of the Supreme Court delighted to of these times could not easily pass away, 
style themselves, in contradistinction to the Moreover, even when its first terrors had 
company's servants. It was precisely this been set aside, the labyrinth of innu- 
independence (in itself so just and neces- merable and inexplicable forms, aggravated 
sary, though misused in unworthy and in- by the difficulties of a foreign language, in 
discreet hands) that Hastings desired to whichanativefound Jiimselfsurroundedwhen 
destroy ; and he did so, for the time at brought within the mysterious circle of an 
least, most effectually, by offering Impey, English court of law, was calculated to 
in addition to the office already held by deepen rather than remove the prejudices 
him, that of chief justice of the Sudder De- of persons who might be impelled by suffer- 
wannee Adawlut, with a salary and fixed ing to seek relief from present injury or 
emoluments amounting to nearly £8,000 redress for past wrongs, by a course of liti- 
a-year, to be held during the pleasure of the gation which experience could scarcely fail 
governor-general and council. Francis and to prove so tardy and expensive in its pro- 
Wheler united in opposing this arrange- gress, as frequently to neutralise the benefit 
ment, and stated, in plain terms, that the of an upright and unprejudiced decision, 
idea of establishing peace upon the ground I can speak from personal experience of the 
of adverse claims still unrelaxed, and which fear entertained, by both Mussulmans and 
nothing even appeared to reconcile but the Hindoos, of being by any hook or handle 
lucrative office given to the chief justice, involved in the harassing intric.acics ol a 
could be maintained only upon suppositions lawsuit; and even to the present day, many 
hi.dilv dishonourable to the public justice natives from the interior habitually fix their 


♦ Letter of Impey to Lord Weymouth. — (Mill.) 

+ Jtenort of Committee, 1781. 

. r.. C -n tl 


ahodcs on the safe side of the jrnhrntta 
ditch — the boundary of chancery and other 


t S Coote°who had Lon the place of Barwcll, wR branches of tl;c Supreme Court 
seconded Hastings, though with doubt and hesitation. Tim uncompromising opposition of 1' rancis 
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to the scheme of Hastings, together with 
differences on points of foreign policy, ter- 
minated in the renewal, and even increase, 
of former ill-feeling. The governor-general 
recorded, in an official minute, his disbelief 
in the " promises of candour” made by his 
opponent, and declared his public, like liis 
private conduct, “void of truth and honour.” 
Francis, whose hc.alth and spirits had been 
for some time visibly failing, and wbo, in 
the words of bis opponent, bad lost all self- 
control, and needed to bo dealt with like " a 
passionate woman,”* * * § could ill bc.ar tins un- 
merited taunt. After the council bad risen, 
he placed a challenge in the bands of 
Hastings. It had been expected, and w.as 
immediately accepted. The example had 
been previously given by General Clavering 
(the commaudcr-in-chicf) and Mr. B.arwcU ; 
and now tbc governor-gcncr.al of India and 
the senior councillor, with remarkable dis- 
regard for the interests of their employers at 
a very critical period (not to speak of higher 
principles, which were quite out of the ques- 
tion), proceeded to edify an assemblage of 
women and children, by fighting a duel, as the 
Mussulman chronicler has it, “according to 
the established custom of the nation.”t At 
the first exchange of shots, Francis fell, 
severely but not mortally wounded. He 
recovered slowly, and resumed his scat at 
the council board ; until, wearied with the 
unequal contest, he threw up his position 
and returned to England at the close of 
1782, leaving to Hastings the undisputed 
supremacy. ’iVheler had gradually been 
relaxing in his opposition. After the de- 
parture of his unbending colleague, he 
sided almost invariably with the governor- 
general, who spared no efforts to conciliate 
him by every possible means, especially by 
" providing handsomely for all his friends.” J 
Yet, however great the triumph of Hastings, 
and undisguised his delight at the successful 
termination of a six years’ conflict, abundant 
cause for anxiety remained, on every side, 
to lower the exulting tone he might have 
otherwise assumed. The ministers of the 

• Life of MasUngs, ii., 384. 

t Siyar ul Mutakhcrin, ii., 618. 

t AVheler’s support was not, however, quite un- 
deviating j and his despotic chief complained of his 
attachment to ** the lees of hlr. Francis, and his 
practice of a strunge policy of hearing whatever 
any man has to say, and especially against public 
measures.” — {Life of LLastinge, ii., 384.) 

§ Idem, iii., 31. 

H He himself acknowledged how little he allowed 
an “ expression dictated hy the impulse of present 


crown and the directors of the company 
suffered his retention of the highest office in 
India simply as a measure of temporary 
expediency ; and even his stanch friends, the 
proprietors, failed not to give occasional 
and qualified censure to the unscrupulous 
deeds of the man on whose abilities and ex- 
perience they relied for the fulfilment of 
those financial cxpccttitions which he had 
made it his great object to realise. But the 
very uncertaint}' of his position tended to 
encourage his innate propensity for tem- 
porising measures, and induced him to pur- 
chase golden opinions from his fellow-oflicials 
by conniving at innumerable illicit proceed- 
ings, for the interest of individuals, to the 
manifest injury of the revenues of the com- 
pany and the prosperity of the provinces. 
Reforms arc gcncriilly most unpopular 
where most needed ; and Hastings, after 
forming plans for a largo I'cduction of ex- 
penditure, set them aside until, as he re- 
marked, he should be more certain of his, 
own fate ; “ for I will not,” he adds, “ create 
I enemies in order to case the burdens of my 
1 successors.’’^ This very natural feeling, 
though somewhat inconsistent ^vitb the exces- 
sive zeal expressed by the writer for the pecu- 
niary interests of the company, is quite in 
accordance with the unscrupulous manner 
in which he dealt with native princes — 
treating their rights and claims as valid or 
invalid, as substantial ormcre empty-seeming, 
just as it suited his immediate object, j] 
Such h.abitual double-dealing, however con- 
venient the weapons it might afford for an 
immediate emergency, could not fail to 
render his publicly-recorded opinions a 
tissue of tbc most flagrant contradictions ; 
and it tended materially to produce the 
evUs which he endeavoured to prove had 
resulted solely from the opposition made to 
his measures by the ex-majority. Those evils 
are thus enumerated by his own pen : — 
“An exhausted treasury; an accumulating 
debt ; a system charged with expensive 
establishments, and precluded, by the mul- 
titude of dependents and the curse of patron- 

emergency,’’ to impose upon him “the obligation of 
a fixed principle.” And one of his ablest and not 
least partial advocates, in the present day, admits 
that nis determination to hold “ his post and his 
purposes” in defiance of the directors, led him “ to 
devise arguments and assign motives intended to 
meet the exigency of the moment, and, therefore, 
sometimes ns much at variance with themselves as 
were the arguments of those by whom he was so 
vehemently and invariably opposed.” — (Professor 
Wilson’s Note on Mill’s India, iv., 30.) 



i'jioci:i:i)iX(j.s or the uomiiay I’liKsiDr.vcY-i-rs. 


I flio 

from ri'formnlioii ; n covcniincnt dt;- 
liilit.’itcd In- ill!' v.’irioiii Imbitt of invrtrnito 
lirrntiimnirii ; n coiiiitry (ipiiri-cvd hy 
' pri\»tr rapnrily, niid dr|iriv<'d of its vitni 
rrMiiiriTn hy tlm I'lioniioiii r|nniititi('H of 
fiirri'til mn-rio minti.-illy I'xportcd in tiie 
ri'oiillniin; of private, fortiiiiei, in imppliri 
n'lil to Ohiiin, i-'ort St. t!cor(te, to llomliay, 
and lately to tlie nriny at Surat, and hy nn 
imiioverlilicd l.•omm^rl:(■ ; tin; anpport of 
llondi.ay, with all iln new eonqiiett'); tin; 
cliarye of prc’i rviiif; I'ort St. (ieorj;e, and 
j n-eoverinj^ the Onriintin from the haiid*i of a 
I virtorioux enemy ; the entire ninintenance 
I of hotli prexideneiex ; and lastly, a war, 

I eilhi-r netnal or dependinit, in every qtiarter 
I and with every (lotver of Ilitidostan.”' 
j liefore pn)(;eedine to deserilie the manner 
I in which Hastinj;s, now alone at the helm, 

; .steered his way tliroiif;h this troiihled sea of 
I dan"er.s and dillieidties, and likewise through 
I personal trials of his oivn .scekiiif,', it i,s 
' necessary to i\arrate, ns hrietly ns possible, 

, the Icadiii!; events which, .since his promo- 
tion to the station of eovenior-^'cncral in 
1772, had taken place in the minor or sister 
presideneics of llomhay and Madras. 

JioMii.w, 1772 TO 1780. — 'I'hc po«.sc.ssion 
of the lillln island of Salsctte and the fort 
of llassein had Ioiir heen earnestly coveted 
hy flic E. J. Cv., and in 1708, they .stronjtly 
1 n’rjtcd on their Indian rcprc.scntntivcs the 
additional security to llomhay to he de- 
rived from the nnnc.xation of these places ;j 
I w hich, however, they desired to see efl'ceted j 
' "rather by purchase than war.” Under 
* the .strong government of Mndhoo R.ao, the 
latter c.xpcriincnt would have been stifii- 
cicntly hazardous ; ntid the Tcsull of nego- 
, tiations opened in 1772, clearly proved the 
J small chance that c.xisted of a voluntary 
surrender of territories no less valued hy 
the one party than desired by the other. 
The death of the Mahratta pcishwa pro- 
duced dissensions in the etato which, by 
destroying unity of interest even in Toona 
itself, oflercd to the English a prospect of 
obtaining, in the character of mediators or 
partisans, the concessions vainly sought for 
hy more legitimate means. Mndhoo llao, 
always patriotic and unselfish, had diligently 
striven to avert the calamities by which his 
early death was likely to be attended. Per- 
cciv'ing his end approaching, he caused his 
uncle Eagoba to he released from confine- 
ment, and in the most aflecting and im- 

• J.i/l' of llnstiliijs, ii., 329. 

■f Grant Duff’s Slldfiraltas, ii., 2J9. 


pressive manner entreated him to guard and 
guide the person and counsels of his brother 
and sneecssor Narrain Kao, a youth of seven- 
teen. Uagolia appeared kindly disposed to 
the nephew thus committed to his charge, 
and tin; new- pcishwa was formally invested 
hy the pageant-rajah with the insignia of 
olliec. Hut before long, dissensions arose 
hetween the chief ministers of Narrain 
(Siikaram Happoo, Nana I’urnuvcc.s, and 
others, appointed by Jladhoo R.ao) and 
Hagoha, the rcsidt of which was his con- 
rmemeut to certain apartments in the palace. 
While smarting tinder the check thus given 
to his ill-rcgiiintcd ambition, llagoh.a, stimu- 
lateil hy the evil counsels of his talc-bcaring 
wife, Anundcc Bye, was induced to gratify 
the jealous hatred entertaiued hy her against 
Oopika live, the motlicr of jradhoo and 
Narrain, hy giving a written sanction for 
the seizure of the young pcisliwa, which she i 
wickedly converted into an order for his 
nssassiimtion, hy changing tlic word dhu- 
ratri (to seize) into viorawl (to kill.) A 
domc.stic, who liad been publicly flogged by 
order of the destined victim, was a chief 
mover in the plot, which was c.arricd out hy 
I working on the discontent of a body of un- 
paid infantry. They had been c.vtrcmely 
- tnrhnlcnt during the afternoon of the 30th of 
.August, 1773, and in the night the ringleader, 
Somcr Sing, entered the palace by an un- 
finished doorway newly opened to make an 
entrance distinct from that of the portion 
inh.ahitcd by Hagoha. Narrain Hao, on 
starting from sleep, lied, pursued by Somer 
Sing, to ids uncle’s apartments, and flung 
himself into his arras for protection. Hagoha 
interfered, hut Somcr Sing exclaimed — “ I 
have not gone so far to ensure my own 
destruction ; let liira go, or you shall die 
with him." H.agoba was too deeply com- 
promised to give way to remorse : he disen- 
gaged himself from the grasp of his nephew, 
and got out on the terrace. Narrain Hao 
strove to follow him, but was seized by the 
leg and flung to the ground by the vengeful 
servant before named. At this moment 
one of the pcrson.al attendants of tlie peisliwa i 
entered, unarmed, and flew to his rescue } but 
his fidelity cost him his life, for both mas- 
ter and servant were dispatched by the 
swords of tlie assassins.f The unfortunate 
Narrain Hao appears to have manifested a 
degree of indecision and timidity, on this try- 
ing occasion, remarkable in one of his caste 
and nation; but these failings were probably 
not radical defects, but rather incidental 
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r.NGLlSII i:sl’OUSi: CAUSK of ^rAlIltATTA CIllFF UAOOHA— irr:., 


' to Ml uiifoniiril rlinrr.otcr.* A M'arcliiiip 

* i‘iivrvtii:ation iii^titutrd into tlio nfluir 

1 liy Itam Slin^lri'p. llip cclrliratrd juilp', 
' irho'c intrprity Mid nliility lind reflected mi 

inueli lionoiir on the Ildmilli^tr!ltion of hii 
heloved <!i<riple Mtidlu'o l!no. To liim 
Itapoha ronfe'<ed hii partial parlieipntion 
' in the crime, and a'hed ithat atonement hr 
could luahe. *' 'J'he saerifiee of your min 
' life,” replied the iineompnmii'in}: jitdce; 
i •' for neither you nor your government can 
I prosper; and, for my oirn part, I nill neither 

• accept of employment, nor enter I’oona 
; ivhilst you preside thcre.'‘t He kept his 
! Tfoid, and retin'd to a sequestered village, 

■ from nhenre he witnessed liie fulfilment of 
; his pri'dietion ; for I'apoha's " ill-Iuek” he- 
I came proverhial, and eonnnunirated it«elf, in 
j r. preater or Ic's drpree. to every enterprise 
1 in which he was eonrerned. At the onset. 

th.c total ah‘ence of a riv.al claimant enahled 
him to obtain, without diflirulty, the enn- 
firmaticm of the rajah of Sattara to his 
assumption of the rank of pei'hwn; hut his 
title was Mih«equrntly rrndrri'd invalid hy 
the posthumous birth of a ron, the riphtful 
heir to Narrain Uao. (lonsiderahlr doubt 
was thrown upon the lepititnaev of the child 
i I hy the means adojitcd hy tlie ministers 
j j (jCana Furnas rc<, Sukarani Ilappoo, and 
i i others), to proiide a male suhstitute, in the 
j j event of their influence heinp endanpered 
, I hy the birth of a pirl ; hut, as the ca'c hap- 
pened, the rnana’uvre only served to cn- 

■ ( danper their own ran«e, and afTonl Itapoha 
I I a pretext for rc‘istinp the elainis of the 
j I son of his murdered Jiejihew, who was 


proelaimcd )ieishivn ivhen only forty days 
old. The Jinplish authorities njipear to 
have been ipiite misled hy the representa- | 
tions which necompanied his appeal for 
their nssistanre; and even when compelled 
to n-eopnise the utter futility of attemptinp 
to establish hissupremney in defiance of the 
peneral feelinp of the Mahratta nation, they 
seem never to have riphtly understood the 
nature of hi< rlaims, or the basis on ivhieh 
they rested. The eessiuii of Ihissein and 
Sahette, with the payment of a larpe sum 
of money, formed the leadinp stipulations 
on the jiart of the llomhay authorities; hut 
as llapoha was very nnwillinp to eonscnl to 
any rarrifiee of territory, they took-ndvan- 
tape of the plea nfl'orded by an inrlination , 
manifested by the l’ortu;;ne«e to repain their 
ancient po'svsions, to foreihly oceujiy them 
with Itritish troops, protesiinp, nevertheless, 
that they held them only on behalf of 
Itnpoba, until he .should himself reltlc the 
arraupements of the pendinp treaty. 'J’lie 
part t.aken by Sindia ami llolear, in ^idinp 
with the ministers, left him no choice but 
to eoniply with the demands of the Fnplish ; 
and, in return for his roncessions,J :.’,r)(l(l men 
were landed at C’nmhay, nmler f.'olomd Keal- 
inp, in the early part of the year 1775, to aid 
his own moh-likc as'cmhlape of nhonl fl(),0(K) 
men, TheeanipaipnwasMieressfnl.thouplinl* 
tended with ronsidrrahle lossoflife;^ Imt pre- 
parations for the renewal of hostilities, at the j 
rlo<eof the mon*onn, were Middrnly arrested | 
hv the interferenee of the llenpal jircsideney. 
The llomhay authorities were sharply rriiri- I 
manded for disrepardinp the reccnl repo- i 
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• r.zXwc «u- 

j^norlo ur.TTorthy cor.»;i!rrjl;oni vhlrh in»!uctiJ 
iKc ^!op:l irrj.rmr* lo iresi ihfir r.r.Tr 
c!ar.gfrc’.j*i rital*, tr.<l conf.r.p iJnm from vy 

ftilc in nril tlranin^ 

puUic altrnlton so the coofl qunlitin of h;-! in- 
tenOpd iit:ccf«<or. Tlic Mflhrats.ts rvl.nlf’, Shal shr , 
breshen were vitnriTln^ cn rlppbans-fcbl from n! 
' frrall hill in thp environ* of I*oana, vilitn one of, 
the cnin'.aU ficiSfd, ru*hcd furimi*ly lo- 

vtrtl* the spot where they were tralcd. 'n;rcom- 
panionv and aiscndanls of ihe pei«hwa, forpcliinp all 
, courtly cSiquette, tool: lo iheir heel*, nnii Xnrrain 
jumped up lo run cfT with ihc ** IJmsher/* said 
Madhoo iLao, “ what will ihe ukbar* [ncfiVp nnn- 
p<jp'‘rt] say of \ou ?** 'Jlic boy in*tanl]y resumed his 
real, and retained it until ihr dnnpir, which became 
imminent, had been averted bv the nravery of n by- 
■ slander, who, crawinp nttna^pr/, fpran;; in front of 
. the pei^hwa and turned the animal p.*idf by wound- 
ing It in the trunk.— (DulT* Jl/nZ/rnr/n*, ii., 251.) 

\ Jliston/ cj ii., 210. An interesting 

, feature in the inltrcourre of Mndhoo lino and Itam 
Shaslroe, i* rclvtcd hy I.)u(r. The pei^hwn devoted 
{ him*clf, Ql one period, to the practice of “Jbep*' or 
i DIV. X. 2 V 


rrlipou* mrdltation, to n degre*' which inlrrfrr-'d 
with hi* puhllr dutip*. Ham Shavlrre told liirn, 
that if hr wrre inrlinrd In rr*rrt to tl;r condition of 
drtont and ftu*t<re pourly, whlrh by ihr Hindoo 
doctrine wa< th»' r>prd.nl duty of n Ilrahnnn, hr 
would gladly do the p.nmrj hut if, on llir conlrnry, 
M.ndhoo inirndrd to follow the example of hi* prr- 
drcrxors.and rct.aln thr JK)^ilion of an earthly poten- 
tate, llir duti#'* inenmbrnt on iho a'Mimrd oflicc 
ought to be bi* fmt con*iJrralinn, “like musnud, or 
n bfr offrlf-d^ninl in ihr holy city of Ilennre*,— which 
jou will,” s.iid ihr honc't Mrnlor ; ** I will nhidc wiili 
xou iiM'itbcr it-Tlion.” Happily for Mah.irathlm, Mnd- 
hoo Itao remained it* ruler, and Ham Shaxtrro it* 
leading judge,— an unimprachnblr one, for hr h.wl 
no lhir*l far power, and nil hi* habit* were cornI*!ent 
with hi* cbaracirrixlic rule — to Keep nothing more 
in hi* house than sufllcrd for the dny’s cniuuinjilion. 

I Hagoba.or Hugonalh Hao,!iaving no othrrlund*, 
deposited with the company, jewel* valued nt up- 
w.nrd* of six hic*. Thr*r gem* wrrr, nliout Iwrnly- 
fighl jrars later, freely presented to Jlnjer Ibio on 
bi* restoration to ilir ofhceof pcUhwQ, in 1810. 

5 In the fitniill delncliment of Colonel Keating, 
222 perrons j,cn*hi.d, Including elcNtn ofiiccr.*. 
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woll-kiiuvvn {;iclics of tlio oiR'iny, s\irli im 
altcmjit. inrulo in iK’liniU'i' of cIoikIh of 
tniiiu-il MV.ilry, moro lu'rilous tlinn tlio 
aiUunco. Ami m) iho ovonl pnivoil; 
for tlu' fil>t n''.n\;;r;’.ilt‘ inavonu'nt of tlio 
llio’lisli the S'igiirl for nltni-k to thn 
nhoU' hostile foreo, Tho hrntory nnil pkilt 
of Cojimin llrr'.h'y, the olliiTr in oomiunml 
of the rcar-t;n:\ril,'‘ to'^olln-r nith hit oxtra- 
oniinary inlUii’nio v, ith the native troops, 
eominee.l mr.teriaily to sate the invadiiiK: 
army front total ilevtrnetinn. After several 
fntioe.t charuet, the enemy (le'lstcd, without 
hat ill" niaile a -erions imiire-tion on iitiy part ! 
(>r th.e line, lint the lu's of .‘UK) men, iiieiml- j 
im; fifteen olTieer', had Mt eoinpletely dit- ! 
, pirited the military leiider.--. that they now, ' 
in eontinned oj'po'ition to the aritiimentt and 
entre.'.ties of Hartley and others, ilrdared ; 
advanee and retreat alike imjn'ssihle, and 
' that nothin" remained hut to make peace. 

. with the Mahrattas (>n any terms, — in cither 
' words, to confe's themselves caii"hl in their 
on II trap, .and roiiseiit to such a miiscim 
' at their raptors tni"hl dictate. 'I’liey were 
even prepared to "ive tip Ivauoha to hit 
fiH-s. tlic ministers ; Inil he, aware of the ttii- 
"eneront intention, made priv.ate ternit of 
surrender with Sindin. 'I'iie almost iiidcjieii- 
. dent power of this chief, and the je.aloiisy 
' cxistiiii: lictween him and the I’tioiia aii- 
. tliorities, etiahlrd the Knplisli, hy a direct 
:ip|ilieation to him, to ohtain more f.ivonr- 
nhle terms thaii niielil otherwise have Iicen 
, conceded ; Inil despiie the moderation of the 
victors, the Contention of ^Yur"auIn formed 
' a fittiti" endiii" to one of the few dispra.ce- 
fnl eampnient recorded in the atinalt of the 
Ai!"lo-Imlian,army. livery point in dispute 
was yielded : all aciiiiisitioiis made sinre the 
. death of Madhoo It.ao (of course iiicliiditi" 
Srilsettc) were to be rclintpiishcd, as also 
the ruteniie ndsed liy the company in 
1 llioach, )- and even in Slinit, wliicli tlie Mali- 
raltas had never possessed. Hostages (Mr. 
Farmer ami Lieutenant Stewart) were left 
with Sindiafor the performance of the treaty : 
nevertheless, the fir.t act of the coiniiiittcc 
hy whom the whole allair had heen .‘o 
terribly mismanaged, on descendiii" the 
Ghaut in s.afcly, was to countermand the 


order dispalehcd in ngrocinciit with the 
recent eonventioii forhiddiii" the advance of 
the troops from Bengal, j. 

The presideticy were indignant heynnd 
ineasiire at this discrcditnhle coiicltisioii of 
their attempt to show Calcutta what Bomhay 
could do. llastiiigs was, on his jiart, no 
less irritated hy a scries of rnshly-jdaniied 
and iU-exeented nicasurcs, which nothing 
hut “micccss, tlial grand apology for states- 
men's hlniidci-s,''^ could excuse. Ills own 
long-elierished liojies of taking advantage 
of the disseiisiniis of the Mahnilta state 
proved cipially fruitless. A mistaken idea 
of the coiiin xion of Moodajee Bhonslay, 
the ruler of Berar, with the house of Seva- 
jee, led Hastings to stiiniilnte Moodajee to 
assert his supposed elaim to the raj, or 
Miven'igiity, upon the ileatli of Uaiii Jiajah 
in 1T77, and the apjioiiitmeiit, under the 
name of Sliao Maharaj, of a distant rela- 
tive, ndojited as his son, and heir to his 
gilded eaplivity hy the deceased prince. 
■J'lic c'll'ort proved fruitless, for Moodajee 
retained a lively recollection of kindness 
iveeived from the grandfather of the infant 
peishwa, and despite the pnmiptiiigs of am- 
hition, was relnetaiil to interfere with the 
power of that family. Tlicse kindly feel- 
ings, one of the Hindoo guardians of the 
child (cither Nana I'lirnavcrs or SnV.arain 
Bajipoo) had taken pains to cherish, hy 
placing his infant ehnrgc in the arms of 
yoiiii" It.aghoo, the .son of Moodajee, and 
styling him the jiroteetor of the peishwa. 
H.astiiigs himself remarks that arts of this 
ileseriplion eMahlisli in the minds of the 
Mahr.vltas " ohligatioiis of the most solemn 
kind," and allord " evidence of a generous 
principle, to little known in niir jiolitical 
>ysteiii.”|] Tlie powerful iniiiister, Nana 
Furimvecs, was, however, netiiatrd hy le^s 
generous principles, his chief object lieiiig 
to Use the little peisliwa as an iiislniinenl 
for liis own aggrandisement and that of his 
1 family, to wlioin lie designed to IraiiMiiit 
jliis paramount niillitirily over the puppet 
minister of a jmppel r.ijali. These designs 
1 were not likely to escape the notice of 
his collc.agiies in olliee, and dissensions 
arose, of which Sindia took full advantage 


• Sintlia loudly extolled ihe conduct of ihc rear- J Hie liosl,si;es were, ncvcrtliele's, generously re- 
piard, which he compared ** to .a red wall, no sooner leased by Shidia, who did not even demand tliejiarolc 
heal (town than it ssas hnill an aeain.^—lDutf.) of I.ieutcnnnl Stewart not to light against him, iml, 


cat down than it asas hnilt up again." — (Dulf.) 
t A petty Mogul nabob held Jiroach, in snhordi- 


of i.teutcnant Stewart not to light against him, Init, 
on tho contrary, said — '‘Ileauinu yonr place in tho 


nation to the Mahrattas until 1772, SThen it sr.asjonny; your sword is your siihslstencc." — (Wilhs.) 
c-aptured hy n Brill'h force under Cieneral XVedder- ( 5 Huif" ifnlmillns, ii., .'!7!(. 

hurne, who sras killed in the ni'ault. 


i Jlnir's jVu/irdf/os, ii,, 1170. 
I XJfc of JIattwt/B, ii.. Util. 
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nncl confederated ^Tith their sworn foes, the 
Poona ministers, for tho express purpose 
of expelling the English and the nnhoh 
Alohainmed Ali fi-om the. Carnatic. The 
causes which led to this alarming coalition 
of Hindoo and Afussulman powers, arc 
closely interwoven with the history of the — 
M.vnius Pursinr.NCY rnovt 17(19 to 1780. 
— The principles which pnided the counsels 
of this government were so avowedly had, 
that their ruinous eonsequences seem to 
have heen the natur.al fruit of tho tree they 
planted. In 1772, the presideney made 
w.ar upon the poligars or chiefs of certain 
adjacent districts c.alled the Marawars, not 
that they had any quarrel with them, but 
simply hceausc the tyrannical nahoh had 
“ mntic them his enemies, and therefore,” 
the }yladras councillors add, "it is necessary 
they should he reduced. It is necessary, 
or it is good policy they should. We do 
not say it is altogether just, for jtistiec and 
good policy arc not often related.”*^ llo<ti. 
litics were commenced on the above not 
“ altogether just ” grounds, and they were 
c.arricd on, to adopt the same smooth-tongued 
phraseology, in a tiot altogether merciful 
manner. The poligar of the greater Mara- 
war (a hoy of twelve years of age), w.as 
tahen at the capture of his capital of llam- 
nadaporam, in April, 1772, after brave hut 
unshilful resistance on the part of its native 
defendants (the tribe called Colcries by 
Ormc.) The poligar of the Ics'cr Marawnr 
wxs slain after a treaty of peace had been 
actually concluded, owing to a misunder- 
standing between the English commander 
and the son of the nabob, Omdut-al-Omrah. 
The peasantry, ;as usual, remained passive 
during the siege of the various forts : they 
expected to be little aircctcd by the change 
of one despot for another ; but the grinding 
exactions of the new conqueror, wliieh arc 
said to have surpassed even those of llydcr 
Ali in the amount of misery inflicted, soon 
convinced them of their error ; and on being 
i turned out of their lands, many took up 
arms in .sheer dcsp.air — the inverted plougli 

• Pari. Papers, quoted by Mill, iv., 100. 

! T Mill's httUn^ iv., 100. 

t Col. Wilts describes the sway of llydcr ns one 
succession of experiments as to how far extortion 
could be practised on the fanner srilhout diminisli- 
ing cultivation. tVlien his subjects claimed justice 
at his hands, he jninished the offenders by a he.avy 
fine, but pocketeu the money him«clf, declaring that 
this appropriation was, by restraining oppression, 
nearly a-s good for the people, and a great deal better 
for the sovereign. Nevertheless, tVilks states that 


being the general symbol of revolt. The 
English ofliccr. Colonel Boujonr, who had 
been ordered to snperintend the .soUlcmcnt 
of the country in tlic manner desired by ^lo- 
hnmmrd Ali. remonstrated forcibly against 
an object svhich, being in itself oppressive to 
the last degree,, wotild require for its accotn- 
plishmenl ” extremities of a most shocking 
natnre."t For instance, the impossibility of 
seir-ing the armed and watchful foe, must, 
he said, he met by such reprisals as the 
complete destruction of the villages to which 
they belonged, the massacre of every man 
in them, and the imprisonment (lu'ohnhly 
to end in slavery) of the women and children ; 
with other “severe examples of that kind.”J: 
Colonel llonjour received an answer very 
similar to that given by Hastings to Colonel 
Champion in the ease of the Jlohillas, to 
the cft'ect, that thc'c things were the nalu- 
r.al conseqncnres of war, and that the worthy 
Mohammed Ali must not he nffronted by 
imjicrtincnt interference. In fact, the ma- 
jority of the Madras council, at this period, 
were the nabob's very Immhic and obedient 
servants, althongh some trouble was taken 
to eonee.al the fact from tlicir “ honourable 
masters” in Lcadcnhall-strcct. Subser- 
viency of so manifestly degrading a cha- 
racter, could srarecly he the result of any 
Imt the most unworthy motives ; and the 
simple truth appears to liavc been, that the 
leading Ihiglish councillors entered upon 
the extension of the power of the Afobam- 
medan n.ihnh of .Arcot, as a particularly 
safe and jiromising speculation, since if 
their efforts succeeded, great part of the j 
profit would bo their own ; and in the event | 
of failure, the expenses must he borne by | 
the company. So early ns 1709, three 
inemhers of council held a large assignment ■ 
of territorial revenne, which the Court of 
Directors subsequently discovered; and many 
ollicinl and jirivatc persons received from ' 
the nabob, bonds for the repayment of 
money lent and not lent, the true conside- 
ration given or promised being of a descrip- 
tion ■which neither party c.arcd to specify. 

llic misnils of ^^ohnn 1 Inc(l Ali “left nt nn liunililc 
(listnncc nil the oppression Hint Iind ever been prne- 
tiied ur.dcr the iron government of Ilyder.” — (ilfv- 
soor, ii., 103.) Swnrtx corrobornlcs tfiis statement 
by his remarks on the rcgulnrity nnd dispatch with 
which the government of Jlysoor was conducted. 
“Hyder's economical rule is to repair all damages 
without losing nn instnnt, whereby nil is kept in 
good enndirion, nnd with little expense. 'I'lio Kiiro- 
penns in the Carnatic leave everything to go to 
ruin." — [Idem, p. 572.) 
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and decisive measures of Lord Pigot, who 
proeceded in person, in the spring of 1770, 
to reinstate Tuljnjec in his former digiiity. 
Tlie council took advantage of his absence 
to consider the delicate question of the pccu- 
niaiy claims of individuals, especially those 
of iil'r. Paul Bcuficld. The case of this in- 
dividual may serve to illustrate the character 
of the nahoh’s debts, the majority of ■wliioli 
were similar in kind, though less in degree, 
in proportion to the opportunities, audacity, 
and cunning of the parties concerned. Mr. 
Bcnfield was a junior scrv.ant of the com- 
pany, with a salary of a few hundred pounds 
a-ycar, which, as all old Indians know, could 
leave little margin for cxtravag.ancc ; never- 
theless, this clever adventurer, having in 
his own scheming brain a talent for money- 
making scarcely inferior to that vested in 
the fairy purse of Fortunatus, contrived 
not only to support a splendid establishment 
and equipages, iinrivallcd at jMadras even 
in those days of luxury and ostentation, but 
also to obtaiir certain assignments on the 
revenues of Tanjorc, and on the growing 
crops of that prineip.ality, to the enormous 
extent of .£234,000, in return for .£102,000 
ostensibly lent to the nabob of Arcot, and 
£72,000 to indiUduals in Tanjorc. Such 
was the leader of the party arr.aycd on the 
side of ^loh.aramcd Ali, who bad actually 
signed bonds to the amount of nc.arly a 
million and a-half sterling, hacked by as- 
signments on the revenues of T.anjorc; and 
the very nature of these cl.airas caused 
them to be urged with peculiar acrimony 
and violence. In Calcutta, the character 
of the majority by whom Hastings was at 
this very time so fiercely opposed, was wholly 
different to that with which Pigot had to 
struggle. Clavering, Monson, and Francis 
might he reproached with part}" spirit, but in 
all pecuniary matters their reputation was 
unblemished, and their public proceedings 
were, consequently, free from the baneful 

in the transaction, for Hyder made them pay a fine 
of £14,000 sterling for furnishing his inveterate foe 
with warlike weapons ; and Mohammed Ali, despite 
his desire to keep the afl'air quiet, liquidated but a 
small portion of the stipulated price. The whole 
matter came to light in 1801, when the E. I. Cy. took 
possession of the Carnatic, and on the production of 
the secret correspondence with the nabob, paid the 
Danish Cy. a balance of £42,304. — (Wilks, li., 10.) 

• The scale on which bribery was carried on, may 
be conjectured from the fact, that Admiral Pigot 
declared in the House of Commons, in 1778, that his 
brother, the late governor, had been offered a bribe, 
amounting to £600,000 sterling, only to defer for a 
time the reinstatement of the rajah of Tanjore. 


and muTowitig influence of self-interest, 
i At Madras the case was wholly difl'erent ; 
the majority consisted of men of deeply 
corrupt character, who, in return for accu- 
sations of venality in abetting tlic aggressions 
of the nabob, reciprocated the charge against 
all the upholders of the r.ijab, from the 
governor downwnvds.=!= The previous career 
of Lord Pigot did not facilitate the per- 
formance of the invidious task he had under- 
taken. Like Clive, he had formerly accumu- 
lated an immense fortune by questionable 
means, and had returned to root up abuses 
which, at an c.arlicr stage, might have been 
nipped in the bud. Even his present visit to 
Tanjorc, and the part played by him in the 
struggle for the appointment of a resident 
at that government, was far from being 
free from all suspicion of private ends and 
interests, either ns regarded himself or his 
immediate retainers. But, however alike in 
their views and motives, the positions of Clive 
and Pigot were very difl’erent. The latter, 
instead of possessing supreme authority, was 
suhordin.ito to a governor-general by no 
i’means inclined to nflbrd cordial support to 
any reformatory measures, save of his own 
introduction j and Lord Pigot, trusting too 
much in his own strength, by a haughty 
and violent lino of conduet,t soon hrouglit 
matters to a crisis be was unprepared to 
meet. The imprisonment of Sir Robert 
Fletcher, with the attempted suspension of 
two of tlic leading members of council, was 
retaliated by his own arrest, performed in 
a very unsoldicr-likc style by the temporary 
commandcr-in-chicf of the army. Colonel 
Stuart, with the aid of a coachman in the 
pay of Mr. Paul Bcnfield. J Having thus 
unceremoniously disposed of their chief, the 
majority proceeded to enact a series of leg, si, 
or rather illegal forms, and assumed the 
whole power of government. § They did not 
long enjoy their triumph; for the home 
authorities, astonished and alarmed by such 

t Swartz, commenting on the proceedings of which 
he was an eye-witness, remarks : — " Probably his in- 
tentions were laudable, but he began not with God.” 

1 Col. Stuart was on terms of close intimacy with 
Lord Pigot; had breakfasted and dined with him on 
the day of the arrest, and was ostensibly on the way 
to sup witli him, when the carriage of the governor, 
in which they were both seated, was, by the appoint- 
ment of the colonel himself, surrounded and stopped 
by the troops. — (Mill, iv., 134.) The governor was 
dragged out, made a prisoner, and thrust into Ben- 
field’s chaise . — (Fide Abstract of Trial of Stratton, 
Brooke,Floyer,and3Mackay. Murray; London, 1780.1 

§ Hastings “ persuaded his colleagues to ncquie.sce 
in the new arrangements.” — (itfe, ii., 100.) 


.3 IS GOVJilJlNOll I’lGOT DIES A PIUSONEE— MADRAS— ] /'77. 

strauM excesses rDcniM both the elc- sired to keep the Mahrattas at bay bv'^e'^ 
posed govcrnoraml hia opponents, that the of an alliance with the English, whose eamitv 
wliolc matter might be brought to light, he dreaded, fearing, above all things, the 
JSclorc these orders reached India, Lord unseen resources of the E, I. Cy. The 
1 igot liad sunk under the combined effects Madras government temporised with him 
opncntal suffering and imprisonment for for years, and he bore all manner of neo-lects 
nine niontbs in an nngenial climate. His and slights, waiting, in sullen silence, an 
death terrified all parties into a compro- opportunity of revenge. After the death 
miso. The chief civil servants concerned of Madlioo Rao, he regained his previous 
in the affair returned to England; the four conquests, and largely increased them. The 
members of council paid the to them very little principality of Coorg,* and Gooty, 
trifling fine of .ELOOO each, and the su- the eagle’s nest of Morari Rao, fell suoces- 
bordinates crept back into the service, sively: the first, before a sudden invasion, 
Colonel Stuart was tried by a court-martial, most barbarousl.v carried through; the other 
and, unhappily for the companj', acquitted, under peculiar circumstances of treachery.f 

The ncu' governor. Sir Thomas Rumhold, The Sfahratta chieftain soon perished under 
readied Madras in 1778, and applied himself, the influence of the insalubrious climate of 
with raucli energy, to the improvement of his a hill-fort, called Cabal Droog, aggravated 
private fortune. The council cheerfully fol- by food of so unwholesome a character as to 
lowed so pleasant an example ; and unwonted he almost poisonous. His family, being sufa- 
tranquillity prevailed within the presidency, jected only to the first of these evils, survived 
the predominant feature being wilful blind- him fifteen years, and then perishedin a gene- 
ness to the storm gathering without. Yet even ral massacre of prisoners, ordered by Tippoo, 
Mohammed AH beheld with alarm that the in 1791. 

utterly inconsistent, hesitating, yet grasping At the close of the year 1770, Hyder con- 
policy long persisted in, was about to issue teraplated with delight the fertile banks of the 
in. the conjoined hostilities of Hyder Ah', Kistna, newly become the northern boundary 
the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, to each of of the empire he had erected ; but still 
whom distinct occasions for quarrel had been unsatisfied with its extent (as he would pro- 
given ; and to these dangers the fear of bably have been bad it comprised all In- 
French invasion, owing to the outbreak of dia), he proceeded in person to besiege the 
European war, was added. Hyder Ali, their fortress of Chitt]edroog,J which, amid the 
most formidable foe, had been made such by chances and changes of prerious years, had 
their own misdoings. He had earnestly de- fallen into the bands of a brave Hindoo 

* Hyder entered Coorgia 1773. The rajnh (Vi- nothing short of being reduced to three days’ water 
vaia) fled, and was afterwards captured; but the would have induced Morari Bao to capituiate. 
people hastily assembled on a woody hill, which was Hyder forthwith resumed the blockade, which he 
immediately surrounded by the enemy. Seating maintained until the garrison, in an agony of thirst, 
iiimself with much state, Hs’der proclaimed a reward consented to an unconditional surrender, and then 
of five rupees for each head that should be brought such as escaped with life and liberty were robbed 
to him. After receiving about 700, two were de- of cverj- other possession j even the women being 
posited on the heap of such singular beauty, that, despoiled of their accustomed ornaments, for the e.v- 
iooking earnestly at them, he ordered the decapittt' elusive benefit of the perfidious invader, 
tion to cease. The remaining Coorgs were not, bow- J The second siege of Chittiedroog lasted three 
ever, disposed to submit tamely to the usurper months, and was attended with immense loss of life, 
notwithstanding the tribute paid to the finely-formed The garrison believed the place invested with super- 
iieads of their murdered countrymen ; and when he natural strength as the site of a famous temple dedi- 
proceeded to raise the assessment on produce from cated to the goddess Cali, so Jong as her_ rites were 
the ancient tenth to a sixth, they rose as one man, but duly performed. Unlike Hindoo deities m general, ; 


•f Gooty is almost impregnable under ordinary a proceeding, regularly sallied forth, after performing 
circumstances; but the number of refugees from the their devotions, on every successive Monday morn- 
town, and the quantities of cattle driven into the ing during tiiree months; _and notwithstanding the 
ctfadk, had e.vhiusted the reservoirs of water; and t? .'’f ^ 

Morari Rao, after above three months’ siege, was re- horn as the signal for the outbuist, and the fore 
Inctantly compelled to treat for peace, which Hyder knowledge of all except the exact point of attae ., 
guaranteed on condition of receiving eight lacs of the Bedcre 

rupees in coin, or that amount in jewels, immediately, the specific number of heads mbe re t t 
Zd l hostage for the subsequent payment of four tutelary deity, upon whose shrine about 2,000 of 

more! Se“hosmge, a bra?e but Inexperienced these bloody trophies were found in sm^! 

™uth, won by the ?raise bestowed on his chief and pyramids aiter the fall of the place.-{Colonel M ilks ^ 

himself by the conqueror, imprudently boasted that Htstory ofMysoor, ii., 1S2.) j 
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poligar or cliief. The native garrison de- 
fended the place with the fearless Heal of fana- 
ticism, but were betrayed by a corps of Mo- 
hammedan mercenaries, whom Hyder found 
means to corrupt through the medium of 
their spiritual instructor, a hermit of reputed 
sanctity, who resided unmolested on the 
plain below, near the hostile encampment. 
The natives of the ' 

(chiefly of the Beder ■ 
unconquerable attachment to the fallen chief. 
In vain Hyder had seized all the visible 
property, and consumed all the provisions on 
which his practised pilferers could lay hands ; 
neither these measures, nor the infliction 
of the most cruel punishments on every 
person engaged in the conveyance of sup- 
plies to the besieged, could deter men, women, 
and even children from sacrificing their lives, 
in continued succession, in the attempt to 
support the garrisoir. Hyder at length de- 
termined to sweep off the whole remainder 
of the population, whose fidelity to their be- 
sieged countrymen had alone prevented their 
following the general example of flight to the 
woods, or other provinces. About 20,000 
were carried away to populate the island of 
Seringapatam ; and from the boys of a cer- 
tain age, Hyder formed a regular military 
establishment of captive converts, in imita- 
tion of the Turkish janissaries (new soldiers.) 
These regiments, under the name of the 
“ Chelah”* battalions, were extensively em- 
ployed by Tippoo Sultan. The reduction 
of the small Patan state of Kurpa and 
several minor places, next engaged the at- 
tention of the Mysoorean. One of these 
expeditious nearly cost him his life, by 
rousing the vengeance of a party of Afghan 
captives, who having overpowered their 
guards in the dead of night, rushed to his 
tent, and the foremost having succeeded in 
effecting an entrance, aimed a deadly blow 
at the rich coverlid which wrapped what he 
took to be the body of the sleeping despot. 
But Hyder himself had escaped to the protec- 
tion of the nearest corps. On first hearing the 
uproar he guessed its cause; for it was a por- 
tion of his earthly punishment that, sleeping 
orwaking, the daggerof the assassin was never 
absent from his thoughts. Despite the bur- 
den of advancing years, his mental and 
physical energies were wholly unimpaired. 

• Chclali was a softened name for slave ; first em- 
ployed by Akber, who disliked the harsh term, 
hut not the odious thing denoted. Slavery has, 
however, habitually assumed a milder form in the 
East than the tVest Indies, under Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan, than under Christian masters ; and the 
DIV. X. 2 z 


Springing from his conch, he performed the 
favourite feat of the nursery hero, Jack the 
Giant-killer, by stealtbily laying his long 
pillow in the place of his own body. Tlien 
cutting a passage through the side of the 
tent, he effected a safe and unsu.spected re- 
treat. The wretched Afghans were slain or 
disarmed ; those taken alive were reserved 
for various cruel deaths, such as having their 
hands and feet struck off, or being dragged 
round the camp tied to the feet of elephants, 
until, and even long after, life had left their 
mangled bodies. 

Such was the barbarous character of the 
foe whom the English had so long braved 
with impunity, that, from the sheer force of 
habit, they continued to treat him with con- 
temptuous superiority, even after the unpro- 
mising state of their own affairs, in various 
quarters, rendered it obviously advisable to 
adopt a conciliatory policy. The renewal of 
European war, would, it was probable, prove 
the signal for an attempt, on the part of the 
French, to regain tlieir lost possessions in 
India, by the co-operation of some of the 
more powerful native states. It was notorious 
that St. Lnbin and other adventurers, bad es- 
sayed to ingratiate themselves as reju'esenta- 
tives of their nation, with the Mahrattas and 
also with Hyder. Bat both these powers 
were bent on avoiding any intimate con- 
nexion with European states, whose tendency 
to become supreme they justly dreaded, 
though they were ever desirous to purchase, 
at a high rate, the services of foreigners to 
discipline their troops. Hyder especially 
dreaded the effect of French influence, and 
would certainly have had no dealings with 
that government, save as a counterpoise to 
the English and Mohammed Ali, whom 
he cordially detested. Affairs were in a very 
precarious condition, when intelligence of 
the renewal of war in Europe reached Ben- 
gal (July, 1778) ; and, though somewhat 
premature in character, Hastings thought 
the information sufiSciently authentic to 
warrant the immediate seizure of the whole 
of the French settlements before reinforce- 
ments should arrive from England, or time 
be given for the adoption of any concerted 
plan of defence. Chandernagore, with the 
factories at Masulipatam and Karical, sur- 
rendered without resistance. Pondicherry 
bomlsmen of the palace, oven beneath the sway of 
Hy<ler,had so much the air of “children of the house,” 
that the good missionary, Swartz, praises the care 
evinced for orphans, in total ignorance that Hyder’s 
protection had been purchased by the severance of 
every natural tie of family, country, and creed. 
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was cajjturcd after a combined attack by sea 
and land. Tlio Ercnch squadron, under M. 
Tronjollj', was worsted by the English admiral 
Sir Edward Vernon, and quitted the coast 
by night; but the garrison, under M. Belle- 
combe, licld out bravel]-, and availed them- 
selves of every advantage derivable from the 
strong defences, which had been restored 
since their destruction in the course of the 
last war. A breacii having been eft’eeted, 
and a combined assault planned by the 
troops under Sir Hector Muuro, in con- 
junctiou with the marines and seamen, fur- 
ther resistance became hopeless; the place 
capitulated, and its fortifications were 
razed to the ground. Tiie fortress and 
port of Mahe alone remained to the 
French. The territory in which they were 
situated (on the Malabar coast), beside 
being included in the recent conquests of 
I Hj'der, was the depot for the militarj' stores 
which he obtained from the Mauritius ; he 
was therefore e.vtremely an.xious for its re- 
tention by its French possessors, and dis- 
patched a vakeel (ambassador or envoy) to 
hfadras, threatening the invasion of Arcot 
in the event of any hostile attempt on Mahe. 
The fortress was nevertheless besieged and 
taken in hlarch, 1779, although the colours 
of Jlysoor were hoisted on the walls with 
those of the French, and its troops assisted 
in the defence. The presidency were not 
without misgivings regarding the hazard 
incurred by these multiplied provocations, 
and Sir Thomas Kumbold made an effort 
to discover the intentions of Hyder, by dis- 
patching to his court the missionary Swartz, 
the only ambassador he would consent to 
receive. “Send me the Christian,” said 
Hyder ; " he will not deceive me.”*' The 
reward of the envoy was to be some bricks 

* Swartz had exerted Ids great personal influence 
my successfully for the peaceful and equitable seU 
tlement of Tanjore. Hyder had probably heard 
much in his favour ; and iiis own opinion, formed from 
subsequent observation, was forcibly shown by the 
order issued in the Carnatic war, “to permit the 
venerable Father Swartz to pass unmolested and 
show him respect and kindness, for he is a holy 
man, and means no harm to my government ” 

f Private resources Swartz had none,* little help 
could be expected from the Europeans of Madras, 
who, he says sorrowfully, could contribute 10,000 
agodas for a playhouse, “but to build a pray- 
ouse people had no money.” The immoraUt;j' of 
nominal Christians, he considered the .most serious 
obstacle to the conversion of the heathen ; espeeiaUy 
in the case of the rajah of Tanjore.—-{ Wilks, ii., 569.) 

Perhapa two more opposite characters never en- 
gaged in familiar converse than when the vindictive, 
ambitious, and merciless Hydersat and talked with the 


and mortar, to build a cliurcb, from the 
stores at Tanjore.f These had been already 
promised for service rendered to govern- 
ment in his capacity of a linguist, but 
withheld from time to time. Hyder, who 
had ever been distinguished by diserimi- 
Dation of character, fully appreciated the 
singlemindedness and unaffected piety of 
his visitor, witli whom he held frequent in- 
tercourse,); and suffered him to convey reli- 
gious instruction to the European soldiers 
in his service, and to hold unrestricted com- 
mnnication, not only with them, but also 
with the native troops, through the medium 
of the Persian, Tamul, Mahratta, and Hin- 
doostanee languages. Swartz refused to 
accept any gift from Hyder, even for his 
church, and on taking leave, stated with 
earnestness, that a desire for the prevention 
of war was the sole motive that had induced 
him to undertake a political mission, which, 
under the circumstances, he considered as i 
in nowise derogatorj'’ to the office of a 
minister of God, who is a God of peace. 
“Very well, very well,” said Hyder; "if 
the English offer me the hand of peace and 
concord, I shall not withdraw mine.” 

Swartz returned to Madras and related 
the verbal assurance, which qualified the 
written communication of which he was 
the bearer, wherein the various grievances 
sustained by the Mysoorean state, as well as 
by Hyder personall}', from the time of the 
breach of faith regarding Trichinopoly in 
1764, down to the recent offence of attempt- 
ing to march an army, without even asking 
his sanction, through his recently acquired 
territorj’^ of Cudapah to that of B.dssaliit 
Jung at Adoni, were enumerated; inth the 
ominous conclusion — “ I have not yet taken 
revenge; it is no matter.” 

gentle, Beif-denying, peace-loving missionarj-, in one 
of Ike stately halls of the palace of Seringapatam, 
overlooking gardens adorned with fountains, cypress j 
•troves, trees grafted so .as to bear two kinds of fruit, 
and every refinement that luxury could suggest. | 
Hyder appears to have made no attempt to disguise j 
his barbarous system of administration ; for Swartz j 
speaks with horror of the dreadful tortures inflicted | | 
on the collectors of revenue if they failed, under any j 
circumstances, to collect the slated revenue. " Al- 
thou"!! Hyder sometimes rewards his servants, yet 
the ^incipai motive is fear. 7Vo hundred people, 

■with whips, stand always ready to use them. Not a 
day passes on which numbers are not flogged. 
Hj-der applies the same cat to all transgressors 
alike, — gentlemen, horsekeepors, tax-gatherers, and 
his own sons but they are not dismissed, but con- 
tinued in office ; for Hyder, adds Sivartz, " seems^ to j 
think that almost all people who seek to cni'ich j 
themselves ore void of all principles of honour. ’■ 
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5 “ ' "l" ■" '"T 

Tlio. mitborilii”!, imnu'r^ctl in tlio draclly 
slnpor of iiulnlrnrc' ami vniality, cominctcil 
tlicnisclvcs ns if uluiily imlilVi'rnnl to tlio 
tlironl thus fipnilicnntly ctinvoyotl, Swnrts 
fomul that ho had licoii n inoro fool, mid 
that Ilydor had npiiroriatod mnro jii'lly 
than hiimolf tho, M-lfish duplicity of Sir 
i Thomas Uumhohl mid his oiilloajliios. Still 
' prrsovorin;; in tho insulting ali'c'ctalion of 
a dosiro to pmrrvc mnity, tlioy aotmdly 
font to tho inapnitiocnt court of Mysoiir — 

‘ to a soviTciyn cnriclu'd nith tho spoil of 
i principalities and provinres — a private per- 
, foil of no note ns mnha"-ador (>.Ir. (irav), 
j hcariii!: with him an ill-nindc F.lipli'h sadiMc 
’ (ho’fhin ton Miissiilnimi 11 and a ritk which 
' loaded nt the hrcrch. The presents were 
1 dcelined ns unworthy the piver or intended 
i receiver; neither would llyder prant n pri- 
; vntc amVicnee to the envoy ; lint on learninp, 
; thronsh one of his iiohles, the desin' of the 
, profideney to form an nllianee with him, he 
fcnt word that he hnd r.l one period ear- 
nestly mid repeatedly solirited it without 

• cfTect. but was now ftronp cnoiiph to stand 
[ nlonr. 

' The most nlnrminp part of this defiant 
messape is said to have hecn withheld hy 
Sir Thomas llinnhnhl,^ who'o policy was 
at the time directed to carryinp ofl' mi 
immense fortune safe to F.nplaiul. Takinp 
leave of tho coinieil, he conpratnlatcd them 
on the prospect of ])raec at a moment when 
every nerve oiipht to have hern strained to 
; prepare for defence apainst invasion, mid 
took his departure in time to avoid the 
! receipt of the recall then on its way to 
! India-t Amonp the juditical errors urped 
' apainst him was the ofl’cnce. pivcii to Niamn 
aIi, hy comprllinp his hrolher and suliject, 
; llassaiiit Jnnp, to make over the Gnntoor 
j Circar to the company in 1779, instead 
I of sufTcrinp him to enjoy it for life, as 
i apreed upon hy the treaty of 17(18; mid 
! then using this extorted coiiecssion ns a 
1 means of gratifying the cupidity of Alo- 

* hammed Ali, to whom this fine district was 
j to be let in farm, lloth the London direc- 
tors and the Bengal authorities strove to 
assuage the anger of tho Nizam at conduct 
whiciriic was both able and willing to resent ; 
hut the i^^ndras odicials persisted in justify- 

I ing their conduct in this respect, and also 

i • TTr/c Captain James Munro’s Coromamlel Coait, 
j p. 130. Ur. Mooilic’a MSS., in library of K. I. Cy. 

I t A criminal prosecution was commenced apainst 
I him in 1782, in the House of Commons, but nd- 
i joumed from lime to lime, and eventually dropped. 


ill endeavouring to rcpiidintn the iirrc.ar.s of 
prsliensli, or Irilmlc, tine for the other Cirears, 
ns warranted liy their ])reutiiary iieee.ssilies, 
and far le^s fanlly in iinncijih!, than the 
hreaeh of fuith cnmniided in wilhlioldiiig 
the tribute pledged to tlie cmjieror as a first 
charge upon tho revenues of Bengal. 

llyder Ali had s]iirs every where. He 
was perfeelly .nwnro tif the ill-feeling exist- 
ing hetwren the. eontrolling and snhordimite 
governments, mid made no secret of the hos- 
tile intentions and utter contempt he enter- 
tained towards the latter. 'J'iie. extraordi- 
nary apathy of tin; majority of the eounril, 
together with the \iolenl measures used to 
slide the rcjirescntmions of the few who 
advocated the adoption of immedinte iiirn- 
Mirrs for (he defenee of the Gnrnatie, gain 
weight to his n'>crlii)ns that the time hnd 
arrived for all Indian jiowcra to iniite in ex- J 
pellitig the one great Jitiroprnn stale which 
tlireatrncd to engnlpii every otiicr. Now, in 
its moment of weakness, when the reins of 
authority were vested in incapable and selfish 
hands, ,1 short and decisive struggle might, 
hy the ronjoined strength of Moiiaminedmis 
and Hindoos, brought to hear against the 
cotninon foe, he tuiendrd with such eoin- 
pletn siieei'ss ns “to leave not a white fare in 
tiir Carnatic.” 'I'lie ronfeiieraey advocated 
hy llyder was arliially formed, anti a plan 
l.aid liowti which, if all parties had carried 
out their pledge ns he tlid his, might have 
gone far to realise the desired ohjeet. Mo- 
limnmcd Ali, for oiiee a true prophet, fore- 
told tho coming storm ; hut in vain. The 
presideney persisted in dcelaritig that the 
dark rlmids which they could not deny 
overshatiowed the political horizon, would j 
pass away or he. dissipated hy the precatt- | 
tioiis of the Bengal eouneil ; — days, weeks, ! 
months elapsed, at a time when even hours , 
of continiicii peace were of incalculahic im- : 
portanec, without any attempts for reinforc- 
ing weak garrisons in imiiortant pn'itions, 
or for making arrangements for the pro- 
visioning of troop.s, notwithstanding the 
obvious necessity of the latter measure in 
nil eases of threatened invasion, especially 
hy a foe whose desolating and ilestnic"- j 
live mode of warfare was proverbial. Yet 
(he verj' nimi w ho had once before dictated 
terms nt the gates of Madras, was treated 
ns a mere hr.aggart, even after be baa 
actually crossed the frontier, mid was 
proaebing, with his two sons, at the _- 
of above 80,000 men, supported by - 
train of artillerv and a considerahh' ■‘'.'’■y o; 
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Chr tipArr i-f tJ.rrr ilr-lt, .1' ir nil ciirniy. lie in.nrehcd to Conjeveram j 

Ti.'' hio-ii.!)iiii,: of til’- troipi rr.-ii rii- j mth the in.iin body, which comprised 5,209 I 
d'-nllv of fhr firit inij’ irt.-.!;r.-. ‘ 'J'Jirr.- u.'.'> ii’.rti, of irhoni 2. i.Sl were Europc.in infantry ; 
ii’i l.ir5, of inrit or r.mmiiiiition ; l.iit n and '-'91 artiilcty, and there .niraited the 
I fi'-t.’Us ilrficie': cf of di'cijdinc, and p-nr- j nrrital of (,'olom I li.ailiic, wliosc force con- 
r.xl ii'.-e....itriii, rnttmdrml hv the .«cvrre M>tcd of about 150 Europeans and 2,000 ' 
•.ntrerin-: inflicted by the iion.|Myment of .•rpny.s. Ilvdcr was at the time cnjtajcd in > 
arrr.an.' A rtnnijt and united VtTort, hv heiuViu!: Arcot ; but his invamWe policy— ! 
t!).' I’M-al aniborilics to relieve tlirir want's from which the English general might have | 

* T( - fe.-c rf I!.r rs! i!i ol-'.-ie. /.’I ITTO. nz7 tutrd tl.r iat.-r.'.-rrnrr cf Col. Jumps, the commaailanl of j ; 
l.i C.,!. l.'f'rr p. I’.'il. Vumr.MUr, to •roc’iir.oi<'’ly, svlio anile Iiiiioelf pprsonally respon- | 


tr.-.c4a’. to .".■'.O'l') . ir-c'.iip ri":!. 'fin: i’.' t.'o- p.'rii - 

.l,nPVf..mp:r!.pc..!r,i atom! :;u,(KWjl«’.rvra the Ilnp- viJe funds to meet, l ie I.aropean officers and na- ; 
I.Mi/..rr-i sverr O:, the l.rie.t of mulinv for svsr.t of live troo.os under Colonel l ullarton, were, at a , 

i vv. In 1777,3 rr/imrii! romplriply rijuipppd for subs.quent period, twelve months in nrrear, and ■ 

EMire. and .Mlioncd a few miles from »iJrr-s obtained their s erv food on ercdit. ' 

' I frontirr. fir-’ (\,;,;z!n and their other f J,crd MacW afterje.srds qmtleu India, m con- | 

j I'fiicp.'s, and Mere ludy bioupht to teka'e them by ‘ «c(t«cnrc of Col. Slinrt bcins plaeed over hi i. , 


for the uiTT.v^l i sien: of fim’-irs he could pro- 


IlYOKU AT.l CUTS OFF COL. LAILLIK’S PKTACII:MENT— ]7S0. 35;^ 


Icnnird n iiM'ftil li'S'iin — of dircoliii" liis 
cl\iof cnrrjjics to the most prominent 
tionpcr, iniinccil him to sen(\ t\ic flower of 
the .^rmy, under Tippoo, to intercept the 
detnehment under It.'^illie, which v.ns nc- 
coinp!isi\ed nt n rpol :d)Qnt fifteen miles 
dift.ont from Conicver.un. 

After n severv* coiiilicl of several hours, 
Raillie succeeded in rx'pcHinp his nssailants, 
hut with so much lo's, that he sent word to 
the peucr.vl he could not join him unless 
reinforced in such a mnuner ns to he enpahle 
of resistiu" the opposition of the enemy, 
lie supceslsnl that Muuro himself should 
' adv.nncc to the rescue ; instead of which, 
the !;cnrral thoucht lit n^aiu to divide his 
small .army he sendiu" foruard a dct.'ieh- 
menV under Colonel Fletcher, to strengthen 
that thres.tcncd hy Tipjioo. 

The intelligence of I lydrr regarding the 
plans and proreedings of the Fnglish, was 
ns speedy and reliable ns their information 
couccining him svas tardy and misleading, 
llis plot to surprise and destroy Colonel 
rictchcr on the march was, happily, neu- 
tralised hy the discreet change of route 
ordered by that oflicer; and it is considered, 
that had the junction of the dct.achmonts 
been followed up, after a few hours' rc't, 
by speedy movement, the conjoined troops 
! might have made their way safely to Conjo- 
' ver.ain. Hut needless delay gave lime for 
■ Tippoo to fix cannon .at .a strong po't on 
; the road, and, svorsc still, for Ilyder him- 
! self to advaTicc in per.- on .and ojjpo'e their 
! passage. The little hand, both Jiuropeaus 
; and sepoys, susl.aincd furious and repe.atcd 
1 assaults with extraordinary steadiness, in- 
j spired with the hope that Munro would 
1 take advantage of the opportunity to relieve 
i them hy .attacking the foe in the rear. 

I Ilyder was not without .apprehensions on 
I this score, which were hciglilciicd hy the 
i TcpTcscntalions of the French oflicers in his 
j sendee, especially of Lally and Fimorin.’*^ 
i The fate of the day hung in suspens.o until 
I two of the tumbrils blew up in the Fiiglisli 
, ; lines, and at once deprived them of nmmn- 
i nition, and dis.ahlcd their guns; they never- 
; thcless maintained the contest for another 
, ! hour and a-half. At the end of that time 
1 but -100 men remained, many of them 
1 1 wounded : yet they still rallied round their 
I I • Lally SV35 llie commander of n small body of 
I ' Laropcan mercenaries svho had successively served 
I Miram All and Bassalut Jung, Before entering the 
service of Hydcr. I’imorin was a French ofiiccr. 

t Of eighty-six oflicers, thirty-six svcrc killed, 
tliirty-four woumlcd, and sixteen surrendered tinhiirl. 


lender, desiring to cut their w.ay fhrmigh 
the hostile ranks or perish in the ntlcmpl. 
Hut Colonel Vletehcr lay dead on t)ic held 
of Irnttle, and Colonel 'Hnillie, willing to 
save the lives of his brave eoinjtanioiis, nnd 
dcxtiairing of relief from head-unnrters, held 
up his handkerchief ns a ling of truce. An 
iittintatioit of quarter being given, the Ihig- 
lish laid dowit their units; hut had no 
snnnrr done so than n fierce oiiKlaiiglit was 
made hy the enemy, iiitd the whole of 
them would have been slain in cold blood, 
tnchtdiiig even the. native woiiien mid chil- 
dren who had neeomjtmtted the dctachincnl, 
hut for the interferenee of the Freneh litcr- 
ecnaries. Haillie was brought, still' with 
sroiinds, into the presence of his harltarotis 
conqueror, and evciitnally itcrishcd in the 
jtri'on of Feringajialam. Almiit 200 I'hiro- 
peans were taken, of whom fifty were ofli- 
eers.t They were destined to linger long 
years in a rantivity more terrible than death. 

When tidings of this dis.astcr reached 
(.'onjeveram, Mnnro threw his heavy guns 
and stores which could net he removed, 
into n tank, and retreated from (lint place 
to Chiiiglcpiit, where he hoped to procure a 
stipjdy of rice for the army; hut being dis- 
appointed hy the eonjotned cITect of llyder’s 
aierlnc-ss nnd his own want of jtrrcautiottnry 
meastircs, he retreated to Madras. Here 
general constenialion and alarm prevailed, 
aggravated hy the utter want of provisions, 
military stores, tir funds even to pay the 
troops, Hiirojirnn or native; the latter, in 
the service of Mohammed -Mi, deserted 
in whole regiments simply for that rc.ason. 
The state of things seemed hopeless, when 
the vigorous mcasitres of the stiprcnic gov- 
ernment at Hengal gave a new turn to 
affairs. Tlio nnfaltcring courage and clear 
perceptions of lln-sliiigs were jicvcr ex- 
erted more advantageously than at this 
crisis. He. had already instilntcd a nego- 
tiation with the Kizam for the restoration 
of the Gtinfoor Circar, the chief hone of 
contention ; and he miu'nt.atncd a correspon- 
dence with the Alahralta ruler of Hcrar, 
Moodajee Hlionslay, 'vliich liad the cfTcct 
of rendering that chief tiitwilling to co- 
operate actively with his cotintryracn against 
I the Hiiglish, though he did not care openly 
I to refuse joining the gcitcml confederacy, 
i Hitt these measures were manifestly insiifli- 
I cient to meet the present crisis. Ilyder 
j had followed up his success at Conjeveram 
j by the siege and capture of Arcot. IVan- 
I dewash, Vellore, Chiiiglcpiit, and other bill- 



SIR EYRE COOTE DEFEATS HYDER NEAR PORTO NOVO-1781. 


varies of tlic Carnatic, were wrctclicilly 
provisioned and closely blockaded; while 
the imincrons forts under the direct control 
of the nabob, IMohammcd Ali, were, for the 
most part, surrendered without a blow, from 
the various and often concurrent causes of 
disgust at an incapable and extortionate 
master, corruption, and despondenej'. Such 
was the news brought to Calcutta by a swift- 
sailing ship, tlyiug before the south-west 
monsoon. In twenty-four hours the gov- 
ernor-general’s course was taken. Supplies 
of every dcscrii)tiou — of men, money, and j 
provisions — were gathered in, and dispatched 
under the charge of the veteran general 
Sir Eyre Cootc, Avhosc very name was a 
host, and to whom the sole conduct of the 
war was to bo entrusted; for Hastings, 
rightly deeming the emergency a justifica- 
tion for exerting the utmost stretch of 
authority, took upon himself to suspend 
I^fr. AYliitchill, the venal and inc.apablc 
governor of Fort St. George. 

On reaching IMadras, Cootc found at his 
disposal a force numbering altogether 7,000 
men, of whom only 1,700 were Europeans. 
Despite the manifest disparity of numbers, 
he earnestly desired to bring Hyder to a 
regular engagement, believing that the 
danger to bo incurred by such a proceeding 
would fall far short of that resulting from 
the w.asto of resources and dispiriting effects 
of the harassing hostilities carried on by his 
opponent in a country already desolated. 
The wary Jlysoorean well knew the foe with 
whom he had now to cope, and neither taunts, 
threats, nor manoemTing, could induce him 
to risk a pitched battle. This very circum- 
stance enabled the English to relieve Wan- 
dewash,* Permacoil, and other besieged 
plaees; but [only for a time: the indefati- 
gable foe marched off uninjured to bloc- 
kade a different fortress, and Coote followed 
till his troops were well-nigh worn out.t 
At length a seeming evil procured the long- 
desired engagement ; for Hyder, encouraged 
by the presence of a French fleet on the 
coast, intrenched his army in a strong post 
near Cuddaloro, close to the village called 
by Europeans Porto Novo, and strove to 

* 'Wandewash was most gallantly defended by 
Lieut. Flint, who, notwithstanding very deficient re- 
sources, and without a single artilleryman, not only 
held his ground during seventy-eight days of open 
trenches against the fiower of Hyder’s army, but 
raised a little corps of cavalry, and procured provi- 
sions for his garrison and supplies for the main army. 

t IVhen urged by the British commander to de- 
cide the fortune of war by a pitched battle, Hyder 


intercept nnd cut off the supplies of the 
English, who had recently been repulsed 
in an attack on the pagoda of Chillambrum. 
Cootc advanced boldly, and having dis- 
covered a means of approach for a portion 
of the troops by a passage through a ridge 
of sand-hills, formed by Hyder for his own 
use, the gcncml contrived, by a series of 
simple yet skilful and admirably executed 
movements, to marshal his forces in the 
face of several hcav)' batteries, and finally 
succeeded, after a close and severe contest, 
in forcing the line of the enemy and fairly 
putting them to flight. 

At the commeneement of the battle 
(about nine o’clock on the morning of the 
1st July, 1781), Hyder took up his position 
on a little hill commanding the scene of 
action, and there he sat until four in the 
afternoon, cross-legged, on a low stool, 
watching every movement made by or 
against the English, and so enraged by the 
unexpected progress of afiairs, as to become 
stupid with vexation. Fourteen years be- 
fore, when defeated by Colonel Smith, f he 
had been observed by the English officers, 
with cool self-possession, issuing orders for 
a retreat, in the manner of one who could 
afford to wait and bide his day of triumph. 
But Hyder was .an old m.an now; a pam- 
pered tyrant, accustomed to tread on the 
necks of his fellow-beings ; and he believed 
the time at length arrived to triumph over 
the power of the people by whom he 
had been long braved with impunity. The 
cup of revenge was at his lips; was it to 
be flung to the ground almost untasted? 
Considerations of this nature shut out from 
view all thought of personal danger, and 
rendered him deaf to the arguments offered 
to induce him to quit a position rapidly be- 
coming extremely perilous. The nobles in at- 
tendance were silenced by the obscene abuse, 
always lavishly bestowed by their imperious 
master when out of temper; their horses 
and servants had disappeared in the general 
flight before the advancing foe ; but Hyder 
remained seated until a groom, who through 
long and faithful service was in some I 
sort a privileged man, came forward, and 

is said to have replied — “ What ! put ir.y chargers, 
worth more than one hundred rupees each, in com- 
petition xvith your cannon-balls, that only cost a 
few pice (halfpence.) No, no: you shall hear of 
me often, but see me never. I will keep you march- 
ing until your legs are as big as your bellies, and 
your bellies the size of your legs ; and then you shall 
fight when I choose, not when you please.” 

I At Trincomalee, in 1767. {See p. 318.) I 
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drawing tlic legs of Hydct from Ulidcr him, 
thrust his slippers on his feet, and with 
blunt fidelity prevailed on him to rise, 
saying, "we will beat them to-morrow; in 
the meanwhile mount your horse.” Hyder 
complied; and was out of sight in a few 
moments, leaving the discomfited group, 
around his stool of repentance, to save 
themselves as they best could. Luckily 
for them, the English had no cavalry where- 
with to carry on the pursuit. The victor}' 
was, however, fraught with important con- 
sequences. It induced the hostile force to 
fail back upon Arcot. Sir Eyre Coote fol- 
lowed, and encouraged by previous success, 
ventured to attack Hyder near Poliiloor, 

I in a position which, besides great natural 
advantages, was held by the superstitious 
Mysoorean in particular estimation as a 
lucky spot, being that on which he had cut 
off the detachment under Baillic in the 
previous year. The British troops became 
furious at the sight of the unburied re- 
mains of their fallen comrades ; but insur- 
mountable obstacles retarded their advance. 
They could not get at the enemy ; two tum- 
brils broke (as on the previous occasion) ; 
and to make the confusion greater. Sir 
Hector Munro, having received a hasty 
rebuke from Coote, sullenly seated himself 
beneath the only tree in the plain, and 
refused to issue a single command. The 
loss of the English was about 500 killed, 
including some officers ; and the action would 
probably have terminated in a defeat, had j 
their wily adversary suspected the e.vistcnce 
of the dissension and confusion which tem- 
porarily prevailed in an army characteriaed j 
by united action and steady discipline. The 
campaign ended -with the surprise of the 
Mysooreans at the pass of Sholingur, on 
the road to Vellore : their loss was estimated I 
at 5,000 men ; while that of the English 
fell short of 100. j 

Meanwhile, an important change had taken j 
place at Madras in the nomination of Lord 
Macartney as governor and president of Fort 
St. George. Tiie appointment of a man of 
acknowledged talent and strict integrity was, 
doubtless, a great step towards abolishing 
thb systematic venality which had long dis- 
graced the presidency ; and the earnest and 
straightforward manner in which the new 
ruler applied himself to his arduous and in- 
vidious task, justified the expectations en- 
tertained on his behalf. But the difficulties 
which surrounded hiin were great beyond 
expectation. Disastrous new.s awaited his 


arrival in J une, 1 781 . First, that tlic Carnatic, 
which Sir Thomas Rumbold had represented 
in a most peaceful and promising condition, 
was actually occupied by a ruthless foe; 
secondly, that the means of defence had 
been vainly sought for by lUen possessed 
of the local experience in w'hich he was of 
necessity wholly deficient ; and thirdly, that 
the increasing scarcity which prevailed 
through the Carnatic, threatened to termi- 
nate in a terrible famine. Macartney was 
called on to decide how best to meet these 
difficulties without clashing with the extra- 
ordinary powers vested in the brave and in- 
defatigable, but peevish and exacting General 
Coote, and still more with the supreme 
authority wielded by the seemingly colicilia- 
tory, but really dictatorial and jealous 
Hastings. 

Lord Macartney brought to India intel- 
ligence of war with Holland ; and despite the 
objections of Coote, who desired to see the 
whole force concentrated for the reconquest of 
Arcot, the Dutch settlements were attacked ; 
Sadras, Pnlicat, and Negapatam successively 
taken ; after which the troops of Hyder be- 
gan to evacuate the forts which they had 
occupied in Tanjorc. But these successes 
Were soon followed by renewed disasters, 
A French fleet arrived on the Coromandel 
coast in January, 1783, and after intercept- 
ing several vessels hound to Madras with 
grain, landed 3,000 men at Porto Novo, 
where Tippoo speedily joined them with a 
large body of troops. An English and 
native detachment, about 2,000 strong, sta- 
tioned in Tanjore, under Colonel Brathwaite, 
misled by a system of false iufoimation car- 
ried on by the spies of Hyder, were surprised 
by a conjoined force under Tippoo and 
Lally, and after maintaining a desperate re- 
sistance for six-and-twenty hours, against an 
enemy who outnumbered them twenty to 
one, were at length completely surrounded, 
and either slain or captured. Thb conclu- 
sion of a peace with the Mahrattas being 
officially announced at Madras in the month 
of June, gave an opportunity for opening a 
similar negotiation with Hyder, The terms 
on which it had been obtained were not, 
however, of a nature to induce so wary a 
politician to make important concessions. 
The Englisli, he well knew, had purchased 
peace by the surrender of almost all they 
had been fighting for— that is, by reverting 
to the terms of thb indignantly repudiated 
treaty of Pooruhder; and even these condi- 
tions had been made through the instrumen- 


^ BEATH OE HYDER ALI-DECEMBER, 1782. 

lahty of the formidable and intriguing appeared of a mortal disease described as 
bnulia.-« But Ifydcr desired an interval of peculiar to natives of bigh rank, and tbere- 
tranquillity in wliicli to settle a plan of com- fore called the raj-poora, or royal boil. He 
bined operations with the French admiral diedatChittorc, in December, 1782, t]eavin°- 
Suffrein; be therefore proceeded to treat Tippoo§ to prosecute hostilities ivith the Eng- 
mth Sir Eyre Cootc, who remained in sus- lisb. The defalcation of the Mahrattas had, 
pensc until the vakeel from Mysoor was it is said, led him to regret the confederacy 
suddenly withdrawn, and the old general he had formed, and even to regard it as the 
discovered that his wliolc stock of provisions most impolitic act of his whole career. “I. 
had been consumed, while the troops iverc have committed a great error,” he exclaimed 
kept in a state of inactivity by the artifice with bitterness; "I have purchased a draught 
of Hydor. The subsequent attempts of the of seandeej| (worth about a farthing) at 
English to force a battle were unavailing ; the price of a lac of pagodas. I can ruin 
and matters grew from bad to worse, until their resources by land, but I cannot dry up 
towards the close of the year, Coote, who the sea.”* * * § )) It would have been well for his 
had previously sustained a fit of apople.xy, successor had he profited by this dear-bought 
now suflcrcd a fresh seizure, which compelled experience ; but Tippoo, fierce, headstrong, 
him to resign the command to general and bigoted, was the last person in the 
Stuart, and retire to Bengal. Madras was world to gain wisdom on such easy terms, 
by this time reduced to a terrible condition. A leading characteristic of Hyder had been 
The ravages of famine, after spreading over perfect toleration to every religious sect, 
the whole Carnatic,t at length became felt Though quite capable of respecting the 
in the presidenejq and increased with alarm- genuine piety of such a man as Swartz, he 
ing rapidity, until the number of deaths appears to have been himself devoid of any 
amounted to, and continued for several belief whatever; and alternately counte- 
weeks, at from 1,200 to 1,500. The French nanced and joined in the ceremonial obser- 
appear to have been ignorant of the state of vances of the Mohammedans and Hindoos, 
affairs; for they made no attempt to bloc- and even the grossest forms of idolatry, super- 
kado the coast; and supplies from Bengal stition, and magical incantation performed 
and the Northern Circars came in time to by the latter, simply from motives of policy, 
aid in preventing the scourge of pestilence His cruelties, great and terrible as they 
from following the ravages of famine. Hyder were, resulted from the same cause, except- 
Ali had ever been accurately informed re- ing only those prompted by his unbounded 
garding the condition of every leading Eng- sensuality. Tippoo Sultan, on the contrary, 
lish settlement, and would doubtless have had all the insatiable ferocity of the wild 
not failed to take advantage of the condition beast whose name he bore, when the fear- 
of the capital of the presidency, but that his ful relish for human blood has once been 
marvellous energies of mind and body, so acquired; and none of his victims could have 
long vouchsafed, so terribly misused, were suggested a more appropriate badge than 
fast failing. His health had been for some the stripe of the royal tiger, which foi’med 
time declining, and, in November, symptoms part of his insignia.** With him, the fiendish 


• The price paid to Sindia was the surrender of 
the city of Broach and its dependencies. The ar- 
rangements referred to (commonly known as the 
Treaty of Salbye) were concluded in May, 1782. 

t An eye-w'itness pathetically describes the man- 
ner in which the natives, *' whose very excess and 
luxury, in theirmost plenteous days, had fallen short 
of our severest fasts — silent, patient, resigned without 
sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint,” 
perished in multitudes. — (Mcodie’s 2ransactwns.) 

J It is said that Hyder, like Hamilcar, swore_ his 
son to wage incessant war against the English; 
but the truth of this assertion is doubtful. 

§ The age of Hyder is very differently stated. 
Wilks (the best general authority regarding My- 
soor) states that he was seven 3 ’ears old in 1728, 
which would make him about sixty at the time of 
his death ; but Mill and other writers unanimously 
speak of him as attaining a far more advanced 

age; and the careful and accurate Thornton 


describes him as little younger than Aurangzebe. 

II Date wine, a cheap hut very intoxicating liquor. 

I ^ Mysoor, ii., 373. Col. Wilks gives this strange 
confession on the authority of Poornca, the Hindoo 
minister, to whom it was aildrcssed. Hyder, it must 
be recollected, had no ally on whom he could rely. 
The Mahrattas had forsaken him, and from the 
French he could only receive very partial aid, since 
he had predetermined, under no circumstances, to 
admit them in force to Mysoor.— (idem, 374.) At a 
very criticol period Hyder resented i 

the attempt of a French officer to take possession of 
Ghillumbrum, by turning him out of the fort, and 
the troops, having no bullocks, were actually com- 
pelled to drag their artillery back to Porto Novo ! 

•• Tippoo Sultan is thought to have been named 
after a famous ascetic for whom_ Hjder Ali had a 
regard, and who had assumed this strange designa- 
tion to signify sovereignty obtained over the t'SVf' 
like passions of the flesh. — (Wilks’ Mysoor, ii., uo7.) 
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deliglit of inflicting pain and degradation, 
physical and moral, seems to liave been an 
instinct developed even in early boyhood. 

In vain the stern reprimands of his 
dreaded father were frequently sounded 
in his ears ; in vain the repeated infliction 
of corporal punishment by the long whips, 
which Hyder declared to he better security 
for good government than all the reading 
and writing in the world j — Tippoo could 
never be restrained from indulging the 
vicious tendencies which subsequently found 
vent in the form of religious persecution. He 
persisted in inflicting the outward mark of 
Islam on such Christians as fell in his 
power,* and insulted the peaceful Hindoo 
subjects of his father by wantonly defiling 
their places of worship, and slaying the 
animals they hold most sacred, especially 
the sacred bulls, which he recommended to 
his associates as the best possible beef. Yet 
Tippoo, stanch Mussulman as he deemed 
himself, and sworn foe to idolatry, was not 
the less a slave to the gross superstitions of 
which the Brahminical creed of modern 
times is so largely composed ; and, like Hyder 
himself, he rarely failed, in commencing a 
difficult and dangerous undertaking, to have 
the jebbim — a strange species of magical 
incantation — performed on his behalf by 
the Hindoos, simultaneously with the offer- 
ing up of prayers for success in the mosques.t 
Add to these characteristics that of an irre- 
pressible tendency for pilfering and lying, 
and we have, perhaps, about as detestable a 
person as can well he conceived. In acti- 
vity in battle, he is said to have surpassed 
his father, and to have equalled him in 
personal daring j but in every other more 
needful capacity of a despotic ruler, he was 
immeasurably inferior. His uncontested 
succession was ensured by the manoeuvres of 
two Brahmins, the chief ministers of Hy- 
der, { who concealed the death of the 
sovereign as long as possible, in order to 
give his heir time to return from his post on 
the western frontier of Mysoor, whither he 

* tVhen a youth, his father punished him severely 
for having inflicted eircumcision on an English sol- 
dier, at a time when he was anxious to conciliate 
the good-will of the Madras presidency. 

t The Jehbum, though purely a Hindoo cere- 
monial, was frequently resorted to by Mohamme- 
dans; one, of which the details are on record, is 
said to have cost Mohammed Ali £5,000,* which he 
did not grudge, since it killed Lord Pigot ; and 
another, after several failures, produced the death 
of Hyder himself. — (Wilks’ Mysoor, ii., 255.) 

J 'I'he chief ministers, relatively speaking ; for Hy- 
der was himself the acting head of everj- department. 
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had proceeded to repel the incursions 
of the English under Colonel 'Humber- 
stone. • Lord Macartney, on learning the 
late event, earnestly pressed the eomman- 
der-in-ehief (General Stuart) to take im- 
mediate advantage of the confusion likely 
to arise from a ehange of ruler. But 
here again the spirit of disunion, whieh pre- 
vailed to so remarkable an extent in the 
Madras presidenc 3 ’, forbade speedy and com- 
bined action. The general claimed to be 
allowed to exercise the same independent au- 
thority bestowed by the supi’eme government 
on Sir Eyre Coote, and the governor con- 
tended, as Hastings had done in Bengal, 
for the entire subordination of the military 
to the civil authority. The general, to vin- 
dicate his alleged right, took the course 
natural to an opiniated and narrow-minded 
man, of acting in direct opposition to the 
instructions given by the presidency; and 
during the remainder of this the first war 
with the new ruler of Mysoor, the very 
spirit of discord ruled in the senate, the 
camp, and the field, neutralising every suc- 
cess, and aggravating every disaster. By 
the urgent solicitations of Hastings, Coote 
was again induced to return to the Carnatic ; 
although, before his departure from thence, 
some serious disputes had taken place be- 
tween him and Lord Macartney, notwith- 
standing the care evinced by the latter to act 
in the most conciliatory manner. But the 
ill-defined authority vested in the Supreme 
Council of Bengal, in conjunction with the 
personal misunderstanding which unhappily 
existed between Hastings and Macartney,§ 
tended to mingle personal feelings with 
public questions ; and the dissensions be- 
tween them increased in violence, until the 
governor-general took the resolve not only 
of delegating to Sir Eyre Coote the uncon- 
trolled conduct of the W'ar, but also, in the 
event of determined resistance at Fort St. 
George, of enforcing that measure by the 
deposition of the president. The death of 
Coote, four days after landing at Madras, || 

§ The spotless integrity of Lord Macartney was a 
standing reproach to Hastings, who in dealing with 
him completely lost his temper. Thus, in a commu- 
nication dated 13th of April, 1783, he desires Lord 
Ma' artney to explain some misunderstanding which 
had arisen on an official subject, adding as a reason, 
“ if you consider the estimation of a man [the gov- 
ernor-general of India writing to the head of a 
subordinate presidency !] so inconsiderable as I am 
deserving of attention.” — (Xf/e, ii., 63.) 

II During the voyage, Coote was chased for two 
days and nights by a French ship of the line ; and 
the agitation caused thereby accelerated his death. 
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land. This intelligence, at an equally oppor- 
tune momeut, readied the troops engaged in 
the defence of ^Mangalore, ivhich, though 
a place of very inferior strength, had stood a 
siege of fifty-sis days, tlie defence being 
directed by Colonel Campbell, the attack 
by Tippoo himself, who had proceeded 
thither with the main body after taking 
Bednore. The French envoy, Peveron, is 
accused of having kept back the intelli- 
gence he came to bring, in order to enable 
Tippoo to retain the aid of Cossigny (the 
French engineer), Lally, and Boudenot. The 
declaration could, at length, be no longer 
withheld. Cossigny quitted the !JIysoor 
army, and insisted on his companions with- 
drawing likewise. Tippoo was beyond mea- 
sure enraged by what he considered nothing 
short of treacherous desertion ; and his late 
allies, as the sole means of escaping unhurt 
by his resentment, were glad to avail them- 
BclvCB of the protection of the English. 
After some unsuccessful attempts to carry 
the jilacc by his own unassisted strength, he 
agreed to an armistice, to extend over the 
coast of Malabar. One leading condition 
was the supply of a stated monthly allowance 
of provisions to Mangalore, sufiieicnt for the 
use of the garrison witliout trenching on their 
previous stock. This stipulation was broken 
by his furnishing articles deficient in quan- 
tity and deleterious in quality : no salt was 
sent, and many of the sepoys. Colonel "Wilks 
affirms, became actually Idind, ns well as 
aflcctcd by various other ailments, in conse- 
quence of being compelled to cat rice in its 
simple, undigcstiblc state, without the addi- 
tion of any of the usual condiments. The 
hlndras government were extremely anxious 
to conchulc a peace ; and to this circum- 
stance, ns also to the want of union among 
those in command, may he attributed the 
supinencss of Gcncr.al Jlaclcod and the 
scruples which prevented his cirectivc intcr- 
jiosition for the succour of ^langalorc, which, 
after nearly a nine months’ siege, fell before 
its cruel and perfidious foe. Colonel Campbell 
died soon after, overwhelmed with fatigue 
and disappointment. Tippoo had succeeded 
in his immediate object of proving to the 
native Indian powers bis sufficiency to 
clVeel that which had batlled the skill and 
discipline of his French auxiliaries: in every 
other respect he had little reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the conquest of an in- 
j considerable place, purchased by a long and 
i costly siege, wliich, besides having hindered 
ibis attention to the affairs of his own 


dominions, had left the English free to 
gain considerable advantages in other quar- ' 
tors. The misconduct of General Stuart, in 
the expedition to Cuddalorc, had filled the 
measure of his oflences, and induced the 
governor and council to order his arrest and ^ 
forcible embarkation for England.=!^ After 
this decisive measure matters took a differ- 
ent and far more favourable turn. 

The abilities of Sir. Sulivan, the resident 
at Tanjore, and of colonels Lang and Ful- 
larton, had been successfully' exerted in 
various ways. Caroor and Dindcgul, Fal- 
gaut and Coimbatore, were captured; and 
Colonel Fullarton was even preparing to as- 
cend the Ghauts and march on Seringapa- 
tam, when he received tidings of a treaty of 
peace concluded between Tippoo Sultan and 
the ^ladras government, on the basis of a 
mutual restoration of conquests. The so- 
called peace was, however, but a hollow 
truce, to which nothing but fear of the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam had driven the 
sultan. Throughout the whole of the ne- 
gotiations he behaved in the most insulting 
manner to the British commissioners,^ 
who had been inveigled to his court to be 
held up in the light of suitors for peace; 
and even when the treaty was concluded, 
the fulfilment of his pledge of restoring his 
captives to liberty, g.avc fresh occasion for ’ 
resentment, by revealing the treatment to 
which they had been subjected. Hyder 
had shown little humanityin his dealings with 
English prisoners, whom he kept in irons, 
chained in pair.s, bec.ausc "they were unruly 
beasts, not to be kept quiet iu any other 
way." But Tippoo Sultan far surpassed his 
father in barbarity, and the English learned, 
with horror and indignation, that many 
olliccr.s distinguished hy rank, skill, or 
bravery, had been poisoned or assassinated 
in their dungeons ; that others, especially the 
younger of these unfortunates, had suffered 
torture and ignominy of a revolting descrip- 
tion; and that even the most fortunate among 
the captives had sustained close confinement 
iu loathsome dens, their beds the damp 
ground; with food so miserably insnfiicient, j 
ns to give scope for the untiring fidelity and ! 
self-devotion of their native companions in ' 
aflliclion, to show itself by the frequent 
sacrifice of a portion of the scanty pittance 

• One of die sons of Mt'imn-.n'.cil All cxi'ri‘>eii his 
sirw *,r the matter in tiroVen litiaiisli. by ticclarii.e 
"General Stvi.art catch one honl [!h;:otj. one Ivc:ti 
[Matarsney] ratrh Central Stuart.'’ i 

t Mesm. Satlleir, Stauntca, and liudlc'ts-.. 
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nllowccl for tlicir inaintcnanco, in return for 
mircmittinjr labour, to mend the fare of the 
European sol(licrs.=i= 

The treaty entered into with Tippoo by 
tlic Aladras authorities was transmitted to 
Bengal, and signed by the Supremo Council, 

I on whom the full powers of government had 
j devolved, owing to the absence of Mr. 

I Hastings at Lucknow. On his return to 
I Calcutta, Hastings found much fault with 
the treat}’, especially because it made no 
mention of the nabob of Arcot. He drew 
up a new one, and peremptorily commanded 
the Madras authorities to fonrard it to 
Tippoo. ]\racartncy positively refused com- 
plianco; Hastings could not compel it; and 
so the matter ended. 

I Close or Hasti.vcs’ Ad-mikistkation. — 
Before the commencement of the war with 
I Hyder, the financial condition of every one of 
the three presidencies had become seriously 
embarrassed. In August, 1780, the Supreme 
Council had been under the necessity of 
! contracting a now debt, and when to this 
jlieavy burden on the Bengal revenues an 
I additional one was added by the costly 
military operations required for the defence 
I of the Carnatic, the governor-general felt 
compelled to announce to the directors the 
probabilit}’ of a total suspension of the in- 
; vestment, unless the purchase-money were 
sent from England. Nothing short of the 
most absolute necessity could, however, 
induce Hastings to endanger his standing 
with the Court of Proprietors, by the execu- 
tion of so unpopular a measure, while any 
source of supply remained available; yet 
such as there were had been already severely 
taxed. The nabob of Oude and the rajah of 
Benares were tributary princes. Viewed in 
this light, they were bound in all oases of 
difficulty to furnish assistance to the superior 
and protecting state. The degree of co- 
operation to be afforded was an open ques- 
tion, which hlr. Hastings, who now held un- 
disputed sway in Bengal, thought fit to 
decide in pei'son, and, with that intent, pro- 
ceeded to the wealthy, populous, and venera- 
ted city of Benares. The rajah, Cheyte Sing, 
was the son and successor of Bulwunt Sing, 
whose alliance the . English had courted 
during the war with Shuja Dowlah. The 

• Their exemplary conduct is the more deserving 
of admiration from the severe trials to which their 
fidelity bad been recently exposed, as recorded in 
the pages of IVilks, Fuilarton, and other military 
authorities. The mismanagement of the finances of 
the Carnatic had told fearfully on the condition of 
the army ; even veteran sepoys, who had served un- 


usurpiug nabobs of Oude had asserted the 
claim of the sword over the district of which 
Benares forms the capital, on the plea of its 
being a district dependent on their govern- 
ment. Bulwunt Sing made common cause 
with the English ; and on the conclusion of 
peace, an article was c.xpressly inserted to 
secure him from the vengeance and cupidity 
of the nabob-vizier. This proved increas- 
ingly difficult; until at length, in 1774, it 
was proposed by Mr. Hastings, as the sole 
mode of protecting the rajah, to insist on 
his being declared independent of Oude, and 
tributary to Bengal. A stated sum was 
fixed to be paid annually, and the Supreme 
Council unanimously decreed that no more 
demands of any kind should be made upon 
him on behalf of tlie company. Cheyte 
! Sing forwarded the tribute to Ilatna with 
remarkable regularity; nevertheless, in 1778, 
the necessities of the presidency were consi- 
dered to justify a demand for a heavy con- 
tribution (five lacs of rupees) to be furnished 
immediately. The rajah pleaded poverty, 
and asked for time; but troops were seat 
against him, and he was compelled to furnish 
the sum originally demanded, with a fine of 
£2,000 for military expeuses. He had, un- 
liappily, incurred tlie personal enmity of the 
governor-general, by courting Clavering and 
Francis during their brief day of power; and 
the offence was one Hastings was little dis- 
posed to let pass unpunished. In 1780, the 
system of exaction commenced against Cheyte 
Sing, was continued by a new demand of 
five lacs, from which be endeavoured to gain 
relief by arguments and supplications, en- 
forced by a private offering of two lacs, 
which Mr. Hastings accepted, not as a part 
of the contribution, but as a distinct item, 
and then proceeded as before to exact the 
five lacs, with an additional mulct or fine of 
£10,000, for the trouble of compelling pay- 
ment. In 1781, the unfortunate rajah was 
again importuned for supplies of money and 
troops; but this time unreasonable demands 
appear to have been made, simply with the 
object of provoking conduct which was to 
serve as a plea for the complete confiscation 
of his whole possessions. TJio amount now de- 
manded was not to be less than fifty lacs, with 
a contingent of 1,000 men. The rajah be- 

der Clive, were but imperfectly, if .if all provided for. 
Colonel Fullarton expressly states, that the natives 
under his command were nearly twelve months in | 
arrear, and that many were driven to such extremities 
as to be compelled to sell their children into slavery 1 
to save themselves from starvation . — of Hr.g- 
lisli Interests in India, 1782 to 1781; pp. 98 201.) 

— .1 
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!nvL'(hvithrciiiarknWnmml('rntio«: liodonbl- Clicyle Siiip had, however, no thoii{;ht of 
lc<s pne^JCil the views cnterlaiiicd hy lias- organised operations against, liis persecutor, 
tings — cither the seirnre of Ids forts with nnd he sent repeated apologies, and offers 
their contents, or the sale of his dominions of the most complete submission, all of 
to the ruler of Oude ; nnd he Icfi no means which were treated with eontemptnous dis- 
unlricd to avert, hy submission, evils which regard. The numbers of the insurgents 
it was hopeless to combat by force. On tbc continued to increase ; the Indiding in which 
approach of the govcrnor-gener.al, he went the, Knglish parly had taken iij) their abode 
to meet him with every demonstration of was blockaded, nnd the sole means of con- 
respeel ; nnd, in token of entire submission, veying intelligence to Bengal was by the 
laid his turban on the lap of the reserved subtlety of native messengers, who, taking 
nnd impassive Englishman, the last net of ndvant.vge of the custom of laying aside in 
humiliation in n country, wliere, to be bare- travelling their large gohicn earrings, hecansc 
headed, is coitsiden'd nnspe.akahle drgrada- tempting to thieves, placed on this occ.ision 
tion. TItis cotiduct did not check, per- not the onlinnry qnill or roll of blank paper 

haps it accelerated the extreme nic.asurcs in the orifire, hut dispalehr.s from Ilns- 

adopted hy Hastings, who asserted that he- tings to the commanders of llritish troops to 
sides fabcl'y pleading poverty, the rajah was come to his rescue. Ilcfore these orders 
really plotting to become perfectly indepen- could he executed, alTairs .assumed a still 
dent of the presidency ; hut to this charge more menacing aspect. slight skirmish, 
his youth and inexperience nflord the best brought on hy a premature aftaelr made 
contradiction, when viewed in conjunction hy an English ofliccr, at the he.ad of a 
with the unresisting tnanner in which he small body of men, on ll.amnagiir, a for- 
snfl'crcd the governor-general to take pos. titled palace beyond the river, terminated 
session of llcnarcs, though attended hy a in the de.ath of the loader, r.ml many of his 
verv slender escort, ami even to go the followers hy the hands of the people of Be- 
length of arresting and confining him to his nnres. The survivors retreated ; and JIs*- 
own palace. The two companies of sepoys tings, alarmed for his own •afety, fled hy ' 
placed on guard there, were not ])rovidcd night to the fortress of Clnmar, leaung the 
with ammunition, so little was any rcsis- wounded sepoys behind. TI;e excitement 
tance anticipated on the part of this incipient sprc.ad for hnndrcds of miles ; tke hurii.'.ml. 
rebel. The people were expected to witness, m.an qnilfcd the field, tlm a;a!!!:f.".r;u!rr his 
with indifTcrcncc, the change of rulers. On loom, nnd rallied round ri -rtc .<ing ; the 
the contrary, they were rendered desperate oppressed jinpnlatien cf 0:: "> ro '' .again*! 
by an aggression winch involved tbc downfall tbc roisgovcniuieat sT .\*af IkawI.iJi and In* 
of one of tbeir own race ami religion, to be English allies ; and eV' C. Fahar rmf rl ripe 
followed by the transfer of the s.acrcd city for revolt. Tim .ntj-sk Irngih .a'-iinied ^ 
and its fertile environs into tbc bands of haughty and ded.-mt t'a'-: but the n'et arr 
aliens, who had no sympathies with their of skill" or dhrip'ia'- rfi-rl'nij rh,- turuiii- 
ereed, and no interest in their welfare, tnary furcc;hg<vc'laat.'-.':lv as<,-:e.bh'd uttr-rly 
Great crowds as*emidcd round the palace inc.apab!e of taking ti.e .dt.d a Eure- 

and blocked up all the nvcnnc.s; and before pcaii army, and tim tri:;i*, njuler M.s rir 
reinforcements with ammnnitioii could ar- J’ojil).xm, were errrynl.rre xirtonei;* li:r 
rive to support the sepoy guard, a furious fa«!ne*T» of tJ.c ram.h were f!-,;i:.r:i, fii< 

attack had been made, in winch the grc.atcr adiierf.nt*. to tim rminle r i;f fim* <1 

part perished. The r.ajah, so far from com- Jih stand.-.rd, n"t;ir!;r<l eolm'ri 

I ing forth to head the mob, took adx'anlagc/ar.scatmn*, r/.i.'e ti.r,'.' In*,- riihr rjiiitted 
! of tbc confusion to make bis escape, aiidJco'jnt:T for {'-rp'tird exile JUnr.m 


was let down tbc steep bank of the Ganges, iannrxri! to ike ]lriti*h den.inun;'. 
by means of turbans tied together, !ntol».xtrapj-rar.'.r.ei«, ,a rrl.x!i,i!i of il,r 
a boat which conveyed him to the oppo-fnilrr w.-.s apjeiinini r.nj.xh, h:if, 
site shore. The multitude rushed af:rr|nabah of neiig.-,l, he hrramr a 
him, leaving the palace to he oeenpird hyl diary, rrnmr.xkle at the plr-i'amC;^. / 
the English troops. Had tliey'at once pro-| sidrnry, Tliis tyraiiiiie.sl i 

cccdcd in search of Hastings, no e/Teet/rc re-/ jifeloly /iii/eif in prnrnoJing ''C-ef * / / 

sistance could have been oficred, sinre he had /jrrt of H.astings — ihe i 

no protection beyond that of the thirty gen- |sm!i of ready tminey; f / / 

tienien of his party and fifty armed frpoys. | the hidignitiVs ii>rd i» ' 



persons aswell as tlie wardrobes of themotber, 
irife, and other females of the family of Cheyte 
Sing (in -riolation of the articles of capitula- 
tion), the booty realised -was not only un- 
expectedly small (£250,000 to £300*000), 
hut Tras wholly appropriated as prize-money 
hy the army.* Thus the immediate effect 
of the expedition was to enhance the diffi- 
culties it was intended to reheve, hy the 
expenses attendant on putting down a re- 
volt wantonly provoked j and so far from 
meeting the approbation of the company, 
the conduct pursued towards the rajah was 
denounced as “improper, unwarrantable, 
and liighly impolitic.” Nevertheless, the 
war into which Cheyte Sing had been driven 
was held to justify his expulsion from Be- 
nares ; and the positive declaration of Has- 
tings, that an order for the reinstatement of 
the rajah would he regarded by him as the 
signal for his own instant resignation of 
office, probably prevented any step being 
taken to make amends for past wrongs. 

The next expedient adopted to fill the 
empty treasury of Calcutta, was more suc- 
cessful in its results, but, if possible, more 
discreditable in character. Asuf-ad-Dow- 
lah, the successor of Shuja Dowlah, was 
a young man, not devoid of a certain 
description of abilityf and kindly feeling ; j 
but his better qualities were neutralised 
by an amount of indolence and sensuality, 
which rendered him a political nobody in 
the sight of the presidency, and a severe 
scourge to his subjects by reason of the ex- 
tortions and cruelty perpetrated in his name 
by unworthy favourites. Already sundry 
concessions (such as the Benares tribute) 
had been extorted from him, which Has- 
tings would never have so much as pro- 
posed to his father; and these, together 
with general misgovernment and extrava- 
gance, had reduced the treasury of Oude 
to a condition which left its master little to 
fear from the rapacity of his neighbours. 
Continued drought had heightened his dis- 
tress, by diminishing the power of the 
people to meet the hea^•y taxation demanded 

• Hastings would seem to have outwitted himself 
in this matter. Tlie wife of Chej-te Sing was a per- 
son of high character, much-beloved and esteemed, 
and safety and respect for her person, together with 
those of the other ladies of the family of the ill-fated 
rajah, were among the express terras of capitula- 
tion. Yet Hastings was unmanly enough to ques- 
tion the “ expediency of the promised indulgence to 
the ranee,’’ and to suggest that she would “ contrive 
to defraud the captors of a considerable portion of the 
booty, by being suffered to retire without examina- 


from them ; and he found himself unable to 
pay any portion of the arrears of his own 
mutinous troops, much less to maintain the 
costly detachment and the long train of 
officials, civil as well as military, forced 
upon him by the English. 

In an evil hour he sought counsel with 
the governor-general at Chunar, pleaded 
poverty, and gave as one, among many 
reasons for inability to fulfil the heavy con- 
ditions into which he had been led to enter, 
the large proportion of his father’s wealth 
bequeathed to his mother and grandmother. 
These princesses had been uniformly treated 
by Shuja Dowlah with the highest con- 
sideration and respect : his wife, especially, 
had won his entire confidence by repeated 
evidences of energetic and devoted affection. 
During his lifetime the chief direction of 
his pecuniaiy affairs had been entrusted to 
her management, and, after his death, the 
two ladies remained in possession of certain 
extensive jaghires, with other property, to a 
large extent; not for their exclusive use, 
hut for the maintenance of the rest of 
his family and those of preceding nabobs, 
amounting (including female retainers of all 
kinds) to about 2,000 persons. Tiie profli- 
gate prince had early coveted the inheri- 
tance of his relatives, and he continued to 
exact contributions from them, until his 
mother, wearied and alarmed by his impor- 
tunities and injurious treatment, consented to 
surrender an additional sum of thirty lacs, on 
condition of his signing a formal pledge, gua- 
ranteed by the Supreme Council of Bengal, 
that she should be permitted to enjoy I 
her jaghires and efi’ects exempt from fur- 
ther persecution. This covenant, effected 
through the mediation of Bristowc, the 
English resident at Lucknow, was approved 
of and confirmed by the majority then 
dominant in Calcutta. Hastings disap- 
proved, but being in the minority, could 
ofl’er no effective opposition. In 1731, when 
his authority became again (for a time) su- 
preme, he scrupled not to set aside all 
former promises by empowering the nabob 

tion.” The intiraatioa did not pass unheeded. The de- 
fenceless ladies were subjected to the insultina st arch 
of four females, but with what effect does not np- 
pear; and their persons were further insulted hy the 
licentious people .and followers of the camp. liut 
the officers and soldiery maintained that Ilastinps 
had expressly made over to them the nholc profits of I 
this nefarious transaction, and would not so much es ^ 
lend a portion to povemraent. Tl’.c share of tiic com - 1 
raander-in-chief ivas i,'3C,000. — (.Hill. Moodic, Xt.) | 
f fTde the charming stanras translated hy Heher. j 
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to take possession of tlie jaghircg of both 
princesses, as a means of paying his debts 
to the companyj and, as a further assistance, 
the English troops, whose maintenance 
pressed heavily on the Oude revenues, were 
to be witlidrawn. klr. Hastings asserted, 
in justification of his conduct, that the 
begums had evinced an inclination to take 
part with Gheyte Sing; but the accusa- 
tion is improbable in itself, and unsup- 
ported by any reliable eridence ; their other 
alleged fault — of embarrassing the gov- 
ernment of the nabob — ^was contradicted by 
the statements repeatedly forwarded by the 
English resident, of the persecutions endured 
by them at the hands of the local authori- 
ties. Asuf-ad-Dowlah (who, ever since the 
covenant signed in 1775, had been repeatedly 
violating it in different ways) was at first 
delighted at having his refractory relatives i 
deprived of the protection to which they 
had constantly appealed ; but on quitting 
Chunar, and regaining his own dominions, 
he began to consider the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. Unsupported by the plausible 
reasoning of Hastings, the proposed plan of 
despoiling his mother and grandmother 
appeared fraught with ignominy; and Mr. 
Middleton (who had been recently restored 
to the position of British resident) described, 
in the strongest terras, the almost uncon- 
querable repugnance evinced by the nabob 
towards the violent measures agreed on at 
Chunar. He was peremptorily informed, 
that in the event of his continued refusal, the 
seizure of the jaghires and personal property 
of the begums would he accomplished by 
the English without his co-operation. The 
weak and vacillating prince, fearful of the 
effect such an assumption of authority by 
foreigners might produce on the minds of 
his subjects, reluctantly consented to ac- 
company the expedition sent to attack the 
princesses in their own territory, in the 

• Middleton’s defence. Vide House of Commons 
Papers, March, 1781 ; and Mill’s India, vol. iv, 

t The account of these disgraceful proceedings is 
very fragmentary, but amply sufficient to warrant the 
assertions mode in the text. Three principal facts 
are on record. The first is a letter from Middleton 
to the English officer on guard, dated January, 1782, 
desiring that theeunuchsshould “be put in irons, kept 
from ail food,’’ &c. The second is a letter from the 
same officer to the president, pleading the sickly 
condition of his prisoners as a reason for temporarily 
removing their chains, and allowing them to take a 
little exercise in the fresh air. This was refused, 
and the captives were removed to Lucknow. The 
third communication, addressed still by one com- 
pany’s servant to another, is a direct order for the ad- 
mission of torturers to “ inflict corporal punishment” 


commencement of the year 1783. The 
town and castle of Fyzabad (the second 
place in Oude) were occupied without hlood- 
slied, the avenues of the palace blocked up, 
and the begums given to understand that 
no severities would be spared to compel 
the complete surrender of their property. 
But here a serious obstacle presented itself. 
Even Middleton doubted what description 
of eoei-cion could be effectually adopted, 
without offering an offence of the most un- 
pardonable description to the whole native 
population; for the ladies were hedged in 
by every protection which rank, station, and 
character could confer, to enhance the force 
of opinion which, on all such occasions, is 
in the east so strong and invariable, “ that 
no man, either by himself or his troops, can 
enter the walls of a zenana, scarcely in the 
case of acting against an open enemy, much 
less the ally of a son acting against his own 
mother.”’'" In this dilemma it was deemed 
advisable to work upon the fears and sym- 
pathies of the begums in the persons of 
their chief servants, two eunuchs, who had 
long been entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of their affairs. There is, perhaps, no 
page in Anglo-Indian history so deeply 
humiliating to our national feelings, as that 
which records the barbarities inflicted on 
these aged men, during a period of nearly 
twelve months. Certainly no other instance 
can be found equally illustrative of the false 
varnish which Hastings habitually strove 
to spread over his worst actions, than the 
fact that, after directing the mode of dealing 
with the eunuchs — by rigorous confinement 
in irons, total deprivation of food, and, 
lastly, by direct torture ;t after inciting 
the indirect persecution of the princesses 
and the immense circle of dependants left 
to their charge by the nabob-vizier, by 
cutting off their supplies of food and neces- 
saries — after quarrelling with and dismiss- 
on two aged prisoners accused of excessive fidelity to 
their mistresses; and lest the feelings of a British 
officer should rise against the atrocities about to he 
inHicted, an express injunction was added, that the 
executioners were to have “ free access to the pri- 
soners, and to be permitted to do with them what- 
ever they thought proper.” — {Idem.) 

J The women of the zenana were at various times 
on the eve of perishing for want ; and on one occasion 
the pangs of hunger so completely overpowered the 
ordinary restraints of custom, that they burst in a 
body from the palace and begged for food in the 
public bazaar, but were driven back with blows by 
the sepoys in the service of the B. I. Cy.— (Dr. 
Hoodie’s Transactions, p. 455.) Major Giipin, the 
commandant of the guard, humanely advanced 
10,000 rupees for the reUef of these unfortunates. 
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tag bis favourite employe Middleton, for hav- 
ing been backward in conducting a business 
from which a gaoler of Newgate prison 
might turn with disgust, — he, nevertheless, 
when it became advisable to adopt lenient 
measures (since no further payments could be 
extorted by cruelty), had the consummate 
hypocrisy to remove the guard from the palace 
of the begums, and release the eunuchs, on 
the express understanding that their suffer- 
ings had proceeded from the nabob and 
his ministers, but their release from his 
own compassionate interference. Tlie pre- 
vious ill-feeling justly entertained by the 
princesses and their adherents against Asuf- 
ad-Howlah, probably lent some counte- 
nance to this untruth ; and the commanding 
officer by whom the eunuchs were set at 
liberty, described, in glowing terms, the 
lively gratitude expressed by them towards 
their supposed liberator. “ The enlargement 
of the prisoners, their quivering lips and 
tears of joy, formed,” writes this officer-, “a 
truly affecting scene.” He adds a remark, 
which could scarcely fail to sting the pride, 
if not the conscience, of one so susceptible 
of censure in disguise—" If the prayers of 
these poor men will avail, you will, at the 
last trump, be translated to the liappiest 
regions in heaven.”* In the benefits to be 
derived from the recent despoliation, 
Hastings hoped to share largely, for he 
expected that the E.J. Cy., in gratitude for 
an accession of .-6600.000 to their exhausted 
treasury, would cheerfully assent to his 
appropriation of the additional sum^ of 
.€100,000, which he had actually obtained 
bonds for from Asuf-ad-Dowlah at Chunar. 
An extortion like this, committed at a 
when the excessive poverty and heavy debts 
of the nabob-vizier, the clamours of Ins 
unpaid troops, and the sufferings of the 
mass of the people, were held forth in e.x- 
tenuation of the oppression of Ins mother 
and grandmother, together with other acts 
of tyrannous aggression, needs no comment. 
The directors positively refused to permit 
his detention of the money, and, moreover, 
commanded that a rigorous investigation 
should he instituted into the charges of 
disaffection brought against the_ begums j 
and that, in the event of their innocence 
being proved, restitution should be made. 

• P.-irf. Papers, quoted by MiH. ‘k,’ 

t Letter of HnsUngs to council, 1781. They gave 
rich gifts to Mrs. Hostings, in the form of climis 
and couches of exquisitely cr.'ved ivory, Ixc. 

{ Except a heavy exaction from Fyxoolia Khan. 


Hastings strongly deprecated this equitable 
measure. He urged that the evidence 
offered under such circumstances would be 
sure to be favourable to persons whose cause 
should be so manifestly upheld by the com- 
pany; and supported his views on the sub- 
ject by many characteristic arguments, sucli 
as its being unsuitable to the majesty of 
justice to challenge complaint. A compro- 
mise was effected; the nabob, at his own 
urgent desire, w-as permitted to restore the 
jaghires wrested from his relatives; while 
the ladies, on their part, thankful for even 
this scanty justice, “ made a oofento’y con- 
cession of a large portion of their respective 
shares” of the newly-restored rcnts.f 

Tliis transaction is the last of any impor- 
tance in the administration of Warren 
Hastings, j; Various causes appeared to have 
concurred to render him as anxious to re- 
sign as he had once been to retain his post. 
The absence of his wife, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and his own failing 
licalth, had doubtless their share in ren- 
dering him weary of a task, the difficulties of 
which liad been lately increased by a change 
in the council-board caloulatod to destroy 
the despotic power essential to the policy of 
a ruler, whose measures, however cleverly 
planned and boldly executed, were rarely of 
a character to bear impartial, much less 
hostile criticism. Beside these reasons, his 
opponents suggested that of recent private 
extortions from the nabob-vizier ; and it can- 
not be forgotten, that altliough lie pleaded 
urgent necessity as an inducement for the 
directors to suffer him to appropriate the 
bonds obtained at Chunar, yet, about three 
years later, ho was enabled, notwithstand- 
ing his liahitual extravagance, to bring 
home a fortune avowedly not far short of 
€100,000, apart from tlic costly jewels 
exhibited by Mrs. Hastings, and the wcll- 
furnished private purse wliich there arc 
grounds for believing licr to have possessed. 
^ The prolonged administration of Hastings, 
Ins winning manner, and conversance with 
native languages, together with the mi- 
posin"- effect of the state by which ho liatl, 
from motives of policy, thought fit to sur- 
round liimsclf, made .-i deep impression on 
the minds of the Indian population. I h.ave 
myself met with ballads, similar to those 
alluded to by Hcber and Macaulay, wliicn 
commemorate the swift steeds and ndily- 
caparisoned elephants of » Sahib Ilusbting; 
they likewise record bis victory over Isuii- 
comar who refused to do him homage. 
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The Indiau version of the story makes, 
however, no mention of the accusation of 
forgery, but resembles rather the scripture 
story of Haman and hlordecai, with a differ- 
ent ending. The Bengalees possibly never 
understood the real and lasting injury done 
them by Hastings, in fastening round their 
necks the chains of monopoly, despite the 
opposition of his colleagues, and contrary 
to the orders of the company. Once fully 
in operation, the profits of exclusive trade 
in salt and opium* beeame so large, that its 
renunciation could spring only from philan- 
thropy of the purest kind, or policy of the 
broadest and most liberal character. With 
his countrymen in India, Warren Hastings 
was in general popular. It had been his 
unceasing effort to purchase golden opinions ; 
and one of the leading aceusations brought 
against him by the directors, was the wilful 
increase of governmental expenses by the 
creation of supernumerary offices to provide 
for adherents, or to encourage those already 
in place by augmented salaries. His own 
admissions prove, that attachment to his 
person, and unquestioning obedience to his 
commands, were the first requisites for 
subordinates j and the quiet perseverance 
with which he watched his opportunity of 
rewarding a service, or revenging a “per- 
sonal hurt,” is not the least remarkable fea- 
ture in his character. 

He quitted India in Eebruary, 1785. 
Notwithstanding the unwarrantable mea- 
sures adopted by him to raise the revenues 
and lessen the debts of the company, he 
failed to accomplish these objects, and, on 
the contrary, left them burdened with an 
additional debt of twelve-and-a-half mil- 
lion, and a revenue which (including the 
provision of an European investment) was 
not equal to the ordinary expenses of the 
combined settlements-t Doubtless, great 
allowance must be made for the heavy drain 
occasioned by the pressing wants of the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies, and de- 
cided commendation awarded for the ener- 
getic steps taken to avert the ruin in which 
the Mahratta war and the invasion of Hyder 

• The I2th article of impeachment against Has- 
tings set forth, “ that he granted to Stephen Suiivan, 
son of Lawrence Suiivan, chairman of the Court of 
Directors, a contract for four years for the provision 
of opium j that in order to pay for the opium so pro- 
vided, he borrowed large sums at an interest of eight 
per cent., at a time when he declared the drug could 
not be exported with profit ; and yet he sent it to 
China, which was an act of additional criminality, as 
he knetD that the importation of opium was prohibited 

3 B 


threatened to involve these possessions : 
but it is equally true, that the double-faced 
and grasping policy of the governor-general 
tended to neutralise the benefit of his cou. 
rage and decision, and, as in the case of 
Lord Pigot, fomented, instead of allaying, 
the evils of dissension and venality, which 
were more destructive to the interests of 
the E. I. Cy. than any external opposition. 

Had Hastings resolved to abide by the 
conviction which led him on one occasion to 
exclaim, that he “ wished it might be made 
felony to break a treaty,” the consequences 
would have been most beneficial both to 
India and to England, and would, at the 
.same time, have saved him long years of 
humiliation and anxiety. He little thought 
that the Eohilla war, the sale of Allahabad 
and Oude, and the persecution of the begums, 
would rise in judgment against him on 
his return to his native land, — bar his path to 
titles and offices of state, and compel him to 
sit down in the comparatively humble posi- 
tion which had formed the object of his 
boyish ambition, as master of Daylesford, 
the ancient estate of his family. 

But Franeis, now a member of parliament, 
had not been idle in publishing the evil 
deeds which he had witnessed without power 
to prevent; and Burke, whose hatred of 
oppression equalled his sympathy for suffer- 
ing, brought forward the impeachment as a 
question which every philanthropist, every- 
one interested in the honour of England or 
the welfare of India, was bound to treat as 
of vital importance. Political motives, of 
an exceptionable character, on the part of 
the ministers, favoured the promoters of the 
trial; and after many tedious preliminaries, 
Warren Hastings appeared at the bar of the 
House of Lords, and knelt before the tri- 
bunal of his country, in presence of one of 
the most remarkable assemblages ever con- 
vened in the great hall of William Eufus. 
Of the brilliant aristocracies of rank, talent, 
wealth, and beauty, of which England then 
boasted, few members were absent. The 
queen and princesses had come to witness 
the impeachment of a subject known to 

by the Chinese.” Suiivan sold the contract to a Mr. 
Bennfor £40,000; Benn to a Mr. Young for £60,000; 
and the latter reaped a large profit. — (Mill.) 

■f A comparison of the receipts and disbursements 
of the year ending April, 1786, exhibited a deficit 
of about £1,300,000. The arrears of the army 
amounted to two million ; and “ the troops at Madras 
and Bombay were in a state of utter destitution, 
and some of them in open mutiny.” The ascertained 
Bengal debt alone was about four million sterling. 


DDATH or HASTlXOJi-COltNWALWS'S A])MINISTJIATI0N-178G, 

li.ivo ciijoyril no ordiiiarv of royal ! Admin'istiiation- or Ijoni) CoaNWAtus.— 

fiiimr, iitiil 1(1 Ji<!cti to tlio oliarp-s tirj^cd 'riiK Kovrrnmciit of Jjord Afacartncy tcrmi- 
ncaiii't him hy tlic tlirilliii;; cloiiiiriirc of Jiatcd in Madras about llic .same time as 
Iliirl;(', the solid reasoniii-r of l ot, nm! that of Air. Hnstinf,M iu Jkiignl; and ahmii 
! llie i-xeitinj: di elamation of Sheridan, Tlic testimony to the ability and unsullied iiite” - 
I tnal eommenerd with ii stroiifC feeliii" rityt of tbe former {;tntlcman, was afforded 
i on the ji.srt (if the jmblio n^t.sinst the m?- by the offer of tlie position of gorernor- 
ru'cd ; hut it draeged on, like ino't .state general, which he declined accepting, unless 
proeecdinp’s, until people (•e.i«ed to nrc. hotr .'iccompanicd by a diritish peerage. This 
it ended. ;\t lengtii, after leveu years concession w.".s refused, on the ground that, 
spent in lair pnieeedingn of n most tedious if granted, it irould convey to the public 
cliaracter, the wrongs iiillicled in a distant an impression tlmt a jircinium was ncces- 
clime, and .at a distant period, hec'ame sary to induce persons of consideration in 
almost a matter of imiiffereuee : a sort of Jhigland to till the liighc.st ollicc in Indi.a, 
symp.itliy, .such ns is often felt for ackuoiv- ami the appointment was consequently con- 
Jedged crimiimN, took the pl.ice of lively ferred on Lord Cornwallis. To him was 
indignation; and when the inquiry ended entrusted the charge of cariying into (ucc- 
in the e.e<iuittn! of Hastings, he was cution some important alterations contem- 
gcnerally heheved to have heen Miflicicntly jilaicd by the act of parliament passed in 
jmni'lied hy the itisn(icrablc obstacles which 17{il ; and by means of an c.vj)rcss provision 
ids peculiar position bad imiio'ed to prevent in the act of 1780, the powers of com- 
his selection for any public ollicc, and by mandcr-in-ebief were united in his person 
the ruiumis condition to which hi.s fmaiiccs with tliat of the greatly enlarged authority 
bad been reduced by the costly expenses, of . • . . , > ^ ly. 

legitimate and illegitimate, of the p.aitiftil cut. , . . : . • • ‘ ■ ’ immediately 

ordc.al through which he had passed. The commenced a series of salutary and miicb- 
law charges atone exceeded X7(i,0(K). Pro- needed reforms, both .as regarded the collcc- 

b. ahly still larger sums were e.xpciidcd in tion of revenue nnd the administration of 
vrions kinds of secret service — "in bribing justice. Mr. Macidicrson, the scuiormember 
jicwsp.ajiers, rewarding jianijiblctccrs, and of council,} who had temporarily presided 
circulating tracts;”* beside .(,12,000 spent over the alliiirs of government, had sucecs.s- 
in purchasing, and .C KS,000 in ndoniiiig, fully c.xertcd JiimseJf to diminish the waste 
ll.aylesford : so tliat Hastings, when finally of the public finances connived at by his 
dismissed, turned from the bar of the House prcdccc.ssor; and Lord Coruw.allis set about 
of liords an absolute pauper — worse than the same task with a steadiness of principle 
that— an insolvent debtor. The company and singleness of motive to whicl; both Eug- 

c. arac to his relief w ith an annuity of .C 1,000 lish ofilcbls .and ludi.an subjects bad been 
n-vear, and a loan of ,t7i0,000, nearly half long unacenstomed. The two great measures 
of wliicb w.as converted into a gift; and which distiiignisb liis internal policy, are the 
they continued to aid him at intervals, in establishment of a fixed land-rent tbrough- 
iiis* cvcr-rccurring difliciillie.s, up to flic out Pcngal, in c.xact accordance with the 
period of ins death, in ISIS, aged cighty-six. opinions of Francis; nnd the formation of a 

• Mac.wi!av’s LVciy va Jfasliiips, p. 100. § Mr. Whclcr svns dead. Mr. (aftersvaids Sir 

t Lord Macartney’, oa t.xking possession of tlic John) Maepherson went to In^a, in ITCG, as purser 
ollicc of president Jf Madras, made a formal stale- in n vessel commanded by his wnck-, contrived to 
tnent of Ills properly, and on quilting odice presented ingratiate luin«elf with llio nabob of Arcot, nnd re- 
to the company a precise account of the increase turned to England as Ids agent. After a strange 
eifcctid during the interval. The E. I. Cy. met him series of adventures, which it is not iiecc-ssary to 
in (he same trank and generous .spirit liv the gift follow in det.ail, ho rose to the position of acting 
of an annuity of £t,.'itW. It is to he regt’etted that governor-general, in which capacity he obl.aincd for 
he lent the .s.anction of rvaniple to the viec of duel- the company the valii.ahle settlement of Penang or 
lim’, then friglitfullv prevalent, hy a meeting with .a I'rincc of Wales’ Iskwid, hvan arrangement with the 
inerobet of council t^lr. Sadleir) vrith whom a mis- King of Queda. His hriet administration vras like- 
understanding had arisen in the course of official wise tnatked by a duel with Major nrown (on the 
duty. On his return to England he was challenged Bengal esuablishmcnt.) The Court of Wtrectors, Urea 
bv 'General Stu.art, nnd slightly wounded, 'ihc ofwiinessing the peace of their torritanesetulangered 
i«onds interfered, and llie contest terminated, though hv such proceedings, unanimously alfixed tlic penalty 
Stuart declared himself unsatisfied. of dismissal from the compmfs service to am' iierso.n 
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judicial system to protect property. The 
necessity of coming to some speedy settle- 
ment regarding the collection of territorial 
revenuBj -whether under the denomination 
of a rent or a tax, is the best apology for the 
necessarily imperfect character of the system 
framed at this period on the sound principle 
of giving a proprietary right in the soil; but 
even a brief statement of the different vievfs 
taken by the advocates of the zemindarree 
settlement, and of the opposite arguments 
of those -who consider the right in the soil 
vested in the ryots or cultivators, would 
mar the continuity of the narrative. 

The foreign policy of the governor-general 
was characterised by the novel feature of the 
reduction of the rate of tribute demanded 
from a dependent prince. Asuf-ad-Dowlah 
pleaded, that in violation of repeated trea- 
ties, a sum averaging eighty-four lacs per 
annum had been exacted for the company 
during the nine preeeding years; and his 
arguments appeared so forcible, that Lord 
Cornwallis consented to reduce this sum to 
fifty lacs per annum, which he declared suffi- 
cient to cover the “ real expenses” involved 
in the defence of Oude. Negligent, profuse, 
and voluptuous in the extreme, the nabob- 
vizier was wholly dependent on foreign aid to 
secure the services of his own troops or the 
submission of his own subjects; he had 
therefore no alternative but to make the best 
terms possible with the English, and might 
well deem himself fortunate in finding the 
chief authority vested in a ruler whose ac- 
tions were dictated by loftier motives than 
temporary expediency; and influenced by 
more worthy considerations than the strength 
or weakness of those with whom he had to 
deal. The extreme dissatisfaction openly 
expressed by Englishmen in India, regard- 
ing the peace of 1784, and the insulting 
conduct of Tippoo, led the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam to believe that the E. 1. Cy would 
gladly take part with them in a struggle 
against one whose power and arrogance were 
alarmingly on the increase ; but their over- 
tures were met by an explicit declaration, 
that the supreme government (in accor- 
dance with the recent commands of the 
British parliament) had resolved on taking 
no part in any confederacy framed for pur- 
I poses of aggression. Tippoo and the Mah- 
rattas therefore went to war on their own 


resources, and continued hostile operations 
for about a year, until the former was 
glad to make peace, on not very favourable 
terms, in order to turn his undmded attention 
to a portion of the territories usurped by his 
father, and enact a new series of barbarities 
on the miserable inhabitants of the coast of 
Malabar. The first measure by which this 
barbarian signalised his accession to despotic 
sway, was the deportation of upwards of 
30,000 native Christians from Canara. The 
memory of the deeds of Cardinal Menezes, 
and other stanch supporters of the “ Holy 
Inquisition,” had not passed away; and 
Tippoo'affirmed, that it was the narrative of 
the intolerance exercised by the “Portu- 
guese Nazarenes” which caused “the rage 
of Islam to boil in his breast,”* and induced 
him to vent his -wrath upon the present in- 
nocent generation, by sweeping off the whole 
of both sexes and every age into slavery, 
and compelling them to observe and re- 
ceive the external rites of the Moslem creed. 
Of these unfortunates, not one-third are be- 
lieved to have survived the first year of exile 
and degradation. The brave mountaineers 
of Coorg drew upon themselves the same 
fate by the constant struggles for liberty, to 
which they were incited by the odious tyranny 
of the usurper. Tippoo at length dealt with 
them in the manner in which a ferocious 
and half-crazed despot of early times did 
with another section of the Indian popula- 
tion.f The dominant class in Coorg had as- 
sembled together on a hilly, wooded tract, 
apart from the lower order of the peasantry 
(a distinct and apparently aboriginal race.) 
Tippoo surrounded the main body, as if en- 
closing game for a grand circular hunt ; beat 
up the woods as if dislodging wild beasts ; and 
finally closed in upon about 70,000 persons, 
who were driven off, like a herd of cattle, 
to Seringapatam, and “ honoured -with the 
distinction of Islam,”j; on the very day 
selected by their persecutor to assume sove- 
reign, or rather imperial sway, by taking 
the proud title of Padsha, and causing his 
own name to be prayed for in public in 
place of that of the Mogul Shah Alum, as 
was still customary in the mosques all over 
India. 

The Guntoor Circar, to which the English 
had become entitled upon the death of 
Bassalut Jung, in 1782, by virtue of the 


• AVilks’ History of Mysoor, ii., 530. ' great detestation for the immorality of the Coorgs, 

t Mohammed Toghiak. Sec page 75. -who, he truly affirmed, systematically pursued a most 

i Tippoo, in his celebrated production, the Sul- extraordinary system of polygandria, hy giving to 
iaun-u-Totcarcehhj or King of Histories, expresses several brothers one and the same -woman to wife. 
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troaty of 17C8, was obtained from Nizam and proceeded to erect batteries. An un- 
Ali in ] 788. Tiie cession was e-xpedited suspected passage round the right dank of 
by a recent quarrel between him and Tippoo the lines, enabled him to introduce a body 
Sultan, whicli rendered the renewal of the of troops within the wall, and he led them 
treaty of 1768 peculiarly desirable to the onward, hoping to force open the nearest 
former, inasmuch ns it contained a proviso gate, and admit the rest of the army. The 
that, in the event of his requiring assistance, attempt proved, not merely unsuccessful, 
a British contingent of infantry and artil- but fatal to the majority of the assailants, 
leiy should march to support him against any They were compelled to retreat in confusion, 
power not in alliance with the E. I. Cy.; and, in the general scramble across the 
the c-xceptions being tbe Mahrattas, the na- ditch, Tippoo himself was so severely bruised, 
bobs of Arcot and Oude, and the rajahs of as to limp occasionally during the remainder 
Tanjore and Travancore. The Nizam would of his life. ' His palanquin fell into the 
fain have interpreted the revived agreement hands of the enemy, the bearers having 
as warranting a united attack on Mysoor; been trodden to death by their comrades; 
but his schemes were positively rejected by and his seals, rings, and personal ornaments 
Lord Cornwallis, on account of the recent remained to attest his presence, and contra- 
engagement entered into with that state, diet his reiterated denial of having borne 
which was still professedly at peace with the anypart in a humiliating catastrophe, which 
English. . Yet it was evident to every power had materially deranged his plans. More 
in India, that the sultan only waited a than this, alarm at the probable conse- 
favourable opportunity to renew hostilities, quence of a repulse, induced Tippoo to 
The insulting caricatures of many of the write, in terms of fulsome flattery, to the 
company’s servants, held up to mockery English authorities, assuring them that the 
and coarse jesting on the walls of the houses late aggression was the unauthorised act of 
of Seringapatam, might have been an idle his troops. Lord Cornwallis treated these 
effusion of popular feeling; but the wretched assertions with merited contempt, and 
captives still pining in loathsome dungeons, hastened to secure the co-operation of the 
in violation of the promised general release Nizam and the Mahratta ministers of 
of prisoners, and the enrolment of a num- Poona, to which he would gladly have 
ber of English children as domestic slaves added that of Sindia, had not the price de- 
to the faithless tyrant, afforded, in con- manded been the aid of British troops for 
junction with various rancorous expressions, aggressive warfare in Rajpootana, which was 
unmistakeable indications of his deadly unhesitatingly refused. He proceeded to 
hatred towards the whole nation.* The make vigorous preparations for a campaign, 
inroad of the Mysooreans on the territory by assembling troops, collecting supplies, 
of the rajah of 'Travancore, brought matters and meeting financial difficulties in* an open 
to an issue. The rajah, when menaced by and manly spirit. Further outlay fora Eu- 
invasion from his formidable neighbour, ropean investment he completely stopped, 
appealed to the E. I. Cy. for their promised as a ruinous drain on resources already 
protection, and an express communication insufficient to meet the heavy expenditure 
was made to Tippoo, that an attack on the which must inevitaoly be incurred in the 
lines of defence formed on the Travancore ensuing contest, the avowed object of which 
frontier, would be regarded as a declaration was to diminish materially the power of the 
of war with the English. The lines referred saltan; for, as Lord Cornwallis truly de- 
to, constructed in 1775, consisted of a broad dared, in a despatch to General Medows, if 
and deep ditch, a strong bamboo hedge, a this despot were “ suffered to retain his 
slight parapet, and a good rampart, with present importance, and to insult and bully 
bastions on rising grounds, almost flanking all his neighbours, until the French should 
one another. They extended a distance of again be in a condition to support bim, it 
thirty miles (from the island of Vaipeen to would almost certainly leave the sceM of a 
the Anamalaiah range), but were more im- future dangerous war.” Meanwhile, Tippoo 
posing than effectual, as it was hardly pos- confirmed these convictions, and justified 
sible to defend so great an extent. Tippoo the intended procedure by a renewed a,.- 
approached this barrier in December, 1789, tempt upon Travancore, and succeeded in 

razing the defences and spreading desola- 
• Col Fullarton, writing in 1/84, accuses Tippoo . countrv. The invasion of 

of having caused 200 English to be forcibly circum- “0*1 1 , a u- fo vot./vn for its 

cised and enrolled in bis lerrice.-(ribw, 207.) Mysoor compelled him to return for its 
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defence; nnd the system of inlcUiRcnce 
established by his fntlier, together with his 
own nctivity, enabled him to take advantage 
of the separation of the English army into 
three divisions, to attack them in detail, 
break through their chain of comnmnic.a- 
tion, and transfer hostilities to the Carnatic. 
These reverses were partially compensated 
by the success of a fourth detachment from 
Bombay in obtainin" possession of the 
whole of Malabar. The second campaign 
was opened in Pebrnary, 1791, by Corn- 
w.allis in person. Placing himself at the 
head of the army, he mitered Mysoor by 
the pass of Moogicc, and in the commence- 
ment of March, laid siege to the fortress of 
Bang.alore. Though the troops had been 
little harassed by hostile operations, they 
were much enfeebled by the fatigues and 
privations of a tedious march ; the cattle 
were worn to skeletons, nnd their' supplies, 
both of food nnd ammunition, nearly ex- 
hausted. The arrival of a Mnbratta re- 
inforcement bad been long ' nnd vainly ex- 
pected ; and aflairs were in a most critical 
state, when the successful assault, first of 
the town, nnd subsequently of the citadel 
of Bangalore (carried by a bayonet charge), 
relieved the mind of the coramandcr-in- 
chief from the gloomy prospect involved in 
the too probable event of defeat. Never- 
theless, difiiculties nnd dangers of no ordi- 
nary character remained to be combated. 
At the close of ^farch the army moved 
from Bangalore northward, for the purpose 
of forming a junction with the auxiliary 
corps of cav.alry expected from tlic Nizam. 
AA’hen, after being repeatedly misled by false 
information regarding the vicinity of the 
Hyderabad troops, tlic desired union was 
at length successfully cd'cctcd, it proved a 
fresh source of trouble and disappointment ; 
for the 10,000 light troops so anxiously 
awaited, instead of rendering good service 
in the field, were so ill-disciplined and un- 
trustworthy, ns to be incapable of conduct- 
ing even a foraging expedition, and there- 
fore did but augment the distress and 
anxiety they were sent to Icsscn.’^^ 

Though surrounded on every side by 

* Their commanilcr is said to have been influenced 
by intrigues carried on bcuvccii die mother of Tippoo 
and the favourite wife of the Nizam. Tlie former 
lady succe-ssfully deprecated the wrath e.vcitcd by 
the gross insults lately offered by her son, in return 
to solicitations addressed by some female members 
of the family of Nizam Ali when in peril at Adoni. 

t Twenty English youths, the survivors of the un- 
happy band whom Tippoo, with malicious wuntonness. 


circumstances of the mo.st dcprc.ssiiuf chn- 
racter, Cornwallis, with tindauntcd c*irnge, 
made such preparations ns the possession of 
Bangalore placed in his power for the siege 
of Scringapatam. An earnest desire to 
bring to n speedy close liostilitics, the pro- 
longation of which involved a grievous 
sacrifice of life and treasure, addctl to tlic 
alarming information constantly arriving in 
India regarding the progress of the French 
revolution, induced him to advance at once 
upon the capital of ^ly.soor, despite the 
defective char.actcr of his resources. Tlic 
troops marched, in 'May, to zVrikera, about 
nine miles distant from Scringapatam, 
through a country which, in nnticip.ation of 
their ajiproach, had been reduced to the 
condition of a desert. Tippoo Snitan took 
up a strong position in their front, from 
whence he was driven by Lord Cornwallis — 
forced to nctioi), defeated, nnd compelled to 
retreat and t.akc refuge \nulcr the works of 
his capital, for the safety of which lie now 
became seriously alarmed. Bccognising too 
late tbc folly of wantonly provoking the 
vengeance of a powerful foe, he gave orders 
that tbc caricatures of tbc English should 
be carefully obliterated from all public 
places ; at the same time taking tbc savage 
precaution of slaughtcriug, without distinc- 
tion, such prisoners ns be bad privately de- 
tained, lest they should live to afford incon- 
trovertible evidence of liis breach of faith 
nnd diabolical cruelty .f 

Ijord Cornwallis was, however, quite un- 
able to pursue his recent success. The 
deplorable condition of tlic army, in wliich 
smallpox wa.s now raging, with diseases 
immediately resulting from insuflicicut food 
nnd excessive fatigue under incessant rains, 
compelled him to issue a reluctant order for 
retreat. It seemed madness to remain un- 
der such circumstances in such a position, 
still more to hazard further advance, on the 
chance of the long-delayed succour expected 
from the jrnhrnltas ; nnd after destroying 
tbc battering train and other heavy equip- 
ments, which the loss of cattlej prevented 
them from carrying away, the English, in 
deep disappointment and depression, com- 

bnd caused to be trained and dressed like a troop of 
llindoosUincc dancinp-girls, were first sacrificeu to 
liis ownkened fears ; but tliere were many oilier vic- 
tims, including native state prisoners. A few Eng- 
lislimcn contrived to cffccl llicir escape, and one of 
them wrote an account of the treatment received. — 
(Sec Captivity of Joines Scurry ; London, 1824.) 

t Nearly 40,000 bullocks perished in this disastrous 
campaign. — (Mill's Iiuliu, v., 300.) 
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iitrurrd llirir lioii:nrnr(! iiinrrli. Orilpr.n 
\rrri' Ilii'ip.nirliril to (ii’iirml Al»Trrombv 
fi;nviTiior of Jloiiiljnv), uIki nilvniiriiiff 
froiii tlip wr't'rnril, to rrttint to Alnlnlwr; 
i;ii<l Lord (Airinr.-xllii, Iinviti" rfimjilctfd tlic'p 
!itiirti(\iiij;nrniii;:rim'iili, un' r.hmil rix tiiilci 
rnriitilr tit Rnii^nliirr, ojito n jj.nrtv of Jionc 
iiiic^tirrlrdlv rtidr in upon tin- ii.ttrpii'.v 
llnnl.. ’I’licy orre tnkrn for nirtnif", tmt 
pnned to Ik- forrriititim of tli>- diopnirrd-of 
Mnlirnttn fom*, iiiiilrr Iliirri I’litil nttd I’lir- 
•rrsrn lUioiT. In ninwir to tin- ca^ti-r in- 
ttrTi);;.T',<inri poured in ttpnii tlirm on nil 
•idc', they replied tlinl nnnicrmi' ine^ieitprcpi 
find liern re;;nlarly rent, nl difirrent tiinee, 
nitli .‘ireoiinti of llu ir njiproarli ; rvcry one 
of itlnnn hail hfen cut olf hy the nn^lccpin" 
ti;;i!anccof the lipli! troojia of tin- enemy. 
Tlieir lardy arrival oai m .•ome nirnoire 
.'.rcoiintcd for liy the time ^penl hy them in 
cei.opcra’.iosi nitli n drtnrlimrnt from Horn 
hay tinder (’aptnin l.itife, in the aiepe of 
D.artrar, one of tin- p'rc.at harriers of Tip 
poo's northern frontier, 'fiie place held out 
aj;ainst tlic nn»).ilfid and dilatory operations 
of the KM.-iil.ints for tircnty-ninc trechs, 
iTlicn the arrival of news of the capture of 
llalifj.alore induced its .stirrcndcr, irhich teas 
foiloned hy the e.asy eoiupirst of all the 
(losscMions of the .snitaii north of the 
Tcoinhnddra. 

The Alnliraltas non- declared themselves 
unahle to keep the field, unless the Knglish 
could give them pecuniary .support; .and 
Lord Corntrallis, unahle to dispense uith 
their aid, tva-s comiiellcd to advance them a 
loan of ttvclve lac.s of rupees, to obtain svhirh 
he took the bold incasurc of ordering the 
Madras authorities to coin the bullion scut 
out for the China trade into rupees, and for- 
svnrd it uithnut delay. The ample supplies of 
draught cattle and provisions, together vrith 
the innumerable nii'ccilancous content.s of 
the baraar of a Alahratta army,^ afiorded a 
most svclcomc relief to men iialf-famishcd 
and svrctchcdly equipped. Still the advanced 
season, and the return of General Abcr- 
crorahy, compelled the continuance of the 

* The jrahratlas coniaioacrd iiy asking exor- 
hilaiit prices for their gooili j Iiut srlicn compvlleil 
by the ciiminisiicd purses of the jmrehasers to reduce 
their demands or stop the sale, they took the former 
altcmotive! hut still continued to realise immense 
profits, since (heir srhole stock-in-trado had been ac- 
cumulated by plunder. Their bazaar is described by 
Col. 'tVilks as comprising every imaginable article, 
from a web of Eaglish broadcloth to a Birmingham 
penknife ; from the shawls of Cashmere to the 
secondhand garment of a Hindoo; from diamonds 
of Uic first water to the silver earring of a poor 


rclreal to Ilarigalorc; irh/ch tr.-!! followed 
up hy the occupation of Onssoor, Jlayacot- 
tall, anil other forts, ivhcrchy communica- 
tion ht twren the presidency and the Carnatic, 
thron,':h the Policadc J’ass, was laid open. 
Hy this roiile n ronvoy reached the camp from 
.Madras, comprising 100 elephants I.-iden with 
treasure, marching two abreast; 6,000 huh 
Inrki with rice; 100 carls with .arrack; and 
several hundred coolies with other supplies. 

'i'he war was viewed hy the British par- 
liament ns the incvit.ahlc consequence of 
the cruelty and .aggression of Tippoo. The 
energetic measnrrs of Lord Cornw.illis were 
warmly .applauded, and reinforcements of 
troops, with .specie to the amount of 
C.'>(K),000, sent to assist his operations. 
Comprehensive arrangements were made for 
provisioning the troops, hy t.aking advantage 
(if the eslensivc rcsonrccs atid c.xpcrfcncc of 
the y/r/fi/«rn>.t,t or travelling com-mcr- 
rli.ant«, who form a distinct c.astc, and enjoy, 
even among the least civilised native states, 
.an immunity for life and property, ha.scd on 
the great services rendered by these neutral 
fnaders to all parties indiscriminately, from 
a very remote period. Measure.? were like- 
wise ndopted for the introduction of a more 
i-fiicicnt system of intelligence. The gen- 
eral c.arop.aign wjiich opened under these 
ati.spicioiis eirciimst.anccs, was attended witli 
complete .success. The intermediate opera- 
tions were marked by the capture of the 
hill-forts of Is'undydroog, Savendroog, and 
Ootnadroog. All three were situated on 
lofty granite rocks, and deemed well-nigh in- 
accc.ssibic — especially Savendroog {the rock 
of death) ; and so implicit was the con- 
fidence placed by Tippoo in the strength 
of its natural and artificial defences, that he 
received with joy the tidings of the assault, 
making sure that the in.alaria for which the 
nci"hboitriug jungle bad acquired a fe.arful 
celebrity, would fight .against the English, 
and slay onc-balf, leaving the other to fall 
bv the sword. But the very character of 
tile jdace diminished the watchfulness of its 
garrison, and tempted them to witness with 

plundered village ci.-iiden; from oxen, sheep, and 
poultry, to the dried salt-fish of tbe Concan. The 
tables of the moneychangers, overspread with the 
coins of every country of the east, were not wanU’ng 
in this motley assemblage j and among the various 
trades carried on with remarkable activity, was 
that of n tanner, so that the English oflicers were 
enabled to obtain, by means of ambulatory tan-pits, 
what their own Indian capitals could not then pro- 
duce, except ns European imports— excellent sword- 
belts. — (jlfpsoor, iii., 158-9.) 

■f A Persian compound, designating their office. 
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by the light of tlie moon an extended column preliminary treaty, the terms of which in- 
passing rapidly through his camp, driving volved the cession of half his territories to 
before them a cloud of fugitives, and making the allies, and the payment of about three 
directlv for the mam ford of the stream million and a- half sterling. Two of his sons 
which lay between them and the capital, boys of eight and ten years of age were 
This movement threatened to cut off the delivered up to Lord Cornwallis, as hostages 
retreat of Tippoo, who perceiving his danger, for the confirmation and fulfilment of the 
hastened across the ford in time to elude agreement ; but despite this guarantee, Tip- 
the grasp of bis pursuers and take up a poo showed evident signs of an inclination 
position on a commanding summit of the to renew hostilities, on finding that the 
fort, from whence he continued to issue English insisted on his relinquishment of 
orders till the morning. His troops had Coorg, the rajah of which principality he 
already deserted by thousands. One band, had hoped to seize and exhibit as a terrible 
10,000 strong (the Almedy Cbelahs, com- instance of vengeance. Lord Cornwallis, 
posed of the wretched Coorgs), wholly dis- who appears to have acted throughout the 
appeared and escaped to their native woods, war with equal energy and moderation, 
accompanied by their wives and children; endeavoured to conciliate him by the sur- 
and many of the Assud OoUahees (a similar render of Bangalore — a fortress and dis- 
description of corps) followed their example, trict which, in a military point of view, far 
A number of Europeans, forcibly detained surpassed Coorg in value ; but on the latter 
in the service of Tippoo Sultan, likewise point be took decided ground, justly deem- 
fled to the protection of the English, in- ing it a clear duty to reward the good ser- 
cluding an old Frenchman, named Blevette, vice rendered by the rajah, by preserving 
who had chiefly constructed the six re- him from the clutches of his relentless foe. 
doubts which offered the most formidable Preparations for a renewed siege at length 
obstacles to the assailants. Two of these brought matters to an issue. The previous 
were captured and retained by English de- arrangements were formally confirmed by 
tachmonts, at the cost of much hard fight. Tippoo on the 19th of March, and the treaty 
ing. The night of the 7th afforded an delivered to Lord Cornwallis and the allies 
interval of rest to both parties, and time to by the royal hostages. 
ascertain the extent of their respective losses. The total territorial revenue of the 

That of the British was stated at 535 men, sultan, according to the admitted schedule, 
including killed, wounded, and missing; that averaged from about two-and-a-half to three 
of the enemy at 23,000, of whom 4,000 million sterling, one-half of which was now 
had fallen in the actual contest. On the made over to the allies, to be divided by 
following morning operations were com- them in equal portions, according to the 
menced against the strong triangular-shaped, original terms of the confederation. By the 
water-washed fort, in which the sultan had addition now made to their possessions, the 
taken refuge. His gorgeously furnished boundary of the Mahrattas was again e.x- 
garden-palace was turned into an hospital tended to the river Toombuddra. The 
for the wounded English, and the magnificent allotment of the Hizam reached from the | 
cypress groves, and other valuable trees, cut Eistna beyond the Pennar, and included tiie 
down to afford materials for the siege. Gen- forts of Gunjecotah and Cuddapah, and the 
eral Abercromby arrived in safety with the province of Kurpa. The British obtained 
Bombay army, having perfected a line of Malabar and Coorg, the province of Dinde- 
communication with the Malabar coast; the gul {a valuable accession to their southern 
Briniarries maintained such abundance in territory), together with Baramahl and the 
the camp of Cornwallis as had not been Lower Ghauts, which formed an iron boun- 
knownsiLe the commencement of the war; dary for Coromandel, ^le Anglo-Indian 
and the soldiers, stimulated by the hope of army were ill-pleased with this termination 
speedily liberating, with their own hands, the of the war. They bad set Gieir hearts on 
survivors of their murdered countrymen, nothing less than the storming of Seringa- 
worked with unflagging energy at the breach- patam ; and when, m consequence of Tippoo s 
in? batteries. Tippoo, seriously alarmed, overtures for peace, orders were g'ven to 
made overtures for peace, and after much desist from further operations, they bc- 
delay, occasioned by liis treacherous and came, says an officer who was present, 
unstable policy, and his unceasing efforts to « dejected to a degree no to be deserffied, 
gain time, was at length compelled to sign a and could with diificulty be restrained from 
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' continuing their work.” Their dissatisfac- 
tion was increased by the miserable artifice 
I of Tippoo, who^ desirous of assuming before 
his own troops a defiant attitude, although 
really a suitor for peace, gave secret orders 
I to fire on the English soldiery, both with 
I cannon and musketry. Under such circum- 
stances, it needed all the weight of the public 
and private character of Lord Cornwallis, to 
enforce the admirable precept with which 
the general orders to the victorious troops 
concluded , — “ that moderation in success is 
no less expected from brave men than gal- 
lantry in action.” In acknowledgment of 
their excellent conduct, a donation, equal to 
twelve months’ batta, was awarded them, out 
of the money exacted from the sultan. The 
disinterestedness of the coramander-in-chief 
and of General Medows was displayed in 
their refusal to accept any portion of this 
sum, or of the prize-money. Their cordial 
co-operation and perfect confidence in each 
other’s zeal and integrity, had been con- 
spicuous throughout the war, forming a 
pleasing contrast to the divided counsels and 
personal quarrels which had, of late years, 
diminished the efiiciency of the military and 
civil services of the officers of the com- 
pany. This unanimity enabled Lord Corn- 
wallis to take full advantage of the influence 
he possessed over the Nizam and the Mah- 
rattas. Their mutual distrust, combined 


must have provoked immediate hostilities 
with Mahadajee Sindia, since it was to 
oppose his large and formidable corps of 
regular artillery (under De Boigne* and 
other European officers), that the services of 
an English detachment were especially de- 
sired. Such a procedure would have been 
inconsistent with the pacific policy by which 
it was both the duty and inclination of Lord 
Cornwallis to abide ; and Sindia was there- 
fore suffered to retain, without interference I 
on the part of the only enemy he feared, 
the dominant position which the time-serving ( 
policy of Hastings had first helped him to 
assume, as vicegerent of the Mogul empire. 
His power, before reaching its present height, 
had received a severe check, from the efforts 
of other ambitious chiefs to obtain posses- 
sion of the person, and wield authority in 
the name, of the hapless Shah Alnm,f who, 
from the time of the death of his brave I j 
general, Nujeef Khan, in 17S2, had been | j 
tossed about, like a dnld’s toy, from one j 
usurper to another — s tcol daring tho ' 
prosperity, a scaps-goa: in r-drerritr. Sinia 
became paramonnt in 1755^ bat 
engaged in wet with Fermi Sing c: . 
poor, adtautiic? zitt'z cf Luf I'j" 

Gfaoiam tre sen c: 

Khan, ih? 



rir-t- 
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]irrf()riu tiir ini)>.t Iminilititiii',' (iflircn ; nnd 
when Slmli Alum iii(li!;nniill_v rfiiioii'.tratcil 
tv<aiii>l till' ntrocitirt lie ftimpcllcil to 
till' Iloliilia npnuij; iipmi him uitli 
till- fnn' (if n «ilil hen'll, Ihtti;; tlir vciierahh; 
mmutreli to the prmiml, hiiell on hi'i lircn*t, 
ami, oitli Iiii (la"!;rr, pierced liii eyr-tialli 
lliroii”li mid tlirfm;;li. The rcliini of 
Siiidia termimited tlicM' liorrilde sreiie". 
(iliolam Kndir t(K,k to l!i;;lit, l)lit »rai cap- 
tured hy the Mnliralta chief, trho cut ofT 
lii< lunr, ear', hand', and feel, and sent ■ 
him in an iron ra"e to Shah Alum — a fear- 
ful etample of relrihulive harharily. lie 
I'l ri'hed on the road, and hi' aceomplice, 
the trraeheroii' narir, \ra' trodden to death 
hy an rh'|ihant. Tlie condition of the im- 
perial family, thonch ameliorated, remained 
hately tiderahle dnriii" the 'njiremaev of 
Sindia; for the atated .alhie. anee for the 
Mipporl of the emjieror nnd hi' thirty chil- 
1 dreti, thon”h liheral in it' nominal nmonnt, 
j "O' fo irrepnlarly jiaid, that the royal 
. , hmi'chohl often tvanted the Jicce.*'aric' of 
: life._ 

I ' The nrro'.'anre of Mnhadajec inerea'cd 
[ V. ilh hi' jiower;’' and not only the Niram 
' nnd the I’oona mini'lry heailcd hy Knnn 
I 1‘nrnavee', lint even the Ihipdish, he{;an to 
i contcmjdate an approaching 'trnpttlc ns jii- 
cvitahle; 'rhen their apprehensions were 
nncipcctcdly removed hy his death, of fever, 
i in Tehniary, 1791, n"cd sixty-seven. He 
I left no niaic i"nc, hut hcciueathcd his cx- 
tcii'ivc territorial ]) 0 "cssions to his great- 
nepheiv and adopted son, Dowlut Hao, then 
a youth of fifteen. 

The administration of Lord Cornwallis 
ended in the preceding year; its concluding 
feature being the capture, once again, of 
Pondicherry nnd all the l'’rcDch settlements 
in India, in consequence of the national 

Yearly stipend of four Ine.' (promised, but not paid, 
by the vizier of Oude), uhich, nflcr llic dc.atli of the 
prince, was continued to iiis famiiy by the 15. -1. Cy. 

• AVliat a blow would have been inflicted on the 
pride ond bigotry of Aurungzebe, could it have been 
foretold that one of bis dynasty would be compelled, 
by a Mabralla, to sign a decree forbidding the 
'laughter of kinc lliroughout the JIngul dominions. 
Yet Ibi' was enforced by Sindia on Sbab Alum. 

■p In the year ending April, 1793, the receipts of 
the company in India amounted to £8,225,625; the 
total expenses to £7,007,050 : leaving n surplus of 
£1,218,578 clear gain. In the outgoings, were in- 
cluded the interest of Indian debts (the principal of 
svliich amounted to £7,971,005), nnd money sup- 
plied to Bencoolen and other distant settlements; 
making a drawback of £702,413- The debts in 
England, exclusive of the capital .stock, were 
£10,983,518. The capital stock had been increased 


! (h'clnrnliou of w.nr. The charter of the 
Jv. J. (,'y. w.as .at the same time (1793) 
ri ncweil for a term of twenty ycars.t Ar- 
rangrment' were made for the relief of the 
finnneinl (liflleiillict of Afohammed Ali. 
Tilt: innnngeincnt of the revenues of the 
(.tirnatie, whieii iind been tempomrily as- 
•mmed hy Ijord Corinv.allis during the war, 
wav partially restored to the nabob at its 
conclusion, nnd flic payments to his credi- 
I'tor' red need from the twelve lacs of pagodas 
I (roiicedcd to them most improperly hy the 
Hoard of Control in 1785), to somewhat 
[ more than six lacs. Attempts were like- 
wise made, hut with little success, to induce 
the prolligatc A.'uf-,ad-l)ow].ah to adopt 
reformatory mcastirc.', to stay the ruin which 
seemed nlioiit looverwiiclm the fair province, 
or rather kingdom, of Oude. 

Ati.vii.visTii.'Tio.v or Stii Jon.v Snoan. — 
'J'liis gctitlcnian (afterwards Lord Tcign- 
moiith) had been many years in the service 
of the company, and was selected for the 
high post of govcnior-gcncral,! c.xprcsslyon 
account of the ability and perseverance 
which he had brought to bear on the in- 
trie-atc and little understood question of 
Indian revenue. His pacific disposition 
was likewise viewed as aflbrding a guarantee 
for the fulfilment of the strict injunctions of 
the Hritish parliament — to slum every de- 
scription of aggressive warfare on behalf of 
the company, wlictlicr in the cbaractcr of a 
principal or an ally. Upon the death of 
j Alahadajcc Sindia, preparations for hostili- 
ties against the Kizam were carried on by his 
I youiigsucccssor,Dowlutllao Sindia, with the 
co-operation of the Poona authorities and 
all the leading Alabratta chieftains. § The 
attempts of Sir John Shore at Jrlendly 
mediation were treated with insulting indif- 
ference by the Alahrattas, so soon as they 

in 1769, from four to fire million, on which snm a 
dividend of tcn-and-a-half per cent, was now paid. 

f General Jlcdows had been offered the position 
on the expected resignation of Lord Cornwallis; but 
he declined it, declaring his intention of staying in 
India just long enough "to lead the storming party 
at Seringapatam, or until the war is over;” and no 
longer. Tie adds, that he had saved £40,000 out of 
the b’beral nppointmenfs of the company, and should 
feel amply compensated if they pronounced " the la- 
bourer worthy of his hire." — (Auber’s /nrfin, ii., 121.) 

5 Tookajee Holcar and the rajah of Berar, with 
the representative of the Puar and other influential 
families, took the field ; while the Guicowars from 
Guzerat, nnd others, sent detachments to join the gen- 
eral assembly of Mahrattas, gathered together for the 
last time under the nominal authority of the peishwa, 
JIndhoo Rao II., who was himself completely con- 
trolled by A'ana Famavees. — (Duff, iu., 111.) 
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perceived his determination of preserving a 
strict neutrality. The Nizam advanced to 
Beder, -where the enemy hastened to give 
him battle. After an indecisive action, he 
retreated by night to Kurdla, a small fort 
surrounded by hills. He -was besieged, 
closely hloekaded, and compelled to pur- 
chase peace by the most ignominious con- 
cessions, -which, if carried out, would have 
completely crippled his resources, and left 
him at the mercy of his old foe, Nana 
Furnavees. But' at this crisis the “ Mah- 
ratta Machiavelli ” overreached himself. 
The severity and excess of his precautionary 
measures wrought upon the high spirit of 
the young peishwa (then one-and-twenty 
years of age) with unexpected violence, 
and, in a moment of deep depression, 
caused by the indignity to which he was 
j subjected, he flung himself from a terrace of 
the palace, and expired in the course of 
two days, after expressing a strong desire 
that his cousin, Bajee Rao, should succeed 
to the authority of which he had been 
defrauded.* This arrangement would have 
been generally popular ; for Bajee Rao, then 
about twenty years of age, bore a high cha- 
racter for skill in manly and military exer- 
cises, and was besides deeply read in ancient 
Brahminical lore, and a studious follower of 
the intricate observances of caste. Beneath 
this fair surface lay, as Nana Furnavees 
truly deelared, the weakness of his father 
Ragoba, and the wickedness of his mother 
Anuudee Bye, as yet undeveloped. 

The talents of Bajee Rao, even had they 
been likely to be used for good instead of 
for evil, would probably have been equally 
opposed to the views of the minister, who 
wanted a mere puppet to occupy the musnud 
on public occasions, and then return to his 
gilded prison. With this intent he caused 
the widow of the late Madhoo Rao II. 
(herself a mere child) to adopt an infant, 
whom he proclaimed peishwa. Sindia 
espoused the cause of Bajee Rao, and the 
dissensions which followed enabled Nizam 
Ali to procure a release from three-fourths 
of the cessions and payments stipulated for 
by the treaty of Kurdla. 

The remaining events during the admin- 
istration of Sir John Shore may be briefly 

* Bajee Eao had endeavoured to open a secret in- 
tercourse -with -Madhoo Eao, which being discovered 
hy Nana Eurnavees, drew severe reproaches and 
more strict surveillance on both cousins. — (Duff.) 

t In this year the Calcutta bench, and orientalists 
in general, sustained a heavy loss in the death of the 
upright judge and distinguished scholar, Sir William 


noted. Fyzoolla Khan, the Rohilla ruler of 
Rampore and its dependent districts, died in 
1794.t His eldest son, Mohammed Ali, 
succeeded to the government, but was 
seized and murdered by his younger brother, 
Gholam Mohammed Khan, who was in turn 
deposed by the conjoined troops of the 
English and the vizier. A jaghire of ten 
lacs of revenue was conferred on Ahmed 
Ali, the youthful son of the murdered ruler ; 
provision was made for the maintenance of 
Gholam Mohammed, who came to reside at 
Benares, under the protection of the Bri- 
tish government ; and the treasures and 
remaining territory of the late Fyzoolla 
Khan, were delivered up to the wasteful 
and profligate Asuf-ad-Dowlah. 

Mohammed AH, of Arcot, died in 1795, 
aged seventy-eight, and was succeeded hy 
his eldest son, Omdut-al-Omrah. In the 
same year the English effected the com- ' 
plete reduction of the Dutch settlements 
in Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, 
Cochin, and the Cape of Good Hbpe.J Asuf- I 
ad-Dowlah died in 1797. A dispute con- ! 
cerning the succession arose between his 
brother Sadut Ali, and his alleged son 
Vizier Ali, a youth of seventeen, said to be 
of spurious descent. § Sir John Shore ' 

eventually decided in favour of the former, 
-with whom he entered into a new treaty, by 
which the fort of Allahabad was made over 
to the English, the annual subsidy increased 
to seventy-six lacs of rupees, twelve lacs 
guaranteed by the vizier as compensation 
money for the expenses incurred in the 
recent interference, and an annual pension 
of a lac and a-half of rupees settled on 
Vizier Ali, beside other arrangements re- 
garding the support of the company’s troops, 
deemed necessary for the defence of Oude. 

In the beginning of 1798, the governor- 
general, who had been raised to the peerage 
with the title of Lord Teignmouth, resigned 
his position on account of ill-health, and 
returned to England. Despite his high 
character as a financier, the pecuniary re- 
sults of his four years’ sway were disastrous, 

I and the scourge of war was but temporarily 
delayed. Tippoo evidently waited an oppor- 
tunity to renew hostilities ; and the expen- 
sive preparations made to invade Mysoor, in 
Jones, aged forty-eight. He -was the first president 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, "Warren Hastings 
the patron, and Charles "Wilkins a member. 

1 These conquests -n-ere mainly effected through 
the zeal of Lord Hobart, governor of Madras. 

§ On inquiry, it appeared that the alleged children 
of Asuf-ad-Dowlah were all supposititious. 
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, tlip rvnil (if hit inkinp jinrt Mitli liiii Diitcli, 

‘ tii;;rtlirr itilli ihr rrf|iiircmfii!i of Hit: fircii- 
(irnfifi of Mnilrni nud I!i)iiiiiny, oliIi;;rtl tlir 
loilirrmr covrruinriit, in ITOfi, to open tlio 
tri’niiiry for n lo.in hcnriii;; tivcliT per crnt. 
interest. In tlic followini; year, inrrraain;; 
iiivolvcinnil' ronipcllrd n rnn^iilrrnhlr: rr- 
(Iiirtioti in tlir iiivr^tnicnti — a atop nrvrri 
takrn, it will hr rrrollrclrd, rxrrpt under 
llir stern prr»stirr of iirrrssitv. 

AiHtiMsTmTins' or ^fonstj.'nTox 

(MAitqris Wr.i.i.rsi.rv.) — .An ini[iendin" 
war with Mysoor, intricate political rela- 
tions hased on the temporary interest of 
other native powers, an exhansted trea- 
snry, and an incrrasin" debt, — such were 
the difliriilties that nwniled the aiieeessor of 
Ijord 'I’eipnmoulh. After some delay, the 
rhoiec— happily for England and for India — 
fell upon a nohlcman no less distinKni'hed 
for decision of purpose than for deliheration 
and forrihoiiKht in eomisel, pifted with a 
mind alike capable of praspinp the prandcat 
plans, and of cntcrinp into the minute de- 
tails so iniimrtant to j;ood povernment. 
Ijord Morninpion was hut seven-and-thirty 
when he was selected for the arduous olliee 
of cxereiainp almost irresponsible authority 
over IJritish India; hut he had been early j 
called to play an important part in public 
life, and had, from circumstances, been led 
to rcpnrd I ndian alTairs with peculiar interest, 
even before his appointment as one of the 
six commissioners of the Hoard of Control, 


• Tlir T-srI of Mominclon (afterwards Marquis 
tVrllfslr)) STBS dcsccndcil from nn ancient family, 
whose foumlers went over to Ireland with Slronp- 
bow, and held (on the tenure of hearing the rojal 
standard • **yi/oui/n cjuta ^ftien'C) the castle and manor 
of Dangan, in the county Jfcath, where the future 
gOTcmor-gcneral of India was horn in 1700, The 
name of his father fills nn honoured place in the 
musical annals of Kngland, ns the composer of some 
of the finest chants and glees in the language: his 
motlicr, the Countess of Mornlngton, was hiphly 
gifted both in person and in intellect, and especially 
remnrknhle for force of character, which she retained 
unimpaired even to advanced age, and transmitted 
to at least tliree of her sons — tlie suhject of this 
notice, “the Iron Duke," and linron Cowley. The 
deatli of Lord Morninglon, in 1781, arrested ihc 
college studies of liis young successor, and called 
him svhen scarcely of age, to relinquish the classic 
jmrsuits by which he might else have become too 
exclusively engrossed, for the severer duties of pub- 
lic life. Close intimacy with the Cornwallis family, 

doubtless contributed to direct his attention to In- 
dian affairs ; and the influence of the Eton holidays 
regularly passed with Archbishop Cornwallis at Lam- 
Iicth Palace, from 1771 to 1779, bad probably its 
effect in producing, oral least strengthening the Jove 
of justice and high sense of honour for which the 
young lord became distinguished, ns well as in ini - 1 


III In this position he conlimtctl 

for the. ensiling five yrtirs, ntlcmlin" sctlu- 
Iniisly to its (hilies, nml nv, oiling Iiirnsclf to 
the utmost of the ojiporttinitles it adorded 
of heeoming iiilim.ntcly neqii.ninlcd with the 
roiiditioii of the ]L 1. Cy,, tlic mode of gov- 
ernment adopted in the three presidencies, 
and the position and history of ncigliboiiring 
powers. The siiliject was, to the highest 
degree, nttrnetivc to a st.stcsman who con- 
sidered tliat " tile majesty of Grc.at Britain 
was her tr.adc, and tlic throne of the com- 
meree of the world tlic fittest olijcct of her 
amhitinn." The able and indefatigable, hut 
prejudiced historian of Jndi.a, was prob,ably 
but imperfeetly acquainted with the cha- 
metcr and antecedents of Lord jMorning- 
ton, when he remarked that he came out 
as a war-governor I still less ground existed 
for the assertion, that his lordship had 
" possessed but little time for acquainting 
himself with the complicated affairs of 
India, when all his attention was attracted 
to a particular pnint."t The remarkable 
letter, addressed to Lord Iilclvillc from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1798, t abundantly 
attests the extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation already accumulated by the writer, 
as well ns the profound and far-sighted 
views which he had been enabled to form 
therefrom. The mental qitatific.ittons of 
Lord Mornington were rendered generally at- 
tractive by the dignified and courteous bear- 
ing, and the sweet, yet powerful utterance 


planting the deep and clear views of religion which 
formed the solace of bis honoured ape. His first 
care was the voluntary liquidation of his father's 
debts; the next, a most liberal provision for the edu- 
cation of his brothers and sisters, especially for that 
of Arthur, svhosc capacities he early appreciated. A 
brilliant career in the Irish House of Parliament, 
was speedily followed and surpassed by his success 
ns nn orator in the British House of Commons, where, 
strangely enough, his first speech was in reprobation 
of the conduct of Lord North in making 7Varren 
Hastings governor-general of India, after his un- 
principled conduct regarding the Rohillas. The 
opinions delivered by him on the questions of war 
with the French rc;)ubHe, the disputes regarding the 
regency, the abolition of the Irish parliament, and 
C-atholic cmanciimtion, have their page in history : but 
none occupy a higher place in the memory of those 
who cherish the name of the Marquis tVellesIey, 
than bis unwavering and indignant denunciation of 
the slave-trade, which he declared to be on " abomi- 
nable, infamous, and bloody traffic,” the continuance 
of which it was a disgrace to Great Britain to sanc- 
tion, even for an hour. {Vide Debate yn motion 
of Jfr. Dundas for gradual ahoUlion, Aprii, 1792.} 

I Mill's India ; edited by Prof. tVilson, vi., 73. 

I Deepatchet, Minnies, and Correspondence of the 
Marquis W'eUeslcy ; edited by E. Montgomery 
Martin, i., 1 — 15. Murray: London, 1836. 
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which cnlinnccd the cfl’cct of liis rave elo- 
quence. His small but perfectly symmetrical 
figure, formed u worthy model for the chisels 
of Bacon and Chantry j while the easel 
of Lawrence rendered the delicate hnt clearly 
defined outline of the nose and mouth, the 
soft, ga 2 cllc-likc* eyes and dark arched 
brows, in contrast with the silver locks 
which clustered round his lofty forehead — 
sc.arccly less publicly known, in his own 
time, than the remarkable profile and eagle- 
eye of his younger brother arc at present. 

On his arrival in Jfadras, in April, 1708, 
Lord Ivlorniugton was accompanied by his 
younger brother Henry, afterwards Lord 
Cowley, in the capacity of private secre- 
tary. The future duke, then Lt.-Col. 'Wel- 
lesley, with his regiment (the 33rd), had 
been already some months in India. After 
a brief stay at Jfadras (of which presidency 
Lord Clive, the son of the hero of Arcot, 
was appointed governor), Lord Mornington 
proceeded to Calcutta, and commenced a 
series of civil reforms ; but his attention 
was speedily arrested by the intrigues of 
Tippoo and some Prcnch adventurers, who, 
though in themselves of small importance, I 
might, ho well knew, at any moment give 
place to, or acquire the rank of powerfully 
supported rcprcsent.ativcs of their nation. 
In fact, sche’mes to that effect were in pro- 
cess of development; though the success of 
the British by sea and land, the victories of 
Nelson on the Nile, and that of Acre by Sir 
Sidney Smith, in conjunction with Lord 
Jilornington’s own measures, eventually pre- 
vented Buonaparte from putting into execu- 
tion his cherished plan of wresting from Eng- 
land her growing Indian empire. The re- 
publican general and his great adversaries, 
the brothers tYcllcslcy, had a long scries of 
diplomatic hostilities to wage in distant 
hemispheres, before the last fierce struggle 
which convulsed the European continent 
with the death-throes of the usurped au- 
thority of the citizen emperor 1 Their 
battle-fields and council-chambers, ns yet, 
lay wide apart; but the letters of Buona- 
parte to Tippoo Sultan and to Zemaun Shah, 
the successor of the fierce Doorani conqueror 
of Paniput, who had threatened to renew 
the incursions of his grandsire in Hindoo- 
stan, served to convey an impression to the 

• This expression may savour of exacgcration or 
affeotalion to persons unacquainted with Lord "Wel- 
lesley. Those who have watched him while speak- 
ing on subjects which touched his feelings, will, on the 
contraiy, consider the comparison a poor compliment 
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native princes tliat a European jiowcr did 
exist, eagerly watting its opporttmity to figlit 
the English with their own weapons. So 
strongly impressed was Tippoo with this con- 
viction, that he sent ambassadors to the 
French governor of the Mnnritins (M. Ma- 
lartic), with proposals for an oflcnsivo and 
defensive alliance against their mutual rival, 
oflcring to bear tbo whole expenses of the 
French auxiliary force to bo sent to bis as- 
sistance, and to furnish them with every ac- 
customed allowance except wine and spirits, 
with which ho declared himself entirely un- 
provided. The truth was, that Tippoo, in 
laudable conformity with the ordinance of 
bis standard of action, the Koran, forbade 
bis subjects to use any description of intox- 
icating plants or beverages; and, as far as 
possible, caused the white poppy and the 
hemp-plant to be destroyed even in private 
gardens. Those only who, like Colonel Tod 
and other travelled historians, have bad the 
opportunity of searching out for themselves 
authentic records illustrative of tlic condi- 
tion of the people of India at different 
epochs, can fully appreciate tlic political 
importance of tins measure, and its proba- 
ble effect in tending to stay tlic moral and 
physical degradation wbich the abuse of all 
intoxicating compounds never fails to pro- 
duce, especially of that valuable medicine, 
but when misused, detestable drug, opium. 

Tlic offer of the sultan was warmly wcl- j 
corned In’ the French governor, and a small I 
detaebroentt of volunteers sent to Malabar, 
and received ns an earnest of further assist- 
ance. Lord Jlornington addressed repeated 
remonstrances to Tipjioo respecting this no- 
torious breach of faith ; and received, in re- 
turn, the same empty professions of good-will 
which had been previously made to Lord 
I Cornwallis. There was but one course to 
be taken with a man who met all argu- 
ments regarding the hostile operations ia ' 

I which be was engaged by positive denial 
or wilful silence ; and the governor-general, 
despite the exhausted treasury and financial 
involvements which even a peace-governor 
had been unable to avoid, now found him- 
self compelled to prepare for the renewal of ! 
war. He proceeded to Madras, where, bv I ! 
infusing his own spirit into this heretoforc j ' 
venal and incapable presidener, he procured j . 

1 

to eyes girted witli the power of refieelbg rrrrr -ncy- ' 
ing phase of thought and iecline, Lnt'eier lenusr 
and gazelle-like in rcjwte. 

■t About 160; composed of conTjoted eriminah or— 
the refuse of the rabble of tit 
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the adoption of measures for the complete 
equipment of the armies on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar. The conduct of 
Nizam Ali, the subahdar of the Deccan, 
afforded much ground for uneasiness. The 
refusal of Sir John Shore to suffer the Eng- 
lish subsidiary detachment to fight against 
the Mahrattas, had induced him to raise 
a large corps, trained and officered by 
' French adventurers, under the immediate 
superintendence of a M. Raymond, who was 
justly suspected of being in communication 
with Tippoo. Lord Mornington felt that 
the course of events might render this 
body a nucleus for all powers and persons 
jealous or envious of British supremacy. 
He therefore hastened to make overtures 
for a closer alliance with the Nizam ; and on 
the 1st of September, a new treaty was con- | 
eluded, by which the subsidiary detachment 
in his service was increased from two to six 
battalions, and the E. I. Cy. became pledged 
for his protection against any unjust de- 
mands on the part of the Mahrattas. The 
Nizam consented to the immediate dis- 
bandment of Raymond’s corps, _ and the j 
surrender of their officers as prisoners of 
war ; but as he manifested some hesitation 
regarding the fulfilment of these stipula- 
tions, the French cantonments were unex- 
pectedly surrounded by the whole English 
force, in conjunction with a body of the 
Hyderabad cavalry. The men, already dis- 
affected,* upon a promise of continued 
employment and the payment of arrears, laid 
down their weapons; the officers were 
quietly arrested, and, in a few hours, 14,000 
men, possessing a train of artillery and a 
well-supplied arsenal, were completely dis- 
armed and disorganised. The private 
property and arrears due to the officers were 
carefully secured to them by the governor- 
general, and arrangements made for their 
honourable treatment and speedy transport 
to their own country. 

The primary importance of neutralising 
the danger of French influence at the court 
of the Nizam, did not blind Lord Morning- 
ton to the advisability of avoiding hostilities 
with the Mahrattas. The supremacy of 

• M. Raymond, a man of considerable talent, died 
a few months before these events, and a struggle for 
ascendancy had induced disunion among the troops, 
who, it may be added, were avowed red republicans. 

^ ^Vords of Lord Cornwallis.^ 

t Jf^eUesleu X>cspatches, 

I The array assembled at Vellore exceeded 20,000 
men, including 2,633 cavalry, and 4,381 Europeans ; 
to which was added the 6,500 men serving with the 


Nana Furnavees and his baby peishwa, had 
given place to that of Sindia and Bajee 
Rao, with whom Nana had become partially 
reconciled ; and through his influence, a 
pledge of co-operation, in the event of a 
war with Mysoor, was given by them, but 
apparently with the most treacherous intent. 

These precautionary measures concluded. 
Lord Mornington felt himself in a position 
to bring matters to an issue. The “violent 
and faithless “t character of the sultan, ren- 
dered it necessary to take summary steps 
for the reduction of his power and arro- 
gance, which had again become alarming. 
The abandonment of his French connexions 
was at first all that was desired ; but the ex- 
pense of military preparations having been 
incurred — the cession of the maritime pro- 
vince of Canara, with other territory and a 
large sum of money, the establishment of ac- 
credited residents on the part of the E. I. Cy, 
and their allies at his capital, and the expul- 
sion of all Frenchmen from bis service and 
dominions, were now demanded. Ifippoo 
resorted to his old plan of evasion, hoping to 
procrastinate until the season for attacking 
Seriugapatam should be past; and when bard 
di'iven, wrote a tardy consent to receive an 
English envoy to negotiate terms of more 
intimate alliance with that nation, while, at 
the same time, in his capacity o'f citizen and 
wearer of the red cap of liberty, he dispatched 
an embassy to the French Directory, solicit- 
ing speedy assistance " to attack and anni- 
hilate for ever our common enemies.’’^: 

As on a previous occasion, his duplicity 
was met by a declaration of war ; and on the 
5th of March, the British force, under 
General (afterwards Lord) Harris, and that 
of the Nizam under his son Meer Alum, 
entered the Mysoor territory, with the intent 
of marching directly upon the capital. Lord 
Mornington truly declared, “that an army 
more completely appointed, more amply and 
liberally supplied in every department, or 
more perfect in its discipline and m the 
acknowledged experience, ability, and zeal 
of its officers, never took the field in India.”§ 
The very abundance of the equipments ot 
the invaders formed, in some sort, an im- 

Nizam, and a large body ot Hyderabad cavalry. 
The army of the western coast, assembled at Lana- 
nore, under General Stuart, amounted to 6,420 
men of whom, 1,617 were Europeans ; while a third 
corns under Colonels Head and Rrown, from the 
soumcm districts of the Carnatic, at once threat- 
ened the enemy in flank, and secured abundance of 
provisions to the main 

tish fleet, under Admiral Rainier, lay off the coast. 
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pediment to tlieir speedy progress; nnd 
tins circumstance, togctlicr ndtli tlic cum- 
brous baggage of tbc Nizam’s troops^ and 
tbo innumcr.ablo camp followers, tended to 
produec so mneb confusion, that tbo forces 
were repeatedly compelled to bait, and 
destroy a part of tbc mass of stores with 
wbieb they were encumbered; until at 
length, tbc loss of powder, shot, and other 
military stores, became suflieiently con- 
sidciwb'le to excite alarm. Nearly tbc whole 
of tbc draught and carriage bullocks, com- 
prising upw.ards of C0,000, died in the 
march to Scriugapatam, although it was 
scarcely retarded a day by tbc opposition of 
tbc enemy. In tbc meantime. General 
Stuart, with the force from Bombay, had 
crossed the western frontier, and been at- 
tacked on tbc Cth of Jlarcb, by tbc sultan 
with a superior force, near Periapatam. 
After a brisk action, in which tbc rajah of 
Coorg cfl'cctively seconded tbc English 
general by personal bravery and commis- 
sariat supplies,* Tippoo, being worsted, 
drew off bis array, and hastened to meet 
the main body of the enemy under General 
Harris. This bo accomplished near Alala- 
Tclly, on tbo bladoor river, but was ag.ain 
defeated with heavy loss. His subsequent 
attempts to impede or harass tbc progress 
of tbc invaders, were frustrated by their un- 
expected changes of route ; and be learned 
with dismay, that tbc battering train, with 
the last of the army, had actually crossed 
the Cauvery fifteen miles cast of Scringapa- 
tam, while be was yet at a distance, keep- 
ing guard in an opposite direction, — an 
indubitable proof bow greatly bis system 
of intelligence fell short of that maintained 
by bis father. Deeply disappointed, be 
summoned bis chief offioers to bis pre- 
sence. "We have arrived,-” be said, "at 
our last stage; what is your determina- 
tion?” " To die vrith you,” was the unani- 
mous reply; and the assembly separated, 
• The rajah of Coorg had collected 0,300,000 lbs. 
of rice, and 560,000 lbs. of grain, for the use of the 
troops ; and his -whole conduct during the present 
-war, warranted praise equal to that awarded him on 
the previous occasion, ol having been “ the only ally 
who had performed all his obligations wdth fide- 
lity, efficiency, and honour.” — {Mi/soor, iii., 247.) 
It is no disparagement to the acknowledged merits 
and peculiarly ^ivalrous character of the rajah, to 
add, that he had the deepest wrongs, both as re- 
garded family and national relationship, to avenge 
upon the usurping dynasty. The reduction of Coorg 
had been at first effected by Hyder, through trea- 
cherous interference, during a contested succession. 
Of the two families, one -n-as destroyed; the repre- 
j sentative of the other (Veer Eajunder) escaped 


after a tearful farewell, having resolved to 
intercept tbo expected passage of the 
English across tbo stream to the island on 
which Scriugapatam is situated, and make 
death or victory tbc issue of a single battle. 
The equipments of tbo sultan were in order, 
and bis troops well placed to contest the 
fords; but the advancing foe did not ap- 
proach them, but took up a position on tbc 
south-western side of tbc fort, on tbc 5th of 
April, exactly one month after crossing the 
^lysoor frontier, having advanced at tbc 
rate of not seven miles a-day on hostile 
ground, and not five from tbo commence- 
ment of tbc march. The consequence of 
this unexpected tardiness, and of great loss 
of stores, was, that despite the extraordi- 
nary supplies assembled by tbo governor- 
gcncr.al, it -was ascertained, on tbo 18th of 
April, that but eighteen days’ provision for 
the fighting men, at half allowance, re- 
mained in store.f The siege was of necessity 
carried on with tbc utmost diligence. The 
sultan made overtures for peace, but re- 
jected tbc terms of the preliminary treaty 
now proposed — namely, tbc surrender of 
his remaining maritime territories, and of 
half his entire dominions, with tbo pay- 
ment of two crore of sicca rupees, and the 
total renunciation of French auxiliaries. 
Every hour’s delay rendered the position of 
the allies more critical; and on the 28th, 
when the sultan renewed his proposals for a 
conference, he was informed that no ambas- 
sadors would be received unless accom- 
panied by four of bis sons and four of his 
generals (including ScyedGhofar) ashostages, 
with a crore of rupees, in token of sincerity. 

No answer was returned. Tippoo’s he- 
reditary aversion to the English had been 
raised to tbo highest pitch by tbo represen- 
tatives of the French adventurers about his 
person. Naturally sanguine, he bad buoyed 
himself up with expectations of the arrival 
of succours direct from France, from Egypt, 
from the hands of Tippoo, and upon the out- 
break of the previous war, liastened to join the Eng- 
^ lish. Notwithstanding the ruthless manner in which 
the population and resources of his country had 
hcih treated, he was able, by his intelligence and 
activity, to aid materially the operations of the 
Bombay army. Mill, who is little inclined to bestow 
praise on Indian princes, speaks of him ns possess- 
ing a remarkable “enlargement of mind, and dis- 
playing a generosity and a heroism worthy of a 
more civilised state of society." — (v., 463.) Col. 
AVilks narrates many actions which confirm this tes- 
timony. So, also, docs Major Dirom’s Narrative. 

•f There must have been, also, much disgraceful 
jobbery, the effects of which were happily neutral- 
ised by a public tender of 1,200 bullock-loads of rice. 
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or from the Mauritius ; and when at length back by the parasites by whom he had 
the progress of the siege drew from him a become e.xclusively surrounded. Seyed 
sincere attempt at negotiation, his haughty Ghofar was one of the most zealous and 

spirit could not brook the humiliating con- able of the Mysoorean commanders. Al- 

ditions named as the price of peace, and he though wounded at an early period of the 
suffered hostilities to proceed, comforting siege, he did not relax his exertions for the 
himself with the idea that Scringapatam defence of the capital, or his efforts to 

was almost invincible; that the failure of awaken its master to action, despite the 

supplies would probably even now compel despairing exclamation — “He is surrounded 
the enemy to withdraw; and that, at the by boys and flatterers, who will not even 
worst, “it was better to die like a soldier, let him see with his own eyes. I do not 
than to live a miserable dependent on the wish to survive the result. I am going 
infidels, in the list of their pensioned rajahs about in search of death, and cannot find 
and nabobs.” Despite the manliness of it.” On the 3rd of May, a practicable 
Tippoo's words, his deeds evinced a strange breach (100 feet wide) was effeeted. On 
mixture of indecision and childish credulity, the morning of the 4th, the sultan offered 
For years he had shown himself the bigoted the oblation before arranged ; and after an 
and relentless persecutor of his Hindoo attempt to ascertain the aspect of his des- 
subjects ; and so effectual had been his tiny by the reflection of his own face in a 
measures, that only two Brahminical tern- jar of oil, returned to his accustomed 
pies remained open throughout his domi- station on the fortifications. Seyed Ghofar, 
nions. Yet now, those very Brahmins, seeing the trenches unusually crowded, sent 
whom he had compelled to violate the first word that the attack was about to corn- 
rules of their creed, by fleshing their mence; but the courtiers persuaded their 
weapons on the bodies of sacred animats, infatuated lord that the enemy would never 
were entreated to put up prayers on bis dare the attempt by daylight; and he re- 
behalf, and the jebbum* was performed at plied, that it was doubtless right to be on the 
great cost by the orders of a Mussulman alert, although the assault would certainly 
sovereign, to whom all kinds of magical not be made except under cover of night, 
incantation were professedly forbidden. Excited by such mistaken security, the 
and who simultaneously put up earnest brave officer hastened towards the sultan, 
and reiterated prayers in the mosque, re- “I will go,” said he, “ and drag him to the 
questing thereto the fervent amen of his breach, and make him see by what a set of 
attendants. Then he betook himself to the wretches he is surrounded : I will compel 
astrologers, and from them received state- him to exert himself at this last moment." 
ments calculated to deepen the depression The arrival of a party of pioneers, to cut off 
fay which his mind was rapidly becoming the approach of the foe by the southern 
unhinged. The evident progress of affairs rampart, induced him to delay his intention 
might well furnish them with a clue to for the purpose of first giving them their 
decypher the predictions of the stars, and instructions; and, while thus engaged, a 
a set of diagrams were gravely exhibited as cannon-ball struck him lifeless to the 
warranting the conclusion, that so long as ground, and saved him from witnessing the 
Mars should remain within a particular realisation of his worst anticipations, 
circle, the fort would hold out ; he would Tippoo was about commencing his noon- 
touch the limit on the last day of the lunar day repast, when he learned with dismay 
month, the 4th of May; then it would be the fate of his brave servant. The meal was 
advisable to offer the oblations prescribed by scarcely ended before tidings were brought 
law to deprecate an expected calamity. It of the actual' assault, and he hastened to the 
is possible that the true movers in tjjis breach along the northern rampart, 
singular scene may have been certain faith- The leader of the storming party was 
ful servants of Tippoo Sultan, who, as the Major-general Baird, who had, at his own 
danger increased, beheld with grief his request, been deputed to head the 
accustomed energy give place to a sort the fortress, within whose walls he had been 
of despairing fatalism, alternating with immured in irons for three years and a-half.f 
bursts of forced gaiety, which were echoed The hope of releasing captives treacherously 

detained, and of preventing such faithless 

^Ba^rwasteLa “prisoner with the survivors of outrages for the future, would, apart from 
Col. Bailiie’s detachment, and not released until J 784, less commendable feelings, have been sum- 
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covered, and, despite the ball vrhich had 
entered a little above the right ear and 
lodged in the eheek, and three -wounds in 
the body, the stern dignity of the eounte- 
nance,* its glowing complexion, the expres- 
sion of the dark full eyes unelosed and sur- 
mounted by small arched eyebrows marred 
by no distortion, were altogether so life- 
like, that the effect, heightened by the rich 
colouring of the waistband and shoulder- 
belt, almost deceived the bystanders; and 
Colonel Wellesley and Major Allan bent 
over the body by the uncertain and flicker- 
ing glare of torch-light, and felt the pulse 
and heart, before being convinced that they 
were indeed looking on a corpse.f The 
remains were deposited beside those of 
Hyder Ali, in the superb mausoleum of Lall 
Baug, with every ceremonial demanded by 
Mussulman usage. The minute-gun and 
other military honours, practised by Euro- 
peans, were paid by order of the com- 
mander-in-chief, a ceremonial which, how- 
ever well intended, was misplaced. It 
would have been better taste to have suf- 
fered the bereaved family of the sultan, 
who had died in defence of his capital, to 
bury their dead, undisturbed by the presence 
of his triumphant foes. Terrific peals of 
thunder and lightning, f to an extent re- 
markable even in that tempestuous district, 
burst over the island of Seringapatam, and 
formed a fitting close to the funereal rites 
of the second and last representative of a 
brief but blood-stained dynasty. The pre- 
diction of Hyder was fulfilled : the empire 
he had won his son had lost, and with it 
life itself. The romantic circumstances 
attendant on the death of Tippoo may tend 
to throw a false halo over his character; but 
admiration for his personal bravery, or even 
better -grounded praise for his excellent 

• The sultan -was about five feet ten inches in 
height, had a short neck and square shoulders; his 
limbs -were slender, feet and hands remarkably small, 
and nose aquiline. His dress consisted of a jacket of 
fine white linen, loose drawers of flowered chintz, a 
crimson girdle, with a handsome pouch slung over 
his shoulder by a belt of red and green silk. 

t This expression, says Col. 'W'itks, was noticed 
only by those who saw Tippoo for titc first time;^ it 
wore off the more speedily owing to his excessive 
garrulity and harsh, inharmonious voice. 

} Two officers and several privates were killed. 

§ History of Slysoor, iii., 209. 

II On the dth of May, there were in the fort 
13,739 regular troops, and 8,100 ouUide and in the 
intrenchments, willi 120 Frenchmen, under the com- 
mand of a c/ief de iriyade, JI. Chapuis. In the as- 
sault, 8,000Mysoorcans were killed, including twenty- 
four principal officers killed and wounded, beside 


[ measure in striving to put down the use of 
intoxicating preparations, wliich had become 
a very curse to India, must not be permitted 
to disguise the fact that, with few excep- 
tions, his career was one of blood and rapine, 
beside which that of Hyder appears just aud 
compassionate. 

Tippoo manifested remarkable industry in 
his endeavours to establish the reputatiou 
of a reformer; but the regulations framed 
for the government of his dominions, were ' 
enforced by penalties of so revolting a cha- 1 
racter, as alone to prove the lawgiver j 
unfit to exercise authority over his fellow- i 
men; equally so, whether these were j 
prompted by diabolical -wickedness, or the \ 
aberrations of a diseased intellect. “ His- i 
tory,’' says Colonel ^Tlks, “exhibits no prior 
example of a code perverting all possible j 
purposes of punishment as a public example, ; 
combining the terrors of death with cold- I 
blooded irony, filthy ridicule, and obscene j 
mutilation — the pranks of a monkey with ! 
the abominations of a monster.”§ Such a j 
despotism, based on usurpation aud fraud, 
and exercised with unparalleled ferocity, 
Britain may well rejoice in having been per- i 
mitted to abolish. j 

The total military establishment of | 
Tippoo was cstim.ated at about 100,000, 
including matchlockmcn and peons (revenue 
officers or police) ; his field array at *17, ‘170 
eflective troops. The granaries, arsenals, j 
and magazines of all kinds in Seringapatam, i 
were .abundantly stored ;|| but a very exag- i 
gerated idea had, as is commonly the c.ase, j 
been formed of the amount of his treasure ^ 
in gold aud jewels, the total value of which 
did not reach a million and a-balf sterling, 
and was entirely appropriated by the con- - 
queriug army. In acknowledgment of the 
energy aud forethought displayed by the 

numbers of inferior rnnk. The total loss of the 
British, during the siege, was twenty-two officera 
killed and forty-five wounded (twenty-five of these 
in the storming of the eitadel) ; rnnk and file— Z'l/ru- 
peatis, ISlkiUcd, 022 iioundcd, tuenty-twomis'ing: 
natives, 119 killed, -120 wounded, and 100 mi'suig. | 
In the fort were found 929 pieces of ordnance (373 j 
brass guns, sixty mortars, eleven howitrers, ‘ICG iron i 

guns,nnd twelve mortars), of wbicb 287 were inountid , 
on the fortifications: there were also -H’hlOO round j 
shot; 02011)5. of gunpowder, and 99,000 muskets, I 
carbines, .kc. -Witliin the fortress were eleven large , 

pondcr-mngazincs ; seventy-t'io exj)en>e mngnrini - j ! 

eleven armories for making and furnishing snmil i 
arms; three buildings with machines for boring 

guns; four large arsenals, and seventeen other store- ^ 

bouses, cont.iining accoutrements, swords, X’c. ; and ; 
many granaries abundantly filled^ with provisions of 
every description. — (Beatson's tl ar tntn Jtyyoo.) ; j 




HI an(:ii;n'I’ Hindoo dvxasty of :mv.soor partially restored. 

niicii'iit lliiiiloo nrilnrc to ii miicrnlili! liovrl, 


wliiTC they Mere foiiiid 1j_v llit: Enptliili 
iiiitlioriticn, ill in n iitiiti; of ilrrp 

j>o\rrty Mill Inimitintioii. Tlirir ^orrow win 
tiiniril into jov .mil crnlitiiilr on lirint; in- 
formril tlint llip l•olll|lll•ror1 lirnl rrmlvcil, 
not liiniily to rritorn tlirin to lilirrtv, Iiiit 
(o plnrr tin- vinlin; jirinrc Kiitnn lEnj 
Oodnvrcr on tlir throiir’ of Jiii fntlirri, 
in Itirir nnrirnt cnpitnl of .My^oor, with 
n rricnnr rviTcilin!; llint of tlio former 
lliiiiloo liinKilont. Tlii' Eiiftliih rr^rrvfil to 
tliriii'i-hr', liy trc.ily, tlir ri;;lit of intcr- 
povii;; «itli pnr.miount nutliority, in tlic 
1-1 rut of nny linnnrinl or jmlitir.'il qiii'ilioin 
nriiin;; fimilnr to tlion; wliirli Imil Inn/; 
(liitracti-d tlir O.irnntir; hut so far from 
nnployiii;: tlii-ir nnqnr'tionrd siiprcinncv to 
lest (ns had ht-rn tlir r.nsr on former occa- 
sions) nil [lotvcr and profit in Eiielish fnne- 
timiarirs, nearly rvery ollicc, civil nml 
military, was Irft to hr tilled hy the natives 
thrnisrlirs. 1 ‘oornea, the experienced mid 
tnistwortliy Hindoo chief minister under 
the nsiirpiiit; dvna'ty, was continued in 
oilier with the lircided npprohation of the 
feniale ttuardians of the yotiiif; r.ajnh. Colo- 
nel M’ellesley, in all respects, hut especially 
hy judicious ahstiuence from needless inter- 
ference, justified his selection for military 
commanilnnt ; while the rectitude and nhili- 
ties ns n linguist, of Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Harry) Close, facilitated his satisfactory 
fulfilment of the delicate position of politi- 
ral resident. The result was, that the 
Marquis M'cllcslcy, at the close of his mcnio- 
r.able administration, w.os cn.ahlcd to declare, 
that the actual .success of the arrangement 
of Mysoor had rc.aliscd his mo.st sanguine 
c.xpcctations. 

• I.iternlly so, for he was kr.sli'(I an the ancient 
isory tlironr, which Aiirungrchc is s.sid to have ex- 
pressly r.snclioncd his ancestor in using, and which 
I w as found in a Iiimhcr-rooin of the palace aflcr the 
siege. The throne of Tippoo sr.as taken to pieces, 
its various p.irts forming splendid trophies of vic- 
tory. The ascent to the niusnud was hy small silver 
steps on each side, its support a tiger, somewhat above 
the natural sire, in a standing altitude, entirely cos- 
I ered with plates of pure gold, the eyes and teeth being 
represented by jewels of suitable colours. A gilded 
pillar Eupporicd a canopy fringed svitli pearls ; from 
' the centre was suspended an image of the L’miJ, 

' a bird about the sire and shape of a small pigeon, 

' formed of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds inlaid in 
^ gold, and valued in India at 1,000 guineas. It was 
presented to King George III., ns a litting tribute to 
’ royalty, being generally regarded in the East as the 
harbinger of victory and sovereign power to the 
favoured individual svhom it deigned to overshadow. 
Hy a singular coincidence, a bird of this “august” 
species (for such, according to JI. d'Herbelot, is the 


Of the usurpatimin of Ilyilcr, besiilc.s ■ 
those reslorcil to the Ilimloo dynMty, to i 
the v.nliic of thirteen Ines of pagoilwst per j 
niiniiin; nnil nfter lihcrnl provi.sion for the I 
families of Hyilcr nml Tippoo, anti their : 
chief oflirers, n l.nrgc ovcrplu.s rcmainctl, ! 
the ilivLion of which, between the Englisit i 
mill the Nizniii, formed the h.isi.s of .n new | 
trc.-ity-.J The former took possc.ssion of the ; 
fortress, city, nml islnntl of Seringnpntam, ; 
the (listricls of Oamir.o, inchitling all the ) 
se.a-eo.ast of .My.soor, together with Coim- ! 
Imtnre nml Darainpornm, the intervening j 
eouutry between the territories of the E. ; 
1 . Hy. on the Coromamlcl coast, nml on that ■ 
of Alainh.ar; of the forts ami posts forming 
the he.ntls of the principal passes above the 
(ihaiits, on the tnhlc-laml of Afysoor, ami 
the tlistrict of \Vyna.ni!. To the Nizam were 
given territories yielding an equal rerenue ( 
with those niiproprialcd by the English in I . 
the districts of Gooly, Goonimeondah, and 
the tract of country situated along the 
military line of Chit’tlcdroog, Ser.a, Nundi- 
droog, and Colnr, hut without the forts, 
which it ivas considered would strengthen, 
to a dangerous extent, the position of a 
fluctuating and douhtful ally. The course 
to he adopted with regard to the Mahrattas, 
srns a dilliciilt question. The pcishwa had 
wholly fnilcd in his cng.igcmcnts of co-opera- 
tion .against Tippoo nevertheless, the gov- 
cmor-gcDcrnl deemed it politic to offer him 
a share in the conquered territory oa ccr- i 
tain conditions, which he looked upon as I 
nccc.ssary preliminaries to the establishment 
of n solid and satisfactory peace; especially 
the reception of an English subsidiary force, 
and an amicable adjustment, according to 
English arbitration, of the claim of chout 
meaning of its Persian name) built its nest in a grovo 
of trees, under the shade of which the governor- 
general dictated his despatches while resident at 
Jladras, for the purpose of more conveniently super- 
intending the conduct of the war. The natives 
hailed with delight the prosperous omen, and re- 
i ceived the tidings of the capture of Seringapatam ns 
' confirmation of the victorious augury conveyed by 
the presence of the Uma, which the marquis was 
subsequently empowered to add to his crest, with 
the motto, "Siijier Imlos protulit Imperium." 

t A pagoda was then above eight shillings in value. 

I The whole of Tippoo’s annual revenue was esti- 
mated at 30,10,000 pagodas. To the rajah of Mysoor 
was assigned 13,60,000; to Kizam Ali, 5,30,000; to the 
E. I. Cy. 5,37,000 ; for the maintenance of the families 
of Hyder and Tippoo (in cliarge of the British gov- 
ernment), 2,40,000; and for Kummur-u-Deen, com- 
mander of Tippoo's cavalry, and his family (in charge 
of the Nizam), 7,00,00 pagodas. — (Duff, iii., 177.) 

§ BnjeeRao had actually accepted a heavy bribefrom 
■fippoo to break faith with the English. — (Duff.) 





ASSUMl'TION or TAXJOIii:, {^AUNATIC, A^•l) SUUAT-irOD-lSOl. 3Rr 


hU voun" w^nl «s ni\il c,v\i'Oil liim 

to l)c conUiicil !\ml rn\c!iy ill-troMtii. ’I'ho 
vigilance anil uiuiriii'^ rxorlinn of SwarlrA 
occa'ionetl a Jrarcliui^ iiuc'ti^alion, n«i\ 
the cv’ulenrc l>toii'j:h' foraaul on tlu' matter 
led iKith Lord Conw' alli< nml Sir Jidin Slion- 
to fxtii'idcr the daiiiit of Serfojee as uell 
founded. The cpjin'"io!\ c\rrel<ed hy 
Ameer Sim; over the nidows of the. de- 
i-ca-cil rajah, was nciaimpanicd hy peneral 
maladministration. ])iirinj; the first war 
with Tipi'iKi, the management of Tanjore 
had been a««umed by iho, Ln;.;li'h, as the 
sale means of renderin;’ its resonrees avail- 
aide ai;ainst the common foe ; and s>n the 
ca)!iclu*ion of peace, a jwoloiy^ed discussion 
aro'C Cisnceniin',; the propriety of restorin’; 
to power a ruler whose le;;nt and moral 
claims were of so questionable a character. 
Tl'.c supreme government, fearinj; to incur 
the imputation of rvcr«siTC rigour, rx'plawl 
Ameer Sint; in Ids former jtosition ; Imt tlie ! 
home authorities da not appear to have 1 
approved of this decision ; for in June, 1711'.), ' 
they cvprcs'ly instructed l/onl Wellesley | 
not to relinquish jia'scssion of the territories j 
of .\rcol .and Tanjore, which, in the event j 
of hostilities with Tippoo, would “of course l 
come under ilic company’s management/’ | 
without special orders to tlia* cfTcet. I'iic i 
measure thus taheu for ^ranted hy the di- 
rectors, lind lull liecn adojited hy the 
poveruor-noneral, who deemed liic brief and 
decisive cliaraeter of the war a snllieieiit 
ar;;wmcnt against a step the immediate 
effect of which “ would have heen a c<in- 
sidcrablc failure of actual resources, at a 
period of the utmost exigency.’' The 
disputed succession alfurdcd a belter plea 
for the assumption of the powers of govern- 
s Sw.sr'.r spared no pain* in iraphiuinK triieloiis 
prinriplrs, ct in c’.dus'.sling llir naturally giflctl in- 
tellect of Serfnjee. llie ilratli cif tlie pteoj mis- 
•ionarv, in I't'*;, ptevented l;im from witnessing the 
elevation of his grateful putiil, wliohonmiu d the mr- 
tnory of his benefactor, less hy Ihi* erecliun ttf a stately 
ti’.onun-.enq than hy his own life and character. 
Ilishop Hebcr. in noticing the varied acquirements of 
Sc.'fojee, st-alts that he quoted I'outcroy. Lavoisier, 
I.innxu", and Buffon fluently i that ho had •' formed 
a mote accurate judgmfnt of the merits of Slmka- 
peare than Ibat so felicitously tafirrssct by Imrd 
Byron,” and was “much respected by tlic Knglisb 
^ otiicers in the neighbourhood, as a real good judge 
; of a horse, and a cool, bold, and deadly shot at a 
tiger.” — (J'ottrtiit/, ii., 

1 t 'Die hey to Uie cypher seas found among the 
! private papers of the sultan. The Knglish were di- 
; signatcu liy the term nrir-romrri ; tlic Niram, hy 
] that of notliin^Tirts ; the Mnhrattas. as tlrtpicttUf, 

' In commenting on the disclosure of these proofs of 
! faithlcrsness on the part of the nnhohs of the Carnatic, 


inent; .Vmeer Sing was deposed, mid Serfo- 
jee procltiimed rnjah, in necordmiee with the 
terms of a tre.aty, tinted October, 17!)l),'by 
which he remnineed nil elnitn to ptililic.nl 
nntlioriiy, in rcttirn for nmninnl rntik, mid 
the more snhstmitinl ndvnnfnge of n pension 
of out' l.tc of st.nr pn ;odns, with n fifth of 
the net revenues. The tisserlion of com- 
plete authority over the C.nninlie, wns expe- 
dited hy the discovery, coiiseiiucnt on the 
e.nptiire of Seringnpntnm, of a secret corre- 
spondence, in cypher, j carried on between 
Molimomed Ali mid bis successor, Omdtil- 
al-Omrnli, with j’ippoo, in tiireet violation of 
the treaty of 17;)-. The conduet of tho 
tiahob during the late war, in withholding 
proiniseil mpplies, had given rise to suspi- 
cions of trenchcry wliieh were now eonlirmed. 
His failing hcnltli imliieed Itord Wellesley 
to delay the coiitenqilnled ehmigcs ; 1ml on 
Ids death, in lRf)l,tiie disjiositioiis made liy 
liim in favour of Iiis illegitimate son, Ali 
lltKisseiii, a minor, J were set aside in favour 
of Arim-ad-l)owlali, a nephew of the late 
prince, who made oxer to the company all 
claim to real power, on eoiiiiilion of receiving 
the title of nabob, and tin; allotment of ;i 
fifth part of the net rcvemies of the Car- 
natic for his support, 'flie romiiaiiy fiirllicr 
ctigasgrd to priivide for tlie family of tlie 
prceriling nabobs, and to pay their dehts. 
The government of the extensive mid 
populous, tlioii’gh dilapidated city of Surat, 
w.as nssumeil by tlic company in IRfK); the 
Mogul nabob, or governor, resigning bis 
claims on receipt of a pension of a lac of 
rupees mnnially, in addition to a fifth of the 
net revenues guarnuleed to him and his 
heirs. i 

'rite commencement of the niuetccntli 

ns fnsouring tlti» siuwi nf tbo director', .Xlill rxclnini', ; 
"Nothing mttly nor was more fortuinte than such 
ndiscorory nl such a time." Vet, nltliniigli plainly 
intimnting tbr pns'ituHtv of fabrienting osidcnce to , 
prove a lie. be is rrmipolhsl, by his uw n truthfulness, 
to hoar witnois to tho characlor of the groat man, 
against sshom he appears to he, on the whole, ' 
strangely prejudiced. “ It'ith regard to I.ord IWl- ; 
leslcy.'he adds, “rvrn his faults hear «o little nflinity 
with this sjiccirs of \iee, and his most conspicuou ; 

1 ittucs are »n directly opnosrd In it, that we may safely 
infer it tn bo as unlikely in bis ca<p as in any that 
can srell be supposed, that be is nuld fabricate evi- i 
donee to attain the objects of his desire." — (vi., IH'-’.) 

J The goiernnr-genernl seas disposed to conflon ■ 
(he rsill of the hate nahsih in faeour of Ali Iloossein, | 
despite his ilh gitimaev i hut his nfus.d (too late 
svilhdmwn) to aocejil the terms offered on holiatf nf 
thcM.1. Cy., occasioned his being altngother sol aside, 
lie wns oartiod off hy djTcntcry in the fnilosvingyear. 
Ameer Sing, the deposed rajah of Tanjore, died a 
natural death in the commencement nf Iti02. 




j I INDO.MOHAMMKDAN SWAY— U.snKPATlON OX USUKI'ATIOX. nS!) 

I i I'nincx* vUli 1,KX) troop, nixl rrc.'i'nnn-roro n nt.'ito of M-riiro imdtroiiijuil 

I ! i.lOO,tHK) iu fprcio. Tin* U'lirxxhl of war autluiiitv roolil lio roaHiualily I'xiu'ctctl, ho 
I in l-'oropr ntTorih A a roa'oo for iho rrota-vi- often driven to adduce M'cnndnrv cmisci 
I pation of I’ondielierry in and ennlded to juMify nicavun'i, vvliicli iniplit Im'vc hcen 
; , the li. 1. ('y. to direct iindiiidoi attention to Millirieiiily vindicated on the fcorc of [loli- 
i ; thi' cowidir.-.ted lio'tilitie'* then carried on tical neoc<Mty, .since they involved no moral ' 
i with the Mahrattas, the only Indi.an peojde wronj;. The wrelchednc's of the peoido of j 
pov'e'Mn" in thein'clvcs resources to main- the ('arnatic and Oinle, ahnndantly e.vcnso 
t.ain nnaidcil a Imii: contest, Tlie most the steps taken to place tliein nndtT the iin- ! 
vnlncrahle part of the llritish frontier lay mediate superintendence of the company, i 
contipnnus to the country possessed liy in preference to employing, or rather con- * 
Sindia. The death of Xana 1‘nrnavecs, in tinnin;; to cm)doy, the military force of . 

I ISiKl, left this enteqirisini; chief no formi- lin;;laml in rivetint; the chains of a forei(;n ' 

' dalilc rival at the court of I’oona *, and despotism, fonnded on usurpation of the j 
' llajec Itao the peishwn, appeared little vvor.st kind, that of sworn servants hctrayin|; 
less cntirvly mnlcr his evintnd than the their master in the hour of weakness. There . 
pa^eant-emprror of IV'lhi. In the event, were no lawful heirs to these states; or, if 
therefore, of a strnpplc for supremacy, tlicrc were, they slioiihl Jiavt; been searched 
ati'iii’’ out of the nuincn'ius causes of ipiar- for in the ancient records of the Hindoos; 

; rtl nlvomulinp on heth sides, the Mnhnitt.a the Mohammedans were, all intruders in the 
cs'nfi'dcracy, includine the rajah of llenir, first instance, and the existin;; leaders of 
tlie rej'rcscnlalive of the llolear family in every denomination, with few exceptions, 
Malwa, and the (inieowar of tlnrerat, with rehellimis snhjeels. Why, each one of the 
• oth.rr leaders of minor rank, hd hy irindia Afrie.an cliief«, wlmm Knplish colonists and 
and the pc‘i‘hwa, and aided hy the skill Dutch hotirs liavc so nnscriipulously exiled 
and scicnat of I'rench ofliccrs, Csinhl collect from their native territories, had more of 
i a force apahi't their llnroj'can rivals which it hereditary right and coiisiiintiniial privilege , 
would require a costly saerifice of Wood and on his side than all the Indo-Mohainincdau 
treasure to repel. Tlie best mode of avert- dynasties put together. Tlie e.asc of the 
ing this dangcrtnis possibility niipearcd to llindoos is widely dilferent; hut in excuse, or 
‘ he the formnticn of a s'.riel r.lliancs; with one, rather in jiisiifieatioi), of tlie comiuci of the 
at least, if not with the whole of the comjiany, it may he urged that they found 
Mahratt.a chiefs. The error of Hastings, in the great majority of tlie native inhabitants i 
sanctioning the aggre-sions of Sindia in of India, nnder Moslem rulers, a con- 
i llindo'.istnn Proper, had furnished expe- quered and nmeh.oppres<ed people ; and 
rience which strengtlicncd the coiivietions of that, if Ihiglaml do her duty as a Christian 
; Ixinl Wellesley with regard to the policy of state, ihev will, and — with all her errors and 
i forming connexions with native powers, only shortcomings, it mav ho added, they have 
I , on conditions c,alcul3ted to secure an a'ccu- materially hcniTited liy the change. ! 

I dancy, more or less direct, in their councils. Tlie Itajpoot states were tiie only ones 
i , I’crfect neutrality amid scenes of foreign wliich, alihongh hronght in collision with | 
and domestic vrarfarc, venality, extortion, the Alngnl empire, were never wholly ah- | 

I i and Woodshed, could scarcely have, hecu sorbed in it. Tlic Mahratta confederation 
i I recommended by considerations of duly or had been founded on the ruins of the vast 
'• of policy ; and such a course, even supposing dominion won by the strong arm of Anrnng- 1 
it to hiivc been praclteablc, must have in- zehe, and lost Ihrough persecuting bigotry ■ 
j i volvcd the infraction of old as well ns and the exactions consctiueut on unceasing | 

! recent treaties, offensive and defensive, war. Sevajee and llujce Itao (the first usurp- 
; with the Xizam and others. As for Lord ing pcishw.a, or prime minister) built up Alali- | 

, AVcllcslcy, his clear ami statesmanlike view- ralta power. Mndhoo Itao I. arrested its 1 
I j of the case, formed after careful examination dissolution; butMahadajee Sindia, prompted I 
of the actual slate of llritish power in hy overweening nmhitiou, enlarged his 
India, was never marred by doubt or hesi- cliicfdom vmlil its overgrown dimensions 
1 talion in the moment of action, rcllcrcd exceeded in extent the whole remainder of 
1 liy the parliamcnl.ary dcimnci.ation ag.ihist thcMnhraltacmpirc,and threatened speedily 
I the extension, under any circumstances, to destroy the degree of independence still 
j of the Anglo-Indian empire, yet, convinced existing in llnjpootana. Dowlut lino pos- 
that its foundations must he largely in- sessed ciliial ambition and energy with his 
I iiiv. XI. 3 i; 
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predecessor, but fnr less judgment and mode- 
. ration. Tlic retirement to Europe, in 179G, 
j of t!ic experienced and unprejudiced leader 
j of tlic European trained bands. Do Boigne, 
j and tlic accession to autbority of a Preneb 
I leader named Perron, with strong national 
i feelings, gave a decidedly anti-English bias 
to the counsels of Dowlut llao. The peishwa 
Bajee Bao, knew this, and had, in the time 
of Sir John Shore, courted the protection 
of the supreme government, .as a means of 
securing to himself some degree of authority. 
The danger of provoking war, by giving 
oficncc to Sindia, induced the refusal of 
this request. The accession to office of 
Lord ^Vcllcsley was attended with a reversal 
of the policy of both parties. Perceiving 
the great advantage to he derived from the 
permanent settlement of a subsidiary force 
at Poona, the governor-general formally 
offered the services of a body of the com- 
pany's troops, for the protection of the 
peishwa and the revival of the energies of 
iiis government. The very circumstance of 
the boon, once urgently sought, being now 
pressed on. his acceptance, would have sufficed 
to ensure its rejection by so capricious and 
distrustful a person as Bajee Bao : but other 
reasons— especially the meditated departure 
of Sindi.a, to superintend his own disaffected 
troops in Hindoostan, and the impending 
war between Tippoo and tlic English — were 
not wanting to confirm his determination, 
Tlic conquest of Mysoor again changed the 
aspect of affairs ; but Bajee Bao, in. ac- 
cordance with the sagacious counsels of 
Nana Furnavees,* even after the death of 
the wary minister, continued to reject the 
alliance pressed on him by the English, 
until an unexpected chain of events com- 
pelled him to look to them exclusively for 
help and protection. 

Sindia and Holcab. — A new actor had 
recently come forward on the stage of 
Mahratta politics, whose progress seemed 
likely to diminish the authority of Sindia, 
and enable Bajee Bao to exercise unques- 
tioned supremacy at Poona. Of these 
anticipated results only the former was 
realised ; the predatory chief in question, 
Jeswunt Bao Holcar, proving strong enough 
not only to harass but to defeat the 

* Nana Fumavees was imprisoned by Sindia; 
but being released in 179S, on payment of ten lacs of 
rupees, he accepted ofSce under fiajee Bao. 

t ttTien the power of Ahalya Bye became es- 
.tablished, the beautiful but wicked wife of Bagoba 
sent a female attendant to bring her an account of 
the personal appearance of a princess so highly cele- 


troops of Sindia, and drive Bajee Bao from 
liis capital. The founders of the Sindia and 
Holcar families were, it will be remembered, 
men of bumble origin; they became distin- 
guished as leaders of Pindarries, a class 
of the lowest freebooters who had from early 
times infested the Deccan. Bajee Bao I, 
though always ready to avail himself of their 
services for the invasion of Mogul provinces, 
took care to exclude such dangerous subjects 
from Maharashtra, by habitually stationing 
them in Malwa, where the power of the two 
leaders became paramount. The progress 
and history of Mahadajee Sindia has been 
incidentally told in previous pages.; but of 
Mulhar Bao Holcar little mention has been 
made since the battle of Paniput, in 1760, 
when he was named as one of the few 
leaders who escaped the carnage of that day. 
Haring retreated into Central India, he em- 
ployed himselfj during the remaining years 
of his life, in settling and consolidating his 
possessions in Malwa and the Deccan. He 
had established considerable influence in 
Jeypoor, and obtained from the rajah an 
annual tribute of three lacs and a-half of 
rupees. A considerable part of the province 
of Candeish had been allotted to him for 
the maintenance of his troops; beside which, 
several villages were granted, by the peishwa 
and the Nizam, to the females of his family. 
The only lineal descendant of Mulhar Bao, 
a ricious youth of unsound mind, succeeded 
his grandfather in 1766, but survived him 
only nine months. His mother Ahalya 
(pronounced Jlea) Bye, a singularly gifted 
woman, declared her intention, as the sole 
representative of both the deceased rulers, 
to select a successor. Eagobaf attempted 
to interfere ; but Madhoo feo, with charac- 
teristic chivalry, directed his uncle to desist 
from further opposition to the projects of a j 
person whose right and abihty to manage j 
affairs were alike indisputable. ^Bh the j 
entire approbation of the leading military j 
commanders in the army of her deceased i 
relatives, Ahalya Bye took the reins of, power j 
in her own hands. The Mohammedan cus- ( 
tom of rigid seclusion had happily not been j 
imitated by Mahratta females; jOialyaBye 
had therefore no conventional impediment | 
of any kind to check the free exercise of j 

brated, and so universally beloved. The description 
of a small slight woman, with irregular features, but 
« a heavenly light on her countenance,” set the fair 
intri^nnCe at rest as to any rivalrj’ in the attractions 
by which she set most store; and, without noticing 
the last part of the description, Anundee Bye re- 
marked, “But she is not handsome, you say." 



AHALYA BYE.— SUTTEE OF HER DAUGHTER, MUCHTA BYE. 


; her. physical or mental powers. Still there 
I were duties ineonsistent with a woman's 
I sphere of action; and to ensure their fulfil- 
ment, she formally adopted as her sou,* and 
elected as commandcr-in-cliief,TookajeeHol- 
car, the leader of the household troops ; of the 
same tribe, but no otherwise related toMulhar 
I Rao. Like our great Elizabeth, the fitness of 
her ministers proved the judgment of the se- 
lector. The conduct of Tookajee, during a 
period of above thirty years, justified the 
confidence reposed' in him. Ahalya Bye 
. died, aged sixty, worn out with public cares 
and fatigues, aggravated by domestic sor- 
rows; but' -without having had, during that- 
long interval, a single misunderstanding with 
her brave and honest coadjutor. The his- 
tory of the life of this extraordinary woman, 
given by Sir John Malcolm, affords evidence 
of the habitual exercise of the loftiest virtues; 
and it is difficult to say, whether manly 
resolve or feminine gentleness predomi- 
nated, so marvellously were they blended in 
her character. The utter absence of vanity, 
whether as a queen or a woman ;t, the fear- 
less and strictly conscientious exercise of 
despotic power, combined with the most 
unaffected humility and the deepest sym- 
pathy for suffering; learning without pe- 
dantry, cheerfulness without levity, im- 
maculate rectitude with perfect charity and 
tolerance ; — these and other singular combi- 
nations would almost tempt one to regard 
Ahalya Bye as too faultless for fallen and 
sinful humanity, hut for the few draw- 
backs entailed by her rigid adherence to 
almost every portion of the modern Brahmin- 
ical creed, in which, happily, persecution has 
still' no part, though self-inflicted austerities 
and superstitious observances have gained a 
most undue prominence. The declining 
age of the princess was saddened by the reso- 
lution taken by her only surviving child, 
Muchta Bye, of self-immolation on the grave 
of her husband. The battle-field had widowed 
Ahalya Bye at twenty; yet — despite the 
modern heresy of the Hindoos, that the 
voluntary sacrifice of life, on the part of the 
bereaved sur-vivor, ensures immediate re- 
union between those whom death has di- 
-vided, and their mutual entrance into the 
highest heaven, she had not been tempted 
by this lying doctrine to commit suicide. 


but had lived to protect her children and' 
establish the independence of the Holcar 
principality. Now, flinging herself at the 
feet of Muchta Bye, she besought her child, 
by every argument a false creed could sanc- 
tion, to renounce her purpose. The reply 
of the daughter was affectionate but de- 
cided. “You are old, mother,” she said, 
“and a few years will end your pious life. 
My only child and husband are gone, and 
when you follow, life I feel will' be insup- 
portable ; but the opportunity of termi- 
nating it with honour will then have passed.” 
Every effort, short of coercion, was vainly 
practised to prevent the intended " suUee;”\ 
but the unfaltering resolve of the devoted 
widow remained unshaken, and her wretched 
parent accompanied the procession; with 
forced composure, to the funeral pyre : but 
when the first vivid burst of flame told of" 
the actual consummation of the sacrifice,, 
self-command was lost in anguish ; the 
agonising shrieks of their beloved ruler 
mingled with the exulting shouts of the 
immense multitude; and excited almost to 
madness, the aged princess gnawed the hands 
she could not liberate from the two Brah- 
mins, who with difficulty held her back 
from rushing to die with her child. After 
three days spent in fasting and speechless 
grief, Ahalya Bye recovered her equanimity 
so far as to resume her laborious round 
of daily occupations, including four hours 
spent in receiving ambassadors, hearing pe- 
titions or complaints, and transacting other 
business in full durbar or court; and she 
seemed to find solace in erecting a beautiful 
monument to the memory of those she 
lamented, and in increasing the already 
large proportion of the revenues devoted to 
religious purposes and public works. Her 
charity was not bounded by the limits of 
the principality : it began at home (for she 
fed her own poor daily), but it extended to 
far-distant lands. The pilgrim journeying 
to Juggernaut in Cuttack, in the far north 
amid the snowy peaks of the Himalaya, or 
south almost to Cape Comorin, found cause 
to bless the sympathy for individual suffer- 
ing, as well as the reverence for holy shrines, 
manifested ' by Ahalya Bye with royal mu- 
nificence ;, while the strange traveller, with- 
out claim of creed or country, was arrested 


l • Although Toohajee always addressed her by the such fine encomiums," directed the hook to be 
name of “mother,” he was considerably her senior, thrown into the Nerbudda, which flowed beneath 
t A Brahmin wrote a hook in her praise. Ahalya her palace window, and took no farther notice of. the 
I Bye, after patiently hearing it read, remarked, author. — (Malcolms Central Jnam, i., loo.J 
that she was “ a weak, sinful woman, not deserving t Sutlee or sail, denotes the completed saennee- 
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j on lii-i weary, tiinly road, })y tvaler.Iieareni 
j ^!a(iml^l! at interval'' to Mi[Hi!y llic wnnta of 
till' |)a^''(T-I)y ; nnd tlin very oxen near her 
j ilniliiiij: at Mliy.iir, were refreHticd liy 
. eoiiliiij; drnn(;lit'> hroii^dit liy the doinextic’ 
I senanti of llie eoMiijaiiioniite jirinreiv. 
j Tlic lii'aita of the fii'ld, tlie hirdi of tlin 
: air, the (i^hei of the ^ea, liad all their 
I allotted share of her hoiinty J and however 
j imerile some of her minor arrangements 
! may sonnd to Eurn|>eaii ears, or faiintieal 
the Imliits of a “overeijjn who never dis- 
earded tlie plain white weeds of Hindoo 
j widow hfHiil, or tonrhed animal food ; yef, 
j pnihahly, the") very traits of eliaracter coti- 
I rpired to adil to the reputation her {;ovcrn- 
, nieiit n'tains in .Malwa as the best ever 
I l.nottii, the personal reverenee paid to her 
memory as more than a saint, ns an Avatar, 

! or inearnation of the Deity. 

( .'V hlessin" restcil on the efforts of Ahnlya 

llye, despite the fetteriii" power of hca- 
, then darkness, Indore fjrow, hcncath her 
sway, from a villa"') to a wealthy city ; 

{ hanicers, merchants, farmers, and pc.asants, 

1 all throve heneath her vigilant and foster- 
' inp care. Malcolm states, that he made 
iiifiuiric's amcKip all ranks and classes in the 
J eonnlries she had governed, and could elicit 
I no information c.alculated to detract, in the 
judgment of the most impartial inquirer, 
from the cffecl of the ctdogiums, or rather 
, hlessinps, poured forth whenever her name 
w.as mentioned, cxeejit the large sums be- 
stowed on Jlrahmius, .and the expenditure 
of st.atc funds in the erection and mainte- 
nance of public works on foreign soil. The 
' remarks made by one of her chief min- 
isters, srhcH commenting on what Sir John 
considered misdirected bounty, afford a 
suggestive text alike to c.astcrn and srestern 
I potentates. He asked, " svlictlier Ahalyaj 
live, by spending double the money on an 
! army that she did. in charity ami good 
! works, could have prc.scn'cd iicr country 
I for above thirty years in a state of pro- 
found peace, wliilc she rendered her sub- 
jects happy and herself adored ? No person 
, doubts tlic sincorily of her piety ; but if 
•she liad merely [losscssed worldly wisdom, 
she could liavo devised no means so admi- 
rably calculated to cflcct the object. Among 
the princes of her own nation, it would have 
been looked upon as sacrilege to have become 
i her enemy, or, indeed, not to have defended 
her against any hostile attempt. She was 
I considered by all in the same light. The 
! Nizam of the Dcccan and Tippoo Sultan 


granted licr the same respect as the pcislma, 
and .Mohammedans joined with Hindoo:! in 
[ir.syers for her Jong life and jirospcrity."* 
After the dr.alh of Ahalya JJyc, in ’l/OS, 

I the sole niitliority centred in Tooknjee 
Hole.sr, who survived his c.vccllcnt mistrc-ss 
nhont two years. He left two legitimate 
sons, Cascc and Mulhar Itao, The cider j 
was of we.ik intellect and deformed person; i 
the younger, able and active. Ahnlya Bye 
and 'lookajcc h.ad hoped that the c.xamplc I 
of their nnnnimity would be followed by ) 
the brothers in the joint exercise of autho- ! 
rify, hnt neither of the princes were capable 
of the self-denial and lofty rectitude neces- 
sary for such a course; and preparations for 
a war of succession svcrc at once commenced, i 
but nbriijitly terminated by the treacherous j 
interference of Dowlut Kao Sindia, srho ; 
having inveigled Alulhar Kao to his camp, I 
caused him to be shot through the head; ' 
and retaining possession of Cascc Kao, not i 
only compelled liim to pay the heavy price j 
stipulated for the murder of his brother, i 
hut reduced him to the condition of a mere j 
tool. An avenger arose unexpectedly to 
scourge the unprincipled ambition of Sindia. 
Two illegitimate sons of Jlolcar, Jeswunt 
Kao and Etojee, survived tbeir father; the ' 
latter was seized and imprisoned by Sindia 
and Bajce Kao. Ho escaped and joined a , 
body of freebooters; but being recaptured, 
was trampled to death by an elephant in 
itlic city of Poona. Jeswunt B.ao sought j 
refuge at Nagpoor with Bagojee Bhonslay j 
'of licrnr. Ilis confidence w.as hetr.aycd; ; 

! ami tlirough the intrigues of Sindia and i 
the pcisliw.a, he .also was made a captive, [ 
hut succeeded in eluding his guard, and i 
reaching Candoish about a year and a-half j 
after the death of Mulhar Rab, Resolved to ; 
make an effort to rescue the possessions of j 
liis family from the hands of Sindia, he i 
took the name of assertor of the rights of | 
Kundec Kao, the infant son of Mulhar j 
Kao, then a prisoner at Poona, and assem- i 
bled a heterogeneous force of Pindarries, ) 
Bheels, Afghans, Jfahrattas, and Rajpoots, j 
In 1798 , he joined his fortunes with those 
of Ameer Khan, a Mohammedan adven- 
turer, less daring and reckless, but quite as 
unprincipled as himself, on wliom he sub- 
sequently conferred the title of )aabob. A 
terrible series of hostilities ensued between 
Sindia and Holcar. From the appearance 
of the latter chief, in 1800 , the natives of | 
Central India date the commencement of j 
• Malcolm’s Cftitrat India, i., 189. ! 
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an epocE of eighteen years’ duration, -ffliich 
they emphatically designate “ the time of 
trouble.” The trained battalions of Sindia 
were defeated, and his capital, Oojein, and 
other chief places, captured and rifled by 
Holear and Ameer Khan, with a barbarity 
which was horribly revenged on the wretched 
inhabitants of Indore by the instrumentality 
of Sirjee Rao Ghatkay, the father-in-law of 
Sindia, and the prompter as well as exe- 
cutor of his worst actions. Between four 
and five thousand persons are said to 
have perished by the sword, or under tor- 
tures inflicted by the ferocious Pindarries, 
for the express gratification of their dia- 
bolical leader; and the wells within the 
limits of Indore we.re actually choked up 
by the bodies of females, who had rushed 
on death to avoid the lust and cruelty which 
reigned unchecked for a period of fifteen 
days, and ended only with the slaughter or 
flight of almost every citizen, and the demo- 
lition of every house. Jeswunt Rao, with 
Indore, lost his only means of giving regular 
pay to his soldiers. Without attempting 
disguise, he told them the actual state of 
the case, and bade such as chose follow his 
fortunes in quest of plunder. The invita- 
tion was accepted with acclamation, and 
Jeswunt Rao became avowedly the leader 
of an army of freebooters, whose worst licen- 
tiousness he directed rather than curbed, 
and whose turbulence he bent to his will 
by the habitual display of the dauntless 
courage which formed the distinguishing 
characteristic of his family, and by the coarse 
humour and inimitable cajolery peculiar to 

1 himself.* His declared object was the restora- 
tion of Mahratta supremacy over India by a 
revival of the predatory system of Sevajee ; 
but of this there was never any reasonable 
prospect. Jeswunt Rao was not the man to 
found a state even on the most preearious 
basis ; he was “ terrible as a destroyer,” but 
powerless to erect or consolidate dominion. 

The marauding foree inereased daily. 
Sindia renounced the cause of Casee Rao 
(who became thenceforth a dependent on 

* The following anecdote indicates that, with all his 
■v ices, Jeswunt Kao was not what a modern writer de- 
signates a sham. At an early period of his career, the 
occidental bursting of a matchlock deprived him of the 
sight of an eye. ^Vhen told of the irreparable injury 
inflicted, he exclaimed, in allusion to the Indian pro- 
verb that one-eyed people are always wicked — “ I was 
had enough before, but now I shall be the very Gooroo 
(high-priest) of rogues.” He had no religions scru- 
ples, but would plunder temples and private dwellings 
with equal indift'erence. The madness in -which his ca- 
reer ended, is regarded as the punishment of sacrilege. 

his half-brother), and would have willingly 
purchased peace by the surrender of the 
infant Knndee Rao ; but Holear knew his 
strength, and had, besides, gone too far to 
recede with safety. A ' desperate contest 
took place between the two chiefs near 
Poona, in October, 1802, when the per- 
sonal exertions of Jeswunt Rao, who had 
staked his all on the event, with the deter- 
mination of not surviving defeat, resulted 
in a complete victory. By turning his own 
guns on the ungovernable Patans of Ameer 
Khan, who was quite unable to check their 
■violence,t Holear saved the city from indis- 
criminate pillage ; not, however, from any 
motive of justice or compassion, but only 
that he might be enabled to plunder it 
systematically and at leisure, for the pay- 
ment of the arrears of his troops and the 
replenishment of his private coffers. After 
committing every description of extortion, 
and giving, in his own person, an example of 
hard-drinking, by unrestrained indulgence 
in his favourite liquors, cherry and rasp- 
berry brandy, he left Amrut Rao (Ragoba’s 
adopted son) in charge of the government, 
and marched off to pursue his marauding 
avocations in Central India. 

The triumph of Holear completely changed 
the relative position of Bajee Rao and the 
English. Surrounded by a select body of 
troops, the peishwa waited the result of the 
contest ; and when it was decided, fled from 
Poona, leaving with the British resident a 
draft treaty for the company, requesting 
the permanent establishment of a subsi- 
diary force within his dominions, and prof- 
fering in return the assignment of a certain 
amount of territory, and a pledge to hold 
no intercourse with other states, except in 
concert with the English. The treaty of 
Bassein, arranged on this basis, was con- 
cluded in 1802. It entailed the subjection 
of the claims of the peishwa on the Nizam, 
and on Anund Rao Guicowar, the chief 
of Baroda in Guzerat, with whom the 
English had recently become closely allied ; 
their interference having been solicited in 

■) Ameer Khan had little personal courage. After 
the battle of Poona he came to Jeswunt Kao, who 
was tying up his wounds, and boasted of good for- 
tune in escaping unhurt ; “ for, see !” he said, point- 
ing to the feather mounted in silver, which adorned 
his horse’s head, “ my khuljee has been broken by a 
cannon-ball.” “ Well, you are a fortunate fellow,” 
retorted the Mahratta, with a burst of incredulous 
laughter; “for I observe the shot has left the ears 
of your steed uninjured, though the wounded or- 
nament stood betwixt them.” — (Central India, 
i., 229.1 
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Cnunir nf the ic-itiiimlo heir in n ra^c of for nclioii ranir, lii, sclicmcs ircrc lost in 
(liM.titcd .lurc'.Mon. '/■Jicsc rorifrMloii, i„. timirlity nnd indecision : he sronld not trust 
; \oltril ft !n ftvy sncnlice of imliliraj potver; ollicrs ; In; could not trust himself. 

hill they Mere slijjlil compared irilh those Ilolc.ar had heretofore c-vprcssl^’ disavoivcd 
. nhieh ivoithl have heeii exiirfed hy .Sindin niiy iiiifricndiv feelin-t towards the English ;* 
or Ilole.ir; nnd It.ajee H.m cntild .scarcely nod they would willingly have mediated ^ 
fail to fall into the hands of one or other heUvcen'him nnd the pcishwa, had the ran- ^ 
of these leaders, if not upheld hy extraneous corons animosity of the latter sufTcred i 
support, luhc his father, he had few per- them to enter upon the negotiation. Sindia I 
.soii.al friends, .and so little deserting the courted the co-operalioti of Ilolcar through | 
name of a party nt I’minn, thnl the goternor- the instrumentality of Eagojee Bhonslav, i 
general, on disi ineriug his unpopularity, np- nnd went so far ns to surrender the child : 
pears to have douhted what course to pursue Kiindee Ilao, and acknowledge Jfulhar ' 
nith regard to his reiusintcment on the Jtno ns the rcprc.«cntative of the Ilolcar ; 
inusnud. 'Ihe treaty had heen entered family, surrendering to liim their territories ; 
upon in the heliiT that the majority of the in Malw.a, nnd recognising his various claims 
jaghiredars, and the great mass of the throughout Ilindoostan; Ec.spitc these con- | 
nation, would eo-operatc with the h.nglisli cessions, the rohher-ehief hung back; and 
for the restoration of the pcishwn. Ilut if when pressed hy tlic confederates to unite 
his weakness or uickcducss had tlioroughly his army with theirs in the Deccan, svith a 
alienated their entifidenre, the case was dif- view to making war upon the E. I, Cy., lie 
ferent ; nnd Lord M’elle'ley plainly declared, asked who was to t.akc care of Northern 
that ''jiisiire nnd vrisdom would forbid any India? and vrithdrew to pillage the dc- 
ntteinpt to impose upon the Malirattas a fenceless provinces of friend and foe. 
ruler w!io«e restoration to authority vras The gathering storm did not escape the 
adverse to every class of his Mihjccts." observation of the governor-general. IIos- 

lu the ahseiicc of any general manifesta- tile preparations were commenced in every 
tioM of disatfection, Itajee Ilao was escorted part of British Indi.a, and a declaration of his 
hy an English force to the capital from intentions demanded from Sindin; vrbo re- 
vs heuco he had (led with so little ceremony, plied curtly, yet candidly, that ho could not 
Ammt Bao retired on learning his a[iproacli, give any until after an approaching interview 
.and eventually became a state pensioner, rc- with the Bhonslay ; hut wonld then inform 
Miknt at Beiinros. 'iVnnijnillity .seemed the rc.sidcnt “ whether it would be peace or ^ 
restored. Tlicrc could he no doubt that war.” This pledge was not redeemed; the 
Ilolc.nr, Sindin, and Bngojee Blionsl.ay of meeting took place, nnd was followed by j 
Bcrar, would all feel mortilied hy a treaty vague and general professions of good-will to j 
which gave the English that very nsccii- the British govcnimcnt, mingled with com- , j 
danry in the councils of I’oona thev', or at plaints against the pcishwa for an undue j 
lensl'Sindia and Ilolcar, individually coveted, nssiiroptiou of authority in signing the treaty ^ | 
Still Lord 'W'clicslcy considered that their of Basscin. The civil c.vprcssions of the i 
mutual deep-rooted enmity sronld prevent chiefs ill accorded with the hostile and 
a coalition for so desperate an object a.s menacing attitude occupied by their armies 
svar with tiic English. Perhaps tlie result on the frontiers of Oude. Alajor-general 
wonld have realised these anticipations had AVcllcslcy, to whom his brother had dele- 
Bajcc Bao been true to bis engagements; gated full powers, political as well as mili- 
instcad of wliicli, ho behaved witli accus- tary, cither for negotiation or war, brought 
tomed duplicity, and corrcsjiondcd with both matters to an issue with characteristic j 
Sindia and Bagojee Bhonslay, to whom he frankness, by proposing as a test of the j 
represented his recent voluntarv’ agreement amicable intentions of the two chiefs, that , 
as wholly compulsory, and endeavoured to they should respectively withdraw their 
incite them to hostilities, trusting to the forces, pledging liimself to do the same on 
chapter of accidents for the improvement the part of the English. The offer being 
of his own position. Yet, when the moment rejected, the British resident was with- 

• The day after the taking of Poona, Col. Close, man while leading a charge on the guns of the 
the British resident, was sent for hy Uolear, whom enemy. Ue expressed a strong wish to be on good 
ho found in a small tent nnkic-deep in mud, with a terms with the English, and, with reluctance, per- 
snear wound in the body and a sabre-cut in the milted the withdrawal of the resident after which 
head ; which last he had received from an artillery- the worst outrages were committed at Boona. 
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dra'wn, and pieparations made on both sides 
for an appeal to arms. 

Mahratta War. — The governor-general 
well knew that the finances of his employers 
were in no condition to endure the drain of 
protracted warfare, and he resolved to follow 
out the policy so brilliantly successful in the 
Mysoor campaign, of bringing the whole 
force of British India to bear on the enemy ; 
not, however, by concentration on a single 
point, but by attacking their territories in 
every quarter at the same time. 

The army, by his exertions, was raised to 
nearly 50,000 men. The troops in the 
Deccan and Guzerat numbered 35,600, of 
whom 16,850 formed the advanced force 
under General Wellesley, in Hindoostan, 
10,500 men were, under the command of 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake ; 3,500 were 
assembled at Allahabad to act on the side 
of Bundelcund; and 5,216 were destined 
for the invasion of Cuttack. The armies 
of Sindia and Bagojee were estimated at 
about 100,000 men, of whom half were 
cavalry; and 30,000 regular infantry and 
cavalry, commanded by Europeans, chiefly 
French, under M. Perron, the successor of 
De Boigne. Himmut Bahadur, an influ- 
ential Mahratta chief of Bundelcund,* 
sided with the English against the rajah, 
Shumsheer Bahadur. The campaign opened 
by the conquest, or rather occupation, of 
Ahmednuggur, the ancient capital of the j 
Ahmed Shahi dynasty, on the 1st ofi 
August, 1803. The army under Major- 1 
general Wellesley, by whom it was accom- 
plished, after much marching and counter- 
marching, fought the famous battle of 
Assaye, so named from a fortified village 
(near the junction of the Bailna and Juah 
rivers, 261 miles north-west of Hydrabad), 
before which the confederates had encamped 
21st August, 1803. They numbered 50,000 
men, and were supported by above a hundred 
pieces of artillery. The British counted but 
4,500 men; and their leader beheld with 
anxiety the strength of the foe, even though, 
on finding the Mahrattas at length drawn up 
in battle array, the exulting remark re-echoed 
through the ranks — “ They cannot escape 
us.” While the British lines were forming, 
the Mahrattas opened a murderous can- 

* The ancient Hindoo dynasty of Bundelcund, of 
which Chutter Sal was the last efficient representa- 
tive, was overwhelmed hy the Mahrattas about 1786, 
Shumsheer Bahadur was an iliegitimate descendant 
of the first peishwa, Bajee Kao. Himmut Bahadur, 
by a not nnfrequent combination, was a gosaen 
(religious devotee) and a soldier of fortune. — (Hsyf.) 


nonade. The 74th regiment sustained heavy 
loss, and were charged by a body of tbe 
enemy’s horse. The 19th light dragoons 
drew only 360 sabres, but they received the 
order for a counter-charge with a glad 
huzza; and being manfully seconded by 
native cavalry, passed through the broken 
but undismayed 74th amid tbe cheers of 
their wounded comrades, cut in, routed the 
opposing horse, and dashed on at the in- 
fantry and guns. The troops of the line 
pressed on after them, and drove the enemy 
into the Juah at the point of the bayonet. 
The victory was complete, but dearly pur- 
chased ; for one-third of the conquerors lay 
dead or wounded at the close of this san- 
guinary action. Of the Mahrattas, 1,200 
were slain; the bodies of the fallen were scat- 
tered around in dense masses, and ninety- 
eight pieces of cannon remained on the field. 
Eagojee Bhonslay fled at an early period of 
the action, and Sindia soon followed his 
example. The cavalry evinced little incli- 
nation to out-stay their masters; but the 
infantry behaved with greater steadiness; 
the artillerymen stood to the last, and 
eight of the trained battalions of De 
Boigne manifested unflinching determina- 
tion. When resistance became hopeless, 
the majority surrendered.! 

In the meantime, success still more bril- 
liant in its resuits bad attended tbe army 
under Lake, who was hinvself the very 
model of a popular commander, as brave 
and collected in the front of the battle as 
in a council of his own officers. The de- 
struction of Sindia’s force under Perron, 
the capture of Agra and Delhi, with the 
person of the emperor — these were the 
leading objects to which he was to direct 
operations ; and they were all so per- 
fectly fulfilled, that 'the governor-general 
declared, his most sanguine expectations 
having been realised, he was unexpectedly 
called on to furnish fresh instructions. 
General Lake first came in sight of the 
enemy’s cavalry at Coel, near the fort of 
Alighur, whither they retired after a slight 
skirmish. Aligbnr, the ordinary residence 
of M. Perron, was, in his absence, bravely 
defended by the governor, M. Pedrons. It 
was well garrisoned, and surrounded by a 
t The fidelity of these mercenary troops is ren- 
dered more remarkable by the fact, that a politic 
proclamation, issued by the governor-general at the 
commencement of the war, had had the effect of in- 
ducing the British part of the European officers to 
quit the service of Sindia, on condition of the con- 
tinuance of the pay previously received from him. 
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fnuuir of till' Icciliiimlc heir in ti of for notion onmo, liis Kclicmci were lost in 
(It^jmti'i! MU•(T 1 ^illn. 'i ll! -((• oonre-oimit in- timidity nnd imlcci-iion : lie would not trust 
; Mihi'd n heuy sM'rifieo of iiolitir.il power; otliers ; lie could not trust JumseJf. 

lint they were sli';ht eiimjinred with those Holenr hnd heretofore expressly disavowed 
: w hich would hnve heen exnrlcd hy Sindin any nnfriendlv feclin;; towards the En"-lish ;* I 
or Holear; and I'.tijee Him ronld searrely jind they srould willin"ly have mediated 
fml to fall into the hands of one or other hetwren'him nnd the pcishwn, had the ran- I 
of these leaders, if not upheld hy extraneous eoroiis animosity of the latter siifTcrcd ' 
support. Inhe his father, he hnd few per- them to enter iijioii the ne;;otiation. Sindia ' 
sonal friends, and so little deserviii" the eonrteil the co-operation of Ilolcar through 1 
n.ame of a p.arly at I’oniin, that the governor- the instrnmentalify of liagojee Jlhonslay, ' 
general, on diseovering his unpopularity, np. nnd went so far ns to surrender the child 
pe.ars to have douhteil what eonrse to pursue Knndee Kao, and acknowledge Jlulhar * 
with regard to his reinstatement on the Kao ns the rcprc.«rntativc of the Jlolcar ' 
miisnud. 'I he tre.aty had heen entered family, surrendering to him their tcrritoric.s ' 
upon in the helief that the majority of the in Atniwa, nnd recognising hi.s various claims ' 
jaghiredars, nnd tlie great mass of the throughout llindoostan.' Despite thc.se con- 
nation, would eo-operate with the Ihiglish cessions, the robber-chief linng hack; and ' 
for the restoration of the pcishwn. lint if when jiresscd hy the confederates to unite 
his weakness nr svickedness hnd thoroughly his army with theirs in the Dcccan^ with a 
alienated their ron(iilrnrc, the c.v'C was dif- siew to making war upon the E. I. Cy,, lie 
feretil ; and Imrd A\'<'!!esley plainly declanid, asked who was to take care of Northern 
that "justire and wisdom would forbid any India? and withdrew to pillage the de- 
nltempl to iinpo'c upon the Mahratlas a fcncelc.ss provincc.s of friend and foe. 
ruler who'c restoration to authority ivas The gathering .storm did not escape the 
adverse to every class of his subjects.” observation of tlic governor-general. IIos- 

In the nh.senee of any genera! manifesta- tile preparations were commenced in every 
tion of disnireetioii, Kajee Kao svns escorted partof Kritisli India, and a declaration of his 
hy an Eiiglisli force to the capital from intentions demanded from Sindia; who re- 
w lienee he had Hcd with so little ceremony, plied curtly, yet candidly, that he could not 
Amnit Kao retired on le.arning his npjiro.aeh, give any until after an approaching interview 
and cvciiliinlly hecamc a state pensioner, rc- svith the llhonslay; but would then inform 
siilcnt at Kciinrc.s. Tranquillity fccnscd the resident “whether it would bo peace or 
restored. There could ho no doubt that war." This pledge was not redeemed ; the 
Ilolcar, Sindia, and Kagojee IKioiisIay of meeting took place, and svas followed by | 
Hcrar, would all feel mortified by a treaty vague nnd general professions of good-will to | 
wliicb gave the Ibiglisb that very n,sccn- tbc British govcnimcut, mingled with com- j 
daiicy in the councils of Poona they, or at plaints against tbc pcisliwa for an undue j 
least'Siiidin and 1 lolc.ar, iiulividiinlly coveted, assumption of authority in .signing the treaty j 
Still Lord M'cllc.sley considered that their of Bassciu. The ciril expressions of the j 
niiitual deep-rooted enmity would prevent chiefs ill accorded with the hostile and j 
a coalition for .so desperate an object ns menacing attitude occupied by their armies j 
war with the I'lnglisli. Perhaps the result on the frontiers of Oude. Major-general 
would have realised these anticipations bad Wellesley, to whom his brother had dele- 
Bajcc llao been true to liis engageraents; gated full powers, political as well as mili- , 
instead of wliicb, be behaved witii accus- tary, cither for negotiation or war, brought , 
tomed duplicity, and corrcsjiondcd with both matters to an issue with characteristic j 
Sindia and Kagojee Bhonslaj*, to whom be frankness, by proposing as a test of the i 
represented his recent voluntary agreement amicable intentions of the tiyo chiefs, that j 
as wliolh’ compulsory, and endeavoured to they should respectively withdraw their 
incite them to liostilitics, trusting to the forces, pledging himself to do the same on 
chapter of accidents for the improvement the part of the English. The offer being 
of bis own position. Yet, when the moment rejected, the British resident was with- 

• The (toy after the taking of Poona, Col. Close, man while leading a charge on the guns of the 
the British resident, wn.s sent for hy Ilolcar, whom enemy. He expressed a strong w«h to be on good 
he found in n sronll tent ankle-deep in mud, with a terms with the English, and, with reluctance, pe^ 
spear wound in the body and n sabrc-cut in the raitted the withdrawal of the residen^ after which 
head j which last he had received from an artillery- the worst outrages were committed at Poona. 
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1 drawn, and preparations made on Yotli sides 
for an appeal to arms. 

Mahratta War. — The governor-general 
well knew that the finances of his employers 
were in no condition to endure the drain of 
protracted warfare, and he resolved to follow 
out the policy so brilliantly successful in the 
Mysoor campaign, of bringing the whole 
force of British India to bear on the enemy ; 
not, however, by concentration on a single 
point, but by attacking their territories in 
every quarter at the same time. 

The army, by his exertions, was raised to 
nearly 50,000 men. The troops in the 
Deccan and Guzerat numbered 35,600, of 
whom 16,850 formed the advanced force 
under General Wellesley ; in Hindoostan, 
10,600 men were under the command of 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake ; 3,500 were 
assembled at Allahabad to act on the side 
of Bundelcund; and 5,216 were destined 
for the invasion of Cuttack. The armies 
of Sindia and Ragojee were estimated at 
about 100,000 men, of whom half were 
cavalry; and 30,000 regular infantry and 
cavalry, commanded by Europeans, chiefly 
Trench, under M. Perron, the successor of 
De Boigne. Himmut Bahadur, an influ- 
ential Mahratta chief of Bundelcund,* 
sided with the English against the rajah, 
Shumsheer Bahadur. The campaign opened 
by the conquest, or rather occupation, of 
Ahmednuggur, the ancient capital of the 
Ahmed Shahi dynasty, on the Ist^ of 
August, 1803. The army under Major- 
general Wellesley, by whom it was accom- 
plished, after much marching and counter- 
marching, fought the famous battle of 
Assaye, so named from a fortified village 
(near the junction of the Kailna and J uah 
rivers, 261 miles north-west of Hydrabad), 
before which the confederates had encamped 
21st August, 1803. They numbered 50,000 
men, and were supported by above a hundred 
pieces of artillery. The British counted but 
4,500 men; and their leader beheld with 
anxiety the strength of the foe, even though, 
on finding the Mahrattas at length drawn up 
in battle array, the exulting remark re-echoed 
through the ranks — “ They cannot escape 
us.'’ While the British lines were forming, 
the Mahrattas opened a murderous can- 

• The ancient Hindoo dynasty of Bundelcund, of 
■which Chutter Sal -was the last efficient representa- 
tive, "Was over’whelmed hy the Mahrattas ahont 1786. 
Shumsheer Bahadur was an illegitimate descendant 
of the first peishwa, Bajee Kao. Himmut Bahadur, 
by a not unfrequent combination, -nas a gosaen 
(religious devotee) and a soldier of fortune. — {Daff^ 

nonade. The 74th regiment sustained heavy 
loss, and were charged by a body of the 
enemy’s horse. The 19tli light dragoons 
drew only 360 sabres, but they received the 
order for a counter-charge with a glad 
huzza; and being manfully seconded by 
native cavalry, passed through the broken 
but undismayed 74th amid the cheers of 
their wounded comrades, cut in, routed the 
opposing horse, and dashed on at the in- 
fantry and guns. The troops of the line 
pressed on after them, and drove the enemy 
into the Juab at the point of the bayonet. 
The victory was complete, but dearly pur- 
chased ; for one-third of tlie conquerors lay 
dead or wounded at the close of this san- 
guinary action. Of the Mahrattas, 1,200 
were slain; the bodies of the fallen were scat- 
tered around in dense masses, and ninety- 
eight pieces of cannon remained on the field. 
Ragojee Bhonslay fled at an early period of 
the action, and Sindia soon followed his 
example. The cavalry evinced little incli- 
nation to out-stay their masters; but the 
infantry behaved with greater steadiness; 
the artillerymen stood to the last, and 
eight of the trained battalions of De 
Boigne manifested unflinching determina- 
tion. When resistance became hopeless, 
the majority surrendered.t 

In the meantime, success still more bril- 
liant in its results had attended the army 
under Lake, who was him,self the very 
model of a popular commander, as brave 
and collected in the front of the battle as 
in a council of his own officers. The de- 
struction of Sindia’s force under Perron, 
the capture of Agra and Delhi, with the 
person of the emperor — these were the 
leading objects to which he was to direct 
operations; and they were all so per- 
fectly fulfilled, that the governor-general 
declared, his most sanguine expectations 
having been realised, he was unexpectedly 
called on to furnish fresh instructions. 
General Lake first came in sight of the 
enemy’s cavalry at Coel, near the fort of 
Alighur, whither they retired after a slight 
skirmish. Alighur, the ordinary residence 
of M. Perron, was, in his absence, bravely 
defended by the governor, M. Pedrons. It 
■was well garrisoned, and surrounded hy a 

•f The fidelity of these mercenary troops is ren- 
dered more remarkable by the fact, that a politic 
proclamation, issued by the governor-general at the 
commencement of the war, had had the effect of in- 
ducing the British part of the European officers to 
quit the service of Sindia, on condition of the con- 
tinuance of the pay previously received from him. 
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favour of the legitimate heir in a case of 
disputed succession. These concessions in- 
volved a heavy sacrifice of political power; 
but they were slight compared with those 
which would have been e.xacted by Sindia 
or Holcar; and Bajee Eao could scarcely 
fail to fall into the hands of one or other 
of these leaders^ if not upheld by extraneous 
support. Like bis father, he had few per- 
sonal friends, and so little deserving the 
name of a party at Poona, that the governor- 
general, on discovering his unpopularity, ap- 
pears to have doubted what course to pursue 
with regard to his reinstatement on the 
musnud. The treaty had been entered 
upon in the belief that the majority of the 
jaghiredars, and the great mass of the 
nation, would co-operate with the English 
for the restoration of the peishwa. But if 
his weakness or wickedness had thoroughly 
alienated their confidence, the case was dif- 
ferent; and Lord Wellesley plainly declared, 
that "justice and wisdom would forbid any 
attempt to impose upon the Mahrattas a 
ruler whose restoration to authority was 
adverse to every class of his subjects.” 

In the absence of any general manifesta 
tion of disafiection, Bajee Eao was escorted 
by an English force to the capital from 
whence he had fled with so little ceremony. 
Amrut Eao retired on learning his approach, 
and eventually became a state pensioner, re- 
sident at Benares. Tranquillity seemed 
restored. There could be no doubt that 
Holcar, Sindia, and Eagojee Bhonslay of 
Berar, would all feel mortified by a treaty 
which gave the English that very ascen- 
dancy in the councils of Poona they, or at 
least Sindia and Holcar, individually coveted. 
Still Lord Wellesley considered that their 
mutual deep-rooted enmity would prevent 
a coalition for so desperate an object as 
war with the English. Perhaps the result 
would have realised these anticipations had 
Bajee Eao been true to liis engagements; 
instead of which, he behaved with accus- 
tomed duplicity, and corresponded with both 
Sindia and Eagojee Bhonslay, to whom he 
represented his recent voluntary agreement 
as wholly compulsory, and endeavoured to 
incite them to hostilities, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents for the improvement 
of his own position. Yet, when the moment 


• Tiio (Tny after the taking of Poona, Col. Close, 
the Dritish rositlont, was sent for hy Holcar, whom 
ho found ill a small tent anklc-dcop in mud, with a 
spear wound in the body and a sahre-cut in the 
head j which last ho had received from an arlillery- 


for action came, his schemes were lost in 
timidity and indecision : he would not trust 
others ; he could not trust himself. 

Holcar had heretofore expressly disavowed 
any unfriendly feeling towards the English ;* 
and they would willingly have mediated 
between him and the peishwa, had the ran- 
corous animosity of the latter suffered 
them to enter upon the negotiation. Sindia 
courted the co-operation of Holcar through 
the instrumentality of Eagojee Bhonslay, 
and went so far as to surrender the child 
Kundee Eao, and acknowledge hlulhar 
Eao as the representative of the Holcar 
family, surrendering to him their territories 
in Malwa, and recognising his various claims 
throughout Hindoostan: Despite these con- 
cessions, the robber-chief hung back; and 
when pressed by the confederates to unite 
his army with theirs in the Deccan, with a 
view to making war upon the E. I. Cy., he 
asked who was to take care of Northern 
India? and withdrew to pillage the de- 
fenceless provinces of friend and foe. 

The gathering storm did not escape the 
observation of the governor-general. Hos- 
tile preparations were commenced in every 
part of British India, and a declaration of his 
intentions demanded from Sindia ; who re- 
plied curtly, yet candidly, that he could not 
give any until after an approaching interi’iow 
with the Bhonslay ; but would then inform 
the resident "whether it would be peace or 
war.” This pledge was not redeemed ; the i 
meeting took place, and was followed by ! 
vague and general professions of good-will to , 
the British government, mingled with com- j 
plaints against the peishwa for an undue 
assumption of authority in signing the treaty j 
of Bassein. The civil expressions of the j 
chiefs ill accorded with the hostile and j 
menacing attitude occupied by their armies 
on the frontiers of Oude. Major-general j 
Wellesley, to whom his brother had dele- ' 
gated full powers, political as well as mill- ' 
tary, cither for negotiation or war, brought : 
matters to an issue with characteristic j 
frankness, by proposing as a test of the | 
amicable intentions of the two chiefs, that j 
they should respectively withdraw their i 
forces, pledging himself to do the same on 
the part of the English. The oiler being 
rejected, the British resident 


with- 


man while leading n charge on the puns of the 
enemy. Hr exprcFsed a strong "i’h <o he on gooil 
terms with the Knglish, and, with rohictance, per- 
mitted the withdrawal of tlic resident, after wliich 
the worst outrages were committed nt I’oonn. 
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drawn, and preparations made on both sides 
for an appeal to arms. 

Mahbatta War. — The governor-general 
well knew that the finances of his employers 
were in no condition to endure the drain of 
protracted warfare, and he resolved to follow 
out the policy so brilliantly successful in the 
Mysoor campaign, of bringing the whole 
force of British India to bear on the enemy ; 
not, however, by concentration on a single 
point, but by attacking their territories in 
every quarter at the same time. 

The army, by his exertions, was raised to 
nearly 50,000 men. The troops in the 
Deccan and Guzerat numbered 35,600, of 
whom 16,850 formed the advanced force 
under General Wellesley ; in Hindoostan, 

10.500 men were under the command of 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake ; 3,500 were 
assembled at Allahabad to act on the side 
of Bundelcund; and 5,216 were destined 
for the invasion of Cuttack. The armies 
of Sindia and Ragojee were estimated at 
about 100,000 men, of whom half were 
cavalry; and 30,000 regular infantry and 
cavalry, commanded by Europeans, chiefly 
Erench, under M. Perron, the successor of 
De Boigne. Himmut Bahadur, an influ- 
ential Mahratta chief of Bundelcund,* 
sided with the English against the rajah, 
Shumsheer Bahadur. The campaign opened 
by the conquest, or rather occupation, of 
Ahmednuggur, the ancient capital of the 
Ahmed Shahi dynasty, on the 1st of 
August, 1803. The army under Major- 
general Wellesley, by whom it was accom- 
plished, after much marching and counter- 
marching, fought the famous battle of 
Assaye, so named from a fortified village 
(near the junction of the Kailna and Juah 
rivers, 361 miles north-west of Hydrabad), 
before which the confederates had encamped 
21st August, 1803. They numbered 50,000 
men, and were supported by above a hundred 
pieces of artillery. The British counted but 

4.500 men; and their leader beheld with 
anxiety the strength of the foe, even though, 
on finding the Mahrattas at length drawn up 
in battle array, the exulting remark re-echoed 
through the ranks — “ They cannot escape 
us.” While the British lines were forming, 
the Mahrattas opened a murderous can- 

• The ancient Hindoo dynasty of Bundelcund, of 
which Chutler S^l was the last efficient representa- 
tive, was overwhelmed hy the Mahrattas about 1786. 
Shumsheer Bahadur was an illegitimate descendant 
of the first peishwa, Bajee Eao. Himmut Bahadur, 
by a not unfrequent combination, was a gosaen 
(religious devotee) and a soldier of fortune. — 
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nonade. The 74th regiment sustained heavy 
loss, and were charged by a body of the 
enemy’s horse. The 19th light dragoons 
drew only 360 sabres, but they received the 
order for a counter-charge with a glad 
huzza; and being manfully seconded by 
native cavalry, passed through the broken 
hut undismayed 74th amid the cheers of 
their wounded comrades, cut in, routed the 
opposing horse, and dashed on at the in- 
fantry and guns. The troops of the line 
pressed on after them, and drove the enemy 
into the Juah at the point of the bayonet. 
The victory was complete, but dearly pur- 
chased; for one-third of the conquerors lay 
dead or wounded at the close of this san- 
guinary action. Of the Mahrattas, 1,200 
were slain; the bodies of the fallen were scat- 
tered around in dense masses, and ninety- 
eight pieces of cannon remained on the field. | 
Ragojee Bhonslay fled at an early period of I 
the action, and Sindia soon followed his 
example. The cavalry evinced little incli- 
nation to out-stay their masters; hut the 
infantry behaved with greater steadiness; 
the artillerymen stood to the last, and 
eight of the trained battalions of De 
Boigne manifested unflinching determina- 
tion. When resistance became hopeless, 
the majority surrendered.! 

In the meantime, success still more bril- 
liant in its results had attended the army 
under Lake, who was hire,self the very 
model of a popular commander, as brave 
and collected in the front of the battle as 
in a council of his own officers. The de- 
struction of Sindia’s force under Perron, 
the capture of Agra and Delhi, with the 
person of the emperor — these were the 
leading objects to which he was to direct 
operations ; and they were all so per- 
fectly fulfilled, that the governor-general 
declared, his most sanguine expectations 
having been realised, he was unexpectedly 
called on to furnish fresh instructions. 
General Lake first came in sight of the 
enemy’s cavalry at Coel, near the fort of 
Alighur, whither they retired after a slight 
skirmish. Alighur, the ordinary residence 
of M. Perron, was, in his absence, bravely 
defended by the governor, M. Pedrons. It 
was well garrisoned, and surrounded by a 

I t The fidelity of these mercenary troops is ren- 
dered more remarkable hy the fact, that a politic 
proclamation, issued by the governor-general at the 
commencement of the war, had had the effect of in- 
ducing the British part of the European officers to 
quit the service of Sindia, on condition of the con- 
tinuance of the pay previously received from him. 
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i-ogulnr battnlious, tlisjwtcbcil by Sindia 
from tbc Dccr.au to Mri'iipthcu bis nortbcrn 
army ; of wliich tlicro now remained but 
two battalions, tiic wreck of tbe DcUii 
troops. The total was, however, formidable ; 
being estimated at about 0,000 foot and S.OOO 
horse, with a numerous and well-appointed 
train of artillery. Tlicir design was sup- 
posed to be the recovery of Delhi ; but ns 
the llritish advanced, the Mahrattas re- 
treated; and Ijakc, fearing they would escape 
his vigilance, and suddenly reappear in some 
unlooked-for q\i.artcr, followed with his c.av- 
alry by forced marches, until, on the 1st of 
November, he found himself, after a night’s 
journey of twenty-five miles, in face of an 
enemy in apparent confusion, Imt advan- 
tageously posted, and refreshed by rest. 
After an ineiTccin.al and disastrous attempt 
at attack, the British gcner.al was compelled 
to withdraw his brigade out of reach of 
cannon-shot, and await the nrriv.al of the 
infantry. The details of this portion of the 
action arc somewhat vaguely told. The 
7Gth regiment, which was chosen to hc.ad 
the attack, with some native infantry,’!' who 
had closed to the front, first rcaclicd the 
point from which the charge svas to be made, 
and stood alone, waiting until the remainder 
of the column should he formed by tlicir 
comrades, whose march “ had been retarded 
by impediments in the advance, ’’t the nature 
of which is not stated. So galling was the 
fire opened by the enemy, that Iiakc, who 
conducted in person every operation of the 
day, and had already had one horse shot 
under him, resolved to lead the van to the 
assault, sooner than stand still and witness 
its dcstniction. At this moment his second 
horse fell, pierced by several balls. Ills son, 
who ollicialcd as aide-de-camp, spr.ang to tbc 
ground, and had just prevailed on the general 
to take the vacant sc.at, when he was struck 
down by a ball. Lake had a singularly 
affectionate nature ; the fall of his child, 
severely if not mortally wounded, was well 
calculated to unnerve, or, in his own phrase, 
“ unman” him ; but he knew his duty, and 
loved the troops, who, he writes with un- 
affected modesty, “at this time wanted 
every assistance 1 could give thcm.”J 
Leaving Alajor Lake on the field, the gen- 
eral rode on with his gallant band, until, on 

* ITjo second liattnlion of tbc 12th native infantry*, 
and five companies of the IGth. — (Thornton, iii. 338.) 

t Despatcli of Lake to the povemor-gcncral. — 
( Dcsp^itchrs, vol. iii., 

X ll'cUeslci/ iii.» *1*10. 

5 Idem, p.'4-3G. General Lake, habitually 60 ready 

Div. XI. 3 r 


arriving within reach of the canister-shot 
of the foe, their ranks were so rapidly thinned 
ns to render regular advance impraeticablc, 
and temjil the Mnhratta horse to charge. 
But this ” handful of licrocs,” ns they 
were gratefully termed by Lake, liim- 
self *'/c brave des irnrc.v,” repulsed their 
assailants, who withdrew to a little distance. 
The order to tlio British horse to cliargc 
in turn, was brilliantly executed by the 29tlt 
dragoons. They dashed through both lines 
of the opposing infantry, wheeled round upon 
the c.avalry, and, after driving them from 
the field, turned the rear of the enemy’s 
second line. The British foot failed not to 
take ndvantage of the opportniiity thus 
nflbrdcd. The whole force had ijy this 
time arrived on the field of battle, and the 
issue soon censed to he tlouhtful ; yet tlic 
hardy veterans of Do Boigne's regiments, 
thoiiglt deprived of nlinnsl all tlicir experi- 
enced officers, would not surrender. About 
2,000 of titem were broken, surrounded 
and made prisoners, but the majority fell 
with weapons in tlicir hands. “ The gun- 
ners,” writes the victorious gcncriil, " stood 
by their guns until killed by the bayonet ; 
all the sepoys of the enemy behaved exceed- 
ingly well; and, if they had Itcen com- 
mimdctl by French oflicers, the event would 
have been, I fear, extremely douhtfnl. I 
never w.as in so severe a business in my 
life, or anything like it; and pray to God I 
never may he in sticii a situation again. 
t *■ * These fellows fonglit like devils, or 
rather hcroc.s."§ 

The battle of Loswarco was in all respects 
rocmorablo. It completed the overthrow of 
the European disciplined brigades, and gave 
to England undisputed mastery over Delhi 
and Agra, with all Sindia’s districts north 
of the Clinmhul. These advantages were 
gained at a heavy sacrifice of life. The 
English loss amounted to 172 killed and 
G52 wounded : that of the iMahraltas was 
c-stimated at 7,000.1) 

The detached expeditions had likewise 
successfully accomplished their respective 
missions. All Sindia’s possessions in 
Giwcrat were captured by a division of the 
Bombay troops under Lieutenant-colonel 
"Woodington. Broach was taken by storm 
on the 29th of August ; and the strong hill- 
to prnite others, hardy notices his own gallant ilccds 
or those of his son: hut he mentions, the day after the 
battle, that parental anxiety rendered him “ totally 
unfit for anything." Happily, Major I.akc’8 wound 
proved less severe than was at first expected. 

II Memoir of the Campaign; by Major Thom. 
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fort of Powanghur, vrhich overlooked the sun; yet their leader thought it best to 
town of Champaneer, surrendered on the take advantage of the opportimitv rarclv 
^ . afforded of meeting the Jlahratt'as in a 

rhe seizure of Cuttack was accomplished pitched battle. Eorming two lines of in- 
by detachments of the Madras and Bengal fantry and cavalrv, Jlajor-gcneral IVellcslcv 
forces under Lieutenant-colonel Harcourt. advanced to the attack. A bodv of 500 
The Brahmins of Juggernaut placed their foot^ supposed to have been Persian mcr- 
fatnous pagoda under the protection of tlie cenaries, rushed upon the Mtb and 7SlIi 
British on the 18th of September; and the regiments with desperation, and were de- 
fall of Barabuttee, the fort of Cuttack, on stroyed to a man. Sindia’s horse clmrgcd 
the 14th of October, completed the reduc- the British sepoys, but were repulsed; after 
tion of the whole province. which the ranks of the enemy fell into con- 

In the subjection of Bundelcund, Lieute- fusion and tied, pursued by the British 
nant-colonel Powell was materially aided b}' cavalry, assisted by auxiliary bodies of Jly- 
Himmut Bahadur, the Hindoo leader pre- soor and Mogul ’ horse. The loss of the 
viously mentioned, who joined the British victors, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
detachment in the middle of September, was 346 men; that of the Jlahrattas is 
with a force of about 14,000 men. The nowhere stated, but must have been very j 
array of Shumsheer Bahadur made but feeble considerable. j 

resistance, and on the 13th of October was The siege of Gaw/Jghur, invested on the 
driven across the river Betwa. Their chief 5th of December, involved no ordinary 
eventually became a British stipendiary, amount of labour and fatigue, in consc- 
The concluding operations of the war quence of the difficulty of carrying the guns 
were performed by the army under Major- and stores to tiie point of attack. The 
general "Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson, outer fort was taken by storm on the 15th; 

A detachment under the latter leader took the inner fort was cscaladcd by the light 
possession of Boorltanpoor on the loth of company of the .94th, headed by Captam 
October, and two days after marched to Campbell, who opened the gates and ad- 
besiege Aseerghur, called by the natives mitted the rest of the assailants.* 

"the key of the Deccan." Tlie fortress The confederate chieftains had by this 
surrendered on the 21st, and with it the time bceome c.xtrcmcly solicitous for the 
conquerors became masters of Sindia’s Dec- termination of war. The rajah of Bcrar 
cani possessions, including several depen- dispatched vakeels or envoys to the | 
dent districts in Candcish. After a short British camp the day after the battle of j 
time spent in pursuing the rajah of Bcrar, Argaum; but in consequence of the invctc- 
who retreated to his own dominions, and rate manoeuvring and procrastination of the j 
in receiving some overtures for peace, of an Mahrattas, even when really desirous of 
unsatisfactory character, from Sindia, Gen- concluding a treaty, affairs were not finally I 
oral Wellesley descended the Ghauts on arranged until the j7th of December. By < 
the 25th of November, with the intention of the treaty of Dcogniim, then sigiird, the 
assisting Stevenson in the projected siege of r.njah consented to surrender the provinreof , 
Gawilghur. The junction was effected on Cult.ack, including the district of ll.alnsore, | 
the 29th of August, near the plains of to the company, and to relinquish to the 
Argaum, where the British commander, on Nizam certain revenues c.xtortcd from him , 
reconnoitring, perceived with surprise the on various pretences. l'’*dt;<‘d 

main army of the Bcrar r.ajah, comprising himself to submit all dillcrcnccs nlncli , 
infantry, cavalrv, and artillcrv, regularly might arise between him mid the Nizam or : 
drawn up, about six miles from the spot the pcishwn to British arbitration, and pro- 
where he had himself intended to encamp, mised to receive into his service , 

Sindia's force, consisting of one very hc.avy pcan or American subject of any sta . a ; 
corps of c.avalrv, a body of I’ind.arrics, and war with the English, nor even any Eng ' i- 
other light troops, supported those of Bcrar. man, without the express sanction > , 

It was late in the dav, and the English were governor-general. ! 

wearied with a long march under a burning Sindia had now no altcrnatn 


intended ta 
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uinke pence on sueli terms as tlm con- 
querors tliouslit (It to prant ; and on the 
30th of December he sipiieii the treaty of 
Stirjre Anjenpaum in the British camp, by 
which he ceded his riphts over the country 
betn-eon the Jntnnn and tlie (Janpes {in- 
chidinp till! cities of Delhi and Apra), and 
to the uortUwanl of the Uajpoot priueipali- 
tics of.leypoor and Jondpoor; also the forts 
of Ahinedahad and Broach, with their de- 
pendent districts. On the south he yielded 
Ahmednnppnr to the peishwn, and .'ornc 
cictcnsivc districts to the Nir.am, In return, 
the le.idinp places conquered dnrinp the 
war, not above tiamcd, were reston'd to 
him. Shortly after this arninpcmcnt, Sindin 
entered the pcner.al alliance of which the 
British povernment formed the dominant 
portion, and aprecd to receive a snb'idiarj' 
British force, who'C expenses were to be 
furnished from the revenue of the territories 
already ceded. 

The Icadinp objects of the war had been 
fully c.nrricd out, in accordance with the 
plans of the povcrnor-pcncral. Among the 
less conspicuous but important services ren- 
dered by Lake, were the formation of alli- 
ances with the rajahs of Jcypoor, Jondpoor, 
Boondi, and iMaclicrry; with the Jat rajah 
of Bhurtpoor, the rana of Gohud, and 
Arob.ajcc liiplia, the unfaithful successor of 
Perron in the service of Sindia.* I.A)rd Wel- 
lesley was anxious to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the Rajpoot principalities against 
Mahratta aggrc'sions, both as a matter of 
justice and polic}-. Their territories were 
guaranteed to them against externa! ene- 
mies, with immunity from tribute; but tlicy 
were not to receive European ofllccrs into 
tbeir service witbmit tbc .sanction of the 
British government, and were to defray the 
expense of any auxiliary force required to 
repel iniodcrs from their dominions. 

War wiTit Ilotwit.— Despite so many 
brilliant victories, attended with such sub- 
stantial results, the British armies could not 
quit the field. During the recent hostilitic.s. 
If olcar had remained in lifalwa, levying | 
enormous contributions upon the adjoining 
provinces. The snccess of the Britisli arms 
seems to have convinced him of his mistake 
in neglecting to co-opcr.atc with chiefs of 
his own nation against a power whose 
efforts were steadily directed to the snp- 

* Sindia seized the Gohud province, and gave it 
in charge to Ambajce Ingli.a, wlio went over to the 
Englisli. They kept Gtvniior, and divided the rest 
of the province between the rana and Inglia. 


pressinn of the irrcdatory warfare by which 
he had reached, mid coiild alone cxjicet to 
maint.nin, his present position. When too 
late he bestirred himself to negotiate with the 
B.ajpnols, the Bhurtpoor rajah, the Bohillas, 
the Soiks, and finally with Siiidia, whom he 
recommended to break tlic lnimiliatirig treaty 
he had recently formed, and renew tlic war. 
But Simlia had suffered too severely in the 
bite hostilities to provoke their repetition ; 
and being, moreover, exasperated by the 
time-serving policy of Ilolcar.t he coiumu- 
nir.atcd these overtures to M.njor Malcolm, 
then rosidciil in his camp. 'I’lic inimical feel- 
ings eiiterlaincd by llolcar, had been airendy 
manifested by the murder of three British 
ofiiccr.s in his service, on a false charge that 
one of them had corresponded with the 
conimander-in-cliicf. Still it seemed highly 
improbable that he could seriously intend 
flinging the gauntlet at n imtioii whose 
military achievements had become tlic 
theme of every tongue in India; and the 
English authorities, anxious to bring matters 
to a speedy and amicable conclusion, invited 
him to send commissioners to their camp, to 
explain liis views and dcsire.s. The Jiah- 
mttas arc ever apt to treat conciliatory 
measures as symptomatic of weakness; and 
Holcar was probably influenced by sonic 
such consideration in framing the condi- 
tions for which his vakeels were instructed 
to stipiil.atc with General Lake ns the terms 
of pence, and which included leave to col- 
lect cliotit according to the custom of his 
niicestor.s, with the cession of Etawa and 
various other districts in the Doab and 
Biindclcund, formerly held by his family, 
Holcar had not without reason hiamed 
Sindia for too exclusive altcnliou to the 
rules of European discipline, and the neglect 
of the guerilla warfare which Sevnjee mid 
Bajcc Bao liad waged successfully .against 
Anrungzebe. This’ was the weapon with 
which he now menaced the English, in the 
event of non-complianeo with his demands. 
“ Ahhongh unable,” he said, “ to oppose 
their artillery in the field, countries of 
many coss should he overrun, and plundered, 
and burnt; Lake should not have leisure to 
brcatlie for a moment, and calamities would 
fall on lacs of human beings in continued 
war by the attacks of his army, which would 
overwhelm like the waves of the sea.” 

t AnU'cr Khan was actually dispatched by Ifolcar 
to co-ojicratc with Sindia; hut the news of the 
battle of Assaye reached liini on tlic ninrcli, and 
be returned as iie came.— (Ameer Khan's Slemoirs.) 
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Such a menace, from one of the most 
reckless and powerful marauders by whom 
the timid peasantry of Hindoostan were ever 
scourged, was tantamount to a declaration of 
war — a formality which, it may be remarked, 
forms no part of Mahratta warfare. Yet it 
•was not till further indications appeared 
of his intention to commence hostilities 
at the first convenient moment, that the 
negotiation, ■which Holcar desired to gain 
time by protracting, was broken off, and 
Lord Lake and Hlajor-general Wellesley 
directed to commence operations against 
him both in the north and the south. The 
governor-general entered on this new war 
■with unaffected reluctance. Once com- 
menced, it could not be arrested by an 
accommodation such as that entered into 
with Sindia ; for a predatory power must, 
he thought, he complctch' neutralised, in 
justice to the peaceable subjects of more 
cUilised govcmnieuts. It was important to 
secure the cordial co-operation of the sub- 
sidiary and allied states against the common 
foe ; and this was effected by the declaration 
of Lord Wellesley — that all territory con- 
quered from Holcar should bo divided among 
the British auxiliaries without reserve. 

The opening of the campaign was dis- 
astroiis. hlnjor-gcncral Wellesley could 
not advance in consequence of a famine 
which prevailed in the Deccan. Lake, 
after storming the fort of Rampoora (10th 
May, 1801), was compelled to withdraw the 
main army into cantonments for the rainy 
season, leaving Colonel Jlonson, with five 
sepoy battalions and 0,000 irregular horse, 
to watch the raovcracuts of the foe. The 
proceedings of this commander were most 
unfortunate. Though “ brave as a lion," 
he wanted decision of purpose and con- 
fidence in the native troops. After making 
an ill-advised entrance into the dominions 
of the enemy, he became alarmed at the 
reported approach of Holcar in person ; and 
fearing the jirobablc failure of supplies 
before the British cotild join the Guzernt 
force under Colonel Murray, he retreated 
forthwith. A retrograde movement on the 
part of British troops was proverbially more 
hazardous in native svarfare than tlie hohlcsi 
advance. Holcar c.agerly followed, attacked 
mid defeated the irregular cavalry left in 
the rear to forward iutclliscnee of his pro- 
ceedings, and summoned the wain body to 
surrender. This being indignantly refused, 
furious end reitcrafcii on-cts were Tnadr' 
hv him on the repoy batt-aliom at thel 


Mokundra pass, which they resisted with 
steadiness and success, till, at creninr, 
their assailants drew off n few miles! 
Jlonson, not considering his position ten- 
able, continued the retreat; the natiic 
troops behaved admirably, and, though 
harassed by the enemy, "and exposed )o 
heavy rains, rcacbcd KoUab in two inaTchcs. 
^ Kotah was a R.ajpoot princlp.ality, ori- 
ginally formed of lands sepamted’ from 
Boondi. It remained for above a century 
and a-half of secondary importance, until it 
fell beneath the sway of Zalira Sing, a Kaj- 
poot of the Jhala tribe, who governed under 
the name of regent — it would nppc.ir, with 
the full consent of the rightful prince or 
rnna, Omeida Sing. Zalim Sing played 
a difficult part with extraordinary ability, 
and by dint of consummate art, perfect 
self-control, and unfailing energy, so steered 
the vessel of state, that while every other 
Rajpoot principality tottered under the 
effects of the furious attacks or umlcrmin- 
ing intrigues of the encroaching Mnhr.vttas, 
Boondi, though ever first to licml to the 
storm, raised her head ns soon ns it had 
passed over, ns if strengthened by the tri.al. 
Excessive humility and modcraliou formed 
the disguise beneath which the regent at- 
tained the position of a general nrlittr.at(ir 
in the ncvcr-ccasing disputes of iirighboiir- 
ing governments, which he fostered under 
pretence of mediation, llis deep dujdieity 
did not preserve him from inrnrring slmng 
personal hostility; and Tod, after narrating 
no less tlian ciglitccn attempts at his nss.as. 
sination, represents him ns sleeping in an 
iron cage for security. At the time at 
which wc have now arrived, " tlic N'r'lor j 
of India" was about sixty-five years of nge. ■. 
Ill’s position sens otic of pcciili.ir difiieulty. j 
To keep peace with Ilole.ar he had inid j 
dearly, butli in money ami rliararter, hating | 
stooped to form an iutimale alli.sner nilh 
Ameer Khan as a means of alerting ibr i 
scourge of ititliserimitiale plunder Iruni the : 
fertile fields of Urmmli, great part of nh.ieli 
were cnhivaled fur liis rst lusiie h-m-fit ; y r: 
Colonel Miin'ou, oti his arrival with the ! 
weary and ha!f-famis(irii troops, ib-main'cil 
from the regent tiolbing less tii.sn tli'-ir rd- 
mission into the city, whieh roiild n"' 
granted without ere.ating great roofu-ooi 
and insuring the dradly vrngeaiir'* of the 
Mahrattas. To tlie English, Zilim .‘s'lii;- «?i 
vet more unwilling to giie ofinief, ’Ihnr 
parate.onnt authority was h-ong drily r>i 
jueiitcJ and roiisdlhiated ; n w cuull l,r 
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doubt that Kotah, like other native princi- a rapid movement, succeeded in investing 
palities, would eventually do well to find in Delhi. The city, ten miles in circum- 
a dependent alliance on the dominant power, ference, had but a ruined wall, with scarcely 
an alternative from complete e.vtinction.* more than 800 sepoys, for its defence; never- 
Even now, he was ready to make common theless, these troops, headed by Lieutenant- 
cante with the retreating and dispirited colonels Ochterlony and Burn, after nine 
troops, or to do anything for their succour, days’ operations, compelled a force of 20,000 
to the e-xtent of his ability, outside the men to raise the siege. j| Holcar, with his 
walls of Kotah ; but the pertinacity of cavalry, withdrew to the Doab, whither he 
Monson in demanding admittance was un- was followed by Lake, who, after a long pur- 
availing, and the detachment marched on suit, by marching fifty-three miles in twenty- 
to Bampoora, through an inundated country four hours, eventually came up with the 
barely traversable for the troops, and im- enemy on the 17th of November, under 
practicable for cannon and stores, which the walls of Pnrrnckabad. The Indian 
were consequently destroyed and aban- horse never could stand a charge in the 
doned. A reinforcement sent with supplies field ; their leader knew this, and was him- 
by General Lake, gave temporary relief to self the first to fly, followed by his panic- 
the harassed soldiers, but could not remedy struck adherents, of whom 3,000 were cut 
the incapacity of their commander ; and to pieces by the victors, and the rest escaped 
after many more struggles and reverses,t only by the superior swiftness of their horses, 
attended with a complete loss of baggage The Mahratta chief made his way to Deeg, a 
on the road to Agra, the confusion of one strong fort belonging to Bunjeet Sing of 
vei-y dark night brought matters to a Bhurtpoor, a Jat leader, who, after the defeat 
climax; the troops fairly broke and fled ofthedetachmentunderMonson, had quitted 
in separate parties to the city, where the the English, and joined the opposite interest, 
majority of the fugitives who escaped the The determined proceedings of Lake 
pursuing cavalry, found an asylum on the induced the confederate chiefs to evacuate 
31st of July, 1804. Deeg and retreat to Bhurtpoor, a city not 

These proceedings increased the rabble very formidable in appearance, of six to 
force of Holcar tenfold. Adventurers and eight miles in circumference, defended by a 
plunderers of all descriptions (including high mud wall, and a broad ditch not 
the wreck of the armies of Sindia and the easily fordable. But the rajah was skilful 
Bhonslay) flocked to his standard ; and after and desperate. Holcar had little to boast of; 
making the regent of Kotah pay a fine of for while himself heading a defeated army 
ten lacs for his partial assistance of the in the field, his strongholds, in various 
English, J the Mahratta chief invaded their quarters, had been reduced by the English; 
territories, at the head of an immense army,§ and a detachment of troops from Guzerat 
in the character of a conqueror. At his had occupied Indore, and were preparing to 
approach the British troops abandoned intercept his retreat. Still he was a ma- 
Muttra with its stores ; but the fort was rtiuder by profession, whose kingdom was in 
reoccupied by a detachment sent by Gen- his saddle; whereas the Jat rajah truly 
eral Lake, who had marched hastily from declared he had no home but in his castle — 
Cawnpore, in hopes of bringing the enemy every hope was bound up in its battlements, 
to action. He was, however, completely The defence was most determined; and 
outwitted by Holcar, who occupied the even when a practicable breach had been 
attention of the British general by roa- effected, attempts to take the place by 
nosuvring his cavalry ; while his infantry, by storm were neutralised by the ready inven- 

• 'WTien Colonel Tod was employed in forming t^t’hentheyoungcrEuropeanofficerswereheart- 
an alliance between the supreme government and the sick, and well-nigh sinking with fatigue, the sepoys 
Kotah principality, he took an opportunity of assuring were frequently heard bidding them be of good cheer ; 
Zalim Sing that the English desired no more terri- for they would carry them safely to Agra.— (Duff.) j 


Zalim Sing that the English desired no more terri- 
tory. The old politician smiled, as he answered — “I i _ 4. *aiim onig anu noicar ^ooin one-eyea men; r 
believe you think so ; but the time will come when 1 in boats on the Chumbul, each fearing treachery, 
there will be hut one sicca (stamp of sovereignty on ' s Arrnrdm«, in TiTnlnnln, Hnl—’c — n... 


J Zalim Sing and Holcar (both one-eyed men) met 
boats on the Chumbul, each fearing treachery. 1 
§ According to Malcolm, Holcar's army comprised 1 


coin) throughout India. You stepped in at a lucky 92,000 men (66,000 cavaliy, 7,000 artillery, iOfiOO j 
time; the pifoot (a sort of melon, which bursts infantry), with 190 guns.— (Central Jnrfm, !., 23S,) / 
asunder when fully matured) was ripe, and you had || The sepoys were on duty day and night. Tn ^ 
only to take it bit by bit. It was not your power so keep up them spirits under incessant fatigue, 0=^-^ 
much as our disunion that made you sovereigns, and lony had sweetmeats served out, and promised 


will keep you so.” — {Rajasthan, i., 766.) 


I half a month’s pay when the enemy was xepahr 
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tion of the besieged. Stockades and bul- As c.nrly as January, 1802, Lord 'Wcllfs- 
warks rose as if by magic to blockade the Icy liad signified to the Court of Directon 
breach; the moat was rendered unfordahlc his desire of quitting India. Tiic motixrs 
by dams , and, during the attacR, pots filled for the proflcrcd resignation were various 
with combustibles, and burning cotton-h.ales They included severaf aets, on the part of 
steeped in oil, were flung upon the hc.ads of the directory, which the marquis deemcvl 
the assailants. The British were four times derogatory to the reput-ation of himself and 
repulsed, with a total loss of 3,203 men in his brotli’crs, as well as to that of his 

killed and wounded ; nor did even their stanch coadjutor. Lord Clive, the governor 

highly-prized military reputation escape un- of Madras; but the chief ground of eom- 
impaired. On one occasion, the famous plaint was the disfavour sliown to his 

76th, in conjunction with the 75th, refused favourite scheme of founding a college at 

to follow their officers after the 12th Bengal Calcutta, for the c.vprcss instruction of 
sepoys had planted the colours on the top young civilians in the description of know, 
of the rampart. The hitter reproaches of jedge absolutely requisite for the fulfilment 

their general recalled them to a sense of of their allotted duties. The glaring igno- 

duty, and, overpowered with shame, they ranee of native languages evinced by Ihiro- i 
entreated to be led to a last attack, in which pcan rulers, had long been a manifest bin- ' 
they displayed much desperate but unavail- drance to the good government of the people 
ing courage. The operations of the siege of Indi.a, ns svell as a b.ar to the kiiully in- 
were for a time intermitted to procure tercoursc which might otherwise have sub- 
further reinforcements. The rajah, con- sisted. It was this primary defect wliieh 
vinced that his destruction, however tempo- the marquis hoped to rectify, and at the 
rarily retarded, was hut a question of time, same time to inrusc into the youths of the 
offered twenty lacs of rupees, with other service something of the esjirit t!e enrpi, 
concessions, as the price of peace, and the which he remembered with such vivid plea- 
proposal was accepted, although at the risk sure to have existed at Eton. The Colirtjr 
of leaving on the minds of the natives a of Fort llllliam was his favourite project, 
dangerous example of successful resistance. The company did not deny the want of 
The advanced state of the season, the fear systematic instruction, which was ilaily 
of the hot winds, together with the me- more painfully felt ; but they coidd not he 
nacing attitude of Sindia, then under the brought to convent to the expenditure which 
infiucncc of his fathcr-in-law, the notorious Lord IVellcvley deemed nh«olutcIy needful | 
Shirjee Rao Ghatgay, were sulficicnt rca- to fulfil tlic double objeet of cdue.iting j 
sons for rcfr.aining from engaging the flower Europeans and nlfording cncourngemeut to 1 
of the British army, at a critic.al period, in native talent. The Board of (,’onlrol sup- | 
a contest with a desperate man, who, if ported the views of I/wd Wcllevlev; hut 
mildly treated, might he neutralised at the project was, after nil, hut very imper- ; 
once. The son of the r.ajah of Bhurtpoor fectly carried out, so far ns the Indian popii- : 
was therefore taken as a hostage for the latiou wns concerned: for the iiistrmtmn 
fidelity of his father, and the restoration of of civilians destined to verve the B. I. <’y., ; 
the fortress of Dccg held forth as its reward, a college (llnileyhurv) was fouiulrd in I.ng- 
The force of lloic.ar had been reduced by land a few years later. Another e.ativr , 
desertion, more than by actual loss, to less which rendered the govrnii>r-;'eni r.iI nn- , 
than a fourth of its number at the opening of popular with hi' employers, w.as hi' urhh>-- 

the campaign. The .separate treaty entered rate and ntowed opinioTi in (.Hour of the , 
into bv the r.ajah of Bhurtpoor left him no e\lrn«ion of trade with l.nglwid tii India- I 
hope but in the eo-operation of Sindia, who built siiipping, instead of eonfining it s.'.ely 
nifcctcd to he desirous of mediating with to the eharti’reil sr->ids of the 1.. 1. ( .a. 
the British government on hi' behalf. The Despite the idnio-is po'iry, as well as JU'- 
power of botli ehiefs was, however, broken, tier, of this ire.-.'iire, ns the only lueae.i o. ^ 
and few obstacles remained towards n I presenting Indnn r.immrref fro'o (o: i s 

general pneification, on terms very advan- ss.ay to Burope hs more ohj.m.M-is i - ' •su- ■ 
ta-eous to the English; when their whole neis. "the shippiiig intrrr.! ll.'-o 
I iwdiev svas abruptly changed by tin- passing preihumnant in the e.emse.s o. t.,e |. , . , 

1 of tlic otVice of gosernor-general from the pany, violently opp-.-ed any .s.trri i . , n 
j hands of the Manpiis ^Vell-.!ey into tho-e j sbmd 1 Urnrb on th-.r r.m ips am .• n- 

i of Lord Cornw.alii., in BM).'. 1 tn.rd, in rn.nny r. .a, •, t- r-n .^r L , . r.. 
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lesley sensible of their unfriendly feelings. 
Nevertheless, his proffered resignation was 
deprecated by an entreaty to remain at least 
another year, to settle the newly-acquired 
territories, and concert with the home 
authorities the foundation of an efficient 
system for the liquidation of the Indian 
debt. The renewal of war with the Mah- 
rattas, despite the brilliant success with 
which it was attended, could not but involve 
an increase of immediate e,vpenditure, though 
compensated by a more than proportionate 
augmentation of territory. But the invest- 
ments were impeded; and a failure in the an- 
nual supplies was ill borne by the company, 
however advantageous the promise of ulte- 
rior advantages; consequently, a clamour 
arose against the marquis as a war-governor, 
which decided his recall at the time when 
all material obstacles were removed, and his 
, whole energies directed towards the attain- 
ment of a solid and durable peace. He 
had been sent out for the e.vpress purpose, 
of eradicating French influence, an object 
which he had completely accomplished, 
though, of necessity, at the cost of much 
war and more diplomacy.* 

The Wellesley administration — from 1798 
to 1805 — formed a new era in the annals 
of the E. I. Cy. Principles of honour and 
public spirit were engrafted which bore 
much fruit in after days ; and many a friend- 
less Cadet of the civil and military service 
found in rapid promotion the direct reward 
of talent and integrity. Nay, more; there 
are honoured veterans still with us, who, 
after the lapse of half a century, delight to 
attribute their success to the generous en- 
couragement or kindly warnings of the 
good and gifted Marquis Wellesley .t 

Perfect toleration was his leading rule; 
nevertheless, he did not hesitate to interfere 
for the suppression of such heathen customs 
as were manifestly incompatible with the 
spirit of a Christian government; such as 
the frightful amount of infanticide annually 

• Into his minor measures, especially the restric- 
tions placed on the liberty of the press, it is not 
practicable to enter : the motives for some of them 
were purely political — to check the conveyance of 
dangerous information, or lying rumours to foreign 
stales ; while the edict forbidding the publication 
of newspapers on Sundays, had the double object 
of reverence for the sabbath and a desire to show 
the nations, that not only the missionaries, hut the 
Europeans in general had a religion — a fact which 
might well have been doubted. 

t The rising talent of the civil service was called 
out in a peculiar manner by Lord Wellesley. The 
youths of the three presidencies, who had distin- 


committed at the mouth of the Ganges. 
Neither was he withheld, by timid or sec- 
tarian views, from affording' liberal encou- 
ragement to the able and zealous men 
(Buchanan and Carey, for instance) who 
had devoted themselves to the offlce of 
Christian missionaries. To all around him I 
engaged in the cause of religion or good 
government, he extended cordial sympathy 
as fellow- workers; and if a shadow of blame 
can be cast on his ever-discriminating 
praise, it would be that of having been 
sometimes too liberally bestowed. But the 
full measure of love and coufidence he gave 
so freely, was returned into his own bosom. 
Military and civil ofScials, of all ranks and 
classes — from the Earl of Elgin, at Con- 
stantinople, and Lord Clive, at Madras, to 
the humblest clerk — vied in affording the 
fullest and most correct information for the 
use of the governor-general ; and the mer- 
chants and bankers seconded bis measures 
in the most effective manner by furnishing 
government loans on the lowest possible 
terms. At the close of the administration 
of Sir John Shore, it had been difHcult to 
raise money on usurious interest ; but the 
Marquis Wellesley, on the eve of a hazardous 
war, found men who could appreciate the 
policy of his measures, and make them prac- 
ticable, even at considerable pecuniary risk.J 
The general feeling in India was, unhap- 
pily, not appreciated or shared in England. 
The marquis returned, after an arduous and 
brilliantly successful administration, to find 
the uncertain tide of popular feeling turned 
against him. The British public were well 
acquainted with the aggressive and grasp- 
ing policy of Hastings, and the manner in 
which he had made the weakness or wicked- 
ness of native princes conduce to the ag- 
grandisement of his employers or his own 
personal interest. It was a very natural 
conclusion to be arrived at by persons ig- 
norant of the general disorganisation of 
India, that a governor who had added hun- 

gaished themselves in their examinations at the 
college of Fort Willicfm, were placed in the secre- 
tary’s office of the governor-general, and educated 
under his immediate Ciire for the respective depart- 
1 roents, for the duties of which they were hest fitted. 

Of those thus brought forward, three (Metcalfe, 
Adams, and Butterworth Bayley) became acting 
governors-general; and the majority attained high 
positions in India and in England. 

1 Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Forbes, the head of 
the well-known firm at Bombay, was the chief of those 
who, by taking up government paper at par, as well 
as furnishing supplies, restored the confidence of the 
wealthy natives in the stability of the E. I. Cy. 
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ni Mi ini)r|>'r Miil ojifirr^vir for 
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; r inclimun, Iiy tho pro'tration of tlir prr- 
dstory j.inrr, nliirh irji cfjinlly ojijioiri] 
j to rU ri'ijiilar t;o«rri!fnrot», fofrioii or natiar. 
j Hut no! Ml imnirdinto compromiip wna tl<r 
j Ofdrr of thr day; tlio nitlidramnl of tlio 
I ]dtiiii!rriii;: Mn)ira!!a» from (hr compaiiy'a 
trrr.torip' waa a rrlirf to fio o'ltaiiicil itpon 
Miy tmm, nrii liy a dirrr* tiolatioii of llir 
p!ril;;r \oliiii!.arily civcti to the Il.aj|KX>t •tatra 
i to maintain tfirir tndr|>rtidriicr njaiint tlirir 
I maramlin;; fo^'. M'iiat niallrr if all Kajaat’. 
j Uan nrro oirrnin hy tlit-’o faatcrn (iotli«. 

1 Tiip roinpany’* itur«tindi!a would go on 
I ' tnranwhilr; and wiuui f'india ami llolrar 
1 had niiilf caliamti'd alt oiitdilr the inapic 
( cirvle, it would hr time cnoujli to device j 
t ».imc other »nj) tThrrcwith to cn"a "0 them. 

I Tim nellnli policy, di'^uin'd hy the few who 
tindcr'tood the real atatc of the c.t«c hy 
' much ah'tract rca'onin;; rc~ardin" the ad- 
mitted justice of non-interferenrr in pcnoral, 
deceived many pood men and raised n 
Stroup, thoupli short-lived clamour, npninst 
, the cliampion of the opposite system. The 
; fceJitip of certain Jcaderi in the directory, 
joined with party politics of a very discre- 
ditable description in the ministry, found a 
channel in the person of n ci-da-ant trader 
; named Pauli, wlio, harinp accumulated a 
larpc fortune in India, came to £ngland 
and entered parliament in the character of 
impc.ichcr of the Alarqnis Wellesley, to 
wiiom, hy his own account, he owed heavy 
obligations, and entertained, in common 
with the pcncrality of Anglo-Indians, 

" the highest respect.” The lc.iding accu- 
sations were aggressions on natis-c states; 
extravagance ami disregard of home autho- 
rities,— ^at peculation or venality, not even 
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calumny dared hint. The first charge re- 
gardmg Glide was thrown out hv the Hous', 
of (.’ommofH, and the nccu»ef’dicd by his 
own haiiil, promjited hy vesiition or remorse, 
lord I'olhstoiie strove to earrj- on the im- 
pc.iehment hy movinp a series of condemna- 
tory resolutions, whieli were negatived bv a 
imajority of 1H2 to 31, and followed by a 
gciifr.v! sole of approbation. Thus ended, 
in May, IHOH, a persecution srldch cost the 
noble marquis X'(0,000, and excluded him 
from office during its continuance; for, 
with rare delicacy, he rcfa'cd repeated soli- 
eitalions to re-enter the sendee of the Crown 
until the pending question should be satis- 
factorily settled. He lived to see the gene- 
ral rrrognition of the wisdom of his policy; 
am! on the publication of bis Dctpalchei in 
It’-lt-'.'i, the E. I, Cy. made the ammde 
li'.itora’dr, hy the unusual procedure of the 
erection of his st.iinc in the E. I. House,*’ 
a grant of i;20,000, and the circulation of 
his Dopntcho for the instruction and guid- 
ance of their servants in India, He died bc- 
bivrd and hnnottred, .aged cighty-lbrec ,* liar- 
itig twice filled the office of viceroy of Ireland 
— hern scerctnry of slate for foreign affairs; 
beside other distinguished positions. Tlds 
is not the place to tell of the efficient man- 
ner in which tlic illustrious brothers worked 
together for the defeat of the national foe, 
Xapolcon : here sve hare to do with the 
inarqiiis ns an Indian governor; in that 
character let the pen of the historian of 
the E. I. Cy. speak his merits. "The 
Marquis AVcllrsley w.as ambitious; but his 
ambition .sought gratification not in mere 
personal aggrandisement, but in connecting 
ids own fame with that of the land to which 
he belonged, and of the government which 
he administered, — in the diffusion of sound 
and liberal knowledge, and the c.xtcnsion of 
the means of happiness among millions of 
men who knew not his person, and some 
of them scarcely bis name. That name is, 
however, stamped for ever on their history. 
TJic British government in India may pass 
mray— its duration, as far as human means are 
concerned, will depend on the degree in which 
the poliev of tlic Marquis kVellcsley is main- 
tained or abandoned— hut whatever its fate, , 
or the length of its existence, the name and 
memorv of the greatest statesman by whom 
it was ever administered are imperishahle.”t 

• Lord tVcllcsIcy remarked, that to witness this 
compliment (rarely paid until after death), was “like 
having a peep at one's own funeitd. 
f Thornton’s India, iii., 575. 
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Second Adjiinisxration of Lord Cohn- 
WALLis.— The new governor arrived at Fort 
■n’’illi3m in Jnlj', 1805, and immediately 
assumed tlie reins of office. The interval of 
thirteen years between his resignation and 
resumption of authority in India, had told 
heavily on his strength of mind ,as well as of 
body, and the once indefatigable com- 
mander-in-cliief returned to the scene of his 
former successes a worn and weary man, 
fast sinking to the grave under the inflic- 
tion of chronic dysentery. Yet the English 
authorities, in accordance with popular 
opinion, declared him to be the only man 
lit to curb and limit the too extensive domi- 
nion obtained by the late administration in 
conjunction with the gallant Lake, whose 
services, though their effeets were denounced, 
had been acknowledged by a peerage. 

Lord Cornwallis had given proof of mode- 
ration by suffering Tippoo to purchase peace 
with a third of his revenues, and had rather 
relaxed than straitened the connexion of the 
E. I. Cy. with various native states. Despite 
the unsatisfactory results of his arrange- 
ments, and still more so of those formed by 
Sir John Shore, the Directory and Board of 
Control agreed in reverting to the non- 
intervention system, and urged the arduous 
office of effecting an immediate and total 
change of policy upon the ex-governor- 
general with so much vehemence, that he, 
from self-denying but mistaken views of 
duty, would not suffer failing health to 
excuse the non-fulfilment of what, with 
strange infatuation, was pressed on him as a 
public duty. It is not easy to understand 
the process of reasoning by which Lord 
Cornwallis was led to adopt such extreme 
opinions regarding the measures to be 
taken towards Sindia and Holcar. He had 
warmly approved the arrangements of the 
Marquis "Wellesley regarding the occupation 
of Seringapatam and the complete suppres- 
sion of the usurping dynasty ; yet, now the 
arrogant and aggressive Sindia, and the 
predatory Holcar were to be conciliated, 
not simply by the surrender of a succession 
of dearly-purchased conquests, but by the 
renunciation of alliance with the Rajpoot 
and" other states, who had taken part with 
the British forces against the marauding 
Mahrattas in the late crisis. 

Sindia had suffered, if not caused, the 
English residency attached to his ramp to 
he attacked- and plundered hy a body of 
Bindarries, and had himself detained Mr. 
Jenkins; yet no repaj-ation was to be de- 
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manded for this outrage ; and the governor- 
general, in his impatient desire to conclude 
a peace, W'ould even have waived insisting 
upon the release of the resident ; but from 
this last degrading concession the English 
were happily saved by the intervention of 
Lord Lake. Nothing could exceed the in- 
dignation of the brave and honest general 
on learning the nature of the proposed 
treaty, which he felt to be based on the 
unworthy principle of conciliating the 
strong at the expense of the weak. The 
territories conquered from Holcar had been 
distinctly promised to be divided among tlie 
allies of England; instead of which, they 
were all to be restored to the defeated chief; 
and the breach of faith thus committed 
towards tlie only power able to resent it, 
was to be repaired at the expense of the 
powerless rana of Gohud, who had made 
over Gwalior to the English on being 
enrolled among the list of subsidiary princes. 
He was now to be reduced to the condition 
of a mere stipendiary, dependent on his 
hereditary foe for subsistence; for all Gobud, 
including Gwalior, was to be given to propi- 
tiate the favour of Sindia — “ an act,” writes 
the governor-general, ‘’'entirely gratuitous 
on our part.” Equally so was the renuncia- 
tion of our connexion witli the numerous 
rajahs, zemindars, jaghiredars, and other 
chiefs on the further side of the Jumna, for 
whose protection the British faith had been 
solemnly pledged. Lord Lake, who had been 
mainly instrumental informing the majority 
of these alliances, and had, in his capacity 
of eommander-in-cliief, received material 
assistance from several of the parties con- 
cerned, addressed an earnest remonstrance 
to the governor-general against the proposed 
repudiation, declaring that the weaker allied i 
princes never could be induced by any argu- | 
ment or temporary advantage to renounce 
the promised support of the E. I. Cy., and j 
that the bare proposition would be viewed 
“ as a prelude to their being sacrificed to the | 
object of obtaining a peace with the Mah- < 
rattas." This communication bore date the 
day following that on which Lord Corn- ! 
■wallis expired. Eor some time before his I 
death, he passed the morning hours in a ] 
state of weakness amounting to insensibility ; j 
but the evening usually brought him suffi- 
cient strength to hear despatches read, and 
even to dictate replies. Had the energetic 
appeal and arguments of Lake been sent a few 
days earlier, they might perhaps have been 
instrumental in delaying and modifying the 




^tUTINY OF TROOPS AT VELLORE-JULY, 1806. 


Little difl’crcnco of opinion now exists 
1 regarding the accommodation cflccted with 
I the Sfahrattas. The non-intorvention policy 
j was soon abandoned ; but its results justify 
the declaration of Grant Dud’, that the 
Jdensiircs of Sir George Unrlou* were no less 
short-sighted and contracted than selfish 
and indiscriminating. His provisional nd- 
iDinistration tenniiintcd in July, 1 SOT,* its 
concluding event being an alarming mutiny 
among the native troops in the Carnatic. 

■ The immediate cause was the enforcement 
of certain frivolous changes of dress, together 
with other orders trivial in character, but 
involving a needless interference with the 
mannci's and customs of the soldiery, which 
h.ad been introduced without tlic knowledge 
of Lord M’illiam Bentinck, the successor of 
Lord Clive in the government of ^Madras. 
"The new, regulations required the sepo^-s 
to appear on parade with their chins clc.an 
shaved, and the hair on the upper lip cut 
after the same pattern, and never to wc.ar 
the distingnishing mark of caste, or their 
earrings when in uniform. A turban of 
a now pattern was also ordered for the 
8epoys.”t 

These ill-advised changes might possibly 
have been accomplished without occasioning 
any serious disturbance, had a cordial under- 
standing subsisted between the British and 
the native officers. But this was not the 
case ; and the consequence of the alienation 
c-vistiug between them w.as, that the sons of 
Tippoo Sultan, then resident at Yellorc, 
took advantage of the princely income and 
unusual degree of liberty allowed them ns 
state prisoners, to assemble a large band of 
adherents, who made it their business to 
inspire the soldiery with aversion to their 
foreign masters, on the ground that the 
newly-devised turban, and its concomitants, 
though ostensibly ordered for the sake of 
. convenience and unanimity, were really the 
tokens and forerunners of a forcible conver- 
sion to Christianity. The assertion was an 
utter absurdity. The Hindoos themselves, 
whose creed makes no provision for con- 

knighthood of the Order of the Bath, quitted Indio 
in 1805, ill-pleased with the manner in which the 
services of his brother and himself were received. 

* Jlill’s I/tstori/ of SriCish JiiJia terminates with 
the peace with the hlahraltas. In an able, but pre- 
judiced, and without the comments of Prof. AVllson, 
misleading summary of the commercial results of 
the Wellesley administration, the revenues are shown 
to have been raised from £8,059,880, in 1805*-6,^to 
£15,403,400 j but the war expenditure, with the in- 
1 terest on the increased debt, which had been tripled, I 
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verts, wore scarcely more devoid of prose- ! 
lytising zeal than the English had shown I 
themselves, despite the opposite tendency of 
n religion which directs its professors “to 
preach the gospel to all nations.” The 
military officers iiad, ns a body (for there 
were exceptions), no need to defend them- 
selves against any imputation of over-nnxiety 
to nmnifest the cxcclicucics of their faith in 
their lives and conversation, or by any en- 
couragement of missionary labours. Of 
Cliristinnity the natives in the vicinity of 
Vellore knew nothing, and were conse- 1 
qucntly ready to believe just anything, ex- 
cept that its divine Founder had enjoined 
on all his disciples a code so fraught with 
humility, chastity, and brotherly kindness, 
that if observed it must infallibly render 
Christians a blessing to every state, whether 
as rulers or as subjects. 

Rumours of the growing disaffection were 
abroad, but excited little attention in the 
cars of those most concerned. Unmistak- 
able symptoms of mutiny appeared, and 
were forcibly}: put down, until, on the 10th 
of July, 1806, the European part of the 
.Vellore garrison were attacked by their 
native colleagues, and Colonel Pancourt and 
112 Europeans had penshed or been mor- 
tally wounded, before Colonel Gillespie, at 
the head of a body of dragoons, terminated 
a contest wliicli involved the destruction 
of about 350 of the mutineers, and the 
imprisonment of 500 more. Lord William 
Bcutinck became the sacrifice of measures 
adopted without Iiis .sanction, and was re- 
called, together with the commander-in- 
chief. Sir John Cradock. The obnoxious 
orders were repealed, the allowances of 
the sons of Tippoo were diminished, their 
place of imprisonment changed from Vellore 
to Bengal ; and, by slow degrees, the panic 
wore off. The captive insurgents were gra- 
dually set at liberty ; the cheerful obedience 
of the men, and their customary fidelity to 
those whose salt they ate, returned ; and the 
British officers " ceased to. sleep with pistols 
under their pillows."§ 

caused the annual charges to exceed the receipts by 
above two million. This was a temporary addition, 
but the revenues of the conquered territories were a 
ermanent gain, viewed as so certain, that Barlow 
eld fortli the prospect of a million sterling as the 
annual surplus, to follow immediately on the restora- 
tion of pence. t Auber’a India, ii., 432. 

I The severe coercion employed may bo conjec- 
tured from the fact that 900 lashes each were in- 
flicted upon two grenadiers for refusing to wear the 
“hat-shaped” turban. 5 Bentinck’s JIfemonVif. 
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I AllMINISTItATIONOrLoltl) JIl.N'TO — 1805 to 

' 1818. — The HOW povcruor-gctiornl (formerly 
Kir Gilbert IRliot) cenic to India strongly 
I prepossessed in favour of a neutral policy, hut 
I u as speedily compelled to modify his views. 

I llolcar, on, his return to Malwa, found 
’ ornupntion in tiucUing the disturbances 
arising from the non-payment of arrears to 
ids turbulent followers^ who made use of 
•: file hoy, Ktindce Rao, to intimidate _ his 
; uncle into the liquidation of their clairns. 
The object being nceomplished, the child 
became, as he had himself predicted, the 
victim of the wrath of Jeswunt Rao; and 
Casec Rao died suddenly soon after, liaving 
j been likewise, it was supposed, ns9as,siiiated 
I to prevent the possibility of the rights of 
any legitimate descendant of Tukajee being 
brought into collision with those of Jeswunt 
Rao. These and other atrocities were the fore- 
runners of mndncBS,whieh appeared in tempo- 
rary parosysms, with intervals of partial sanity, 

cm'plovcd'liy Jeswunt in making extensive 
military preparations, especially in casting 
cannon, a work which he superintended 
night and day, using stimulants to supply 
the place of food and rest. It soon became- 
necessary to coufiuc him ; and twenty to 
thirty men with difliculty succeeded in bind- 
ing the despot fast with ropes, like a wild 
beast. His fierce struggles gradually sub- 
sided into spccclilcss fatuity, and, at the 
c.xpiration of three years, during the 
greater part of wliiob be was fed like an 
infant with milk, the dreaded freebooter 
died a miserable idiot in liis own camp, on 
the 20th of October, 1811.* Before bis 
insanity, llolcar bad taken advantage of 
the withdrawal of British protection to 
ravage and pillage the states of Rajast’han, 
especially Jeypoor or Amber, under the old 
pretext of exacting arrears of chout. The 
quarrels of the R.ajpoot princes gave full 
I scope for his treacherous interference. The 
1 band of Crisbim Kuraari, the high-born 
daughter of the rana of Oodipoor, was an 
object of dispute between Juggut Sing of 
Jeypoor, and Maun Sing of Joudpoor. 
Holcar was bought off by Juggut Sing, but 
this arrangement did not prevent him from 
suffering his general. Ameer Khan, to hire 
his services to the opposite party. The chief 
commenced his task by ridding the rajah of 
Joudpoor of a rebellious feudatory, named 

• Holcar was of middle height, remarhably strong : 
and active. A small but handsome mausoleum was 
erected to his memory near Rampoora, and his favou- 
rite horse ranged in freedom around it. Tod describes 


Sevacc Sing, wliom he deluded, by oaths and 
protestations of friendship, into visiting his 
camp. The intended victim entered the 
spaciotis tent of tlic P.atan with a body of 
friends and attendants, and was received 
with every demonstration of respect. Ameer 
Khan invented a plausible pretext for a 
.short absence, and caused the cords of the 
tent to be suddenly loosened; then, taking 
advantage of the confusion, he ordered a 
sharp fire of musketry and grape to be 
poured indiscriminately on the whole of the 
.crowded assembly. The massacre was com- | 
pletc; and not only the companions of the 
betrayed Rajpoot, hut those of Ameer Khan 
himself, with a party of dancing-girls and 
musicians, were mercilessly sacrificed. The 
[ rana of Oodipoor was seriously alarmed by 
the enmity of so unprincipled an adversary. 
He vainly appealed to the British govern- 
ment, ns possessing the paramount authority 
in India, to interfere for the protection of 
their oppressed neighbour: his entreaties, 
like those of Zalim Sing, were disregarded, 
and the proud representative of the Sar)’a 
race (the offspring of the sun) was compelled 
to fraternise witli the infamous Patan ad- 
venturer by tlic exchange of turbans, as 
well as to subsidise his troops at the cost of 
a fourth of the revenues of the principality. 
This was in itself deep -abasement, but worse 
remained behind. Ameer Khan, in con- 
junction with Ajeet Sing, a Rajpoot noble, 
whose memory is, for bis conduct on this j 
occasion, execrated throughout Rajast’han, 
succeeded in convincing the unhappy rana, 
that the death of bis child was absolutely 
necessary to save the pinncipality from de- 
|Struction at the hands of the rival suitors. 

[ With his consent, poison was mixed with the 
I food of the princess ; but she ate sparingly, 
and its murderous purpose was not accom- 
plished. The high-spirited girl, on dis- 
covering the design thus temporarily frus- . . 
trated, bade her father attempt no more 
concealment, since, if his welfare and the 
safety of the state required it, she.was ready 
to die by her own act. Accordingly, haring 
Kathed and dressed, as if for a nuptial feast, 
she drank off the poison. The first two 
draughts proved harmless, for nature re- 
volted, and the noxious beverage was re- 
jected ; but the third time a more insidious 
preparation was administered, and Crishna j 

this nnimal with enthusiasm, as the very model of a ; 
iiahratta charger, with small and pointed ears, full 
protruding eyes, and a mouth that could drink out j 
of a tea-cup.— (jjq/ost’Ann, ii., 720.) ; 




•no MOIltA, OR HASTINGS’ 

(lircc. He, van siincccdail in Iiis titular 
nnthority liy liis eldest son, Akiicr Shall, 
11)10 iiiadc . some feclilc nticmjits at tlie nc- 
(jtiisition of real power, lint soon rcnoniiccd 
tile, futile endeavour. 'J’lie exertions of the 
Travnneore aiitlioritics in ISO!), to throw 
ofl tile } ol;e of tlie R. T, Cy., involved .sonic 
; destnietion of life, hut fcrminntecl in the 
j jirineiiiality lieeoniing comiiletcly dependent 
; oil Fort St. George. Tlie triljute c.Tactcd 
from Coeliiii w.as al.so largely increased. 

I Tiic last feature was an impending rup- 
ture with the Goorkas, a tribe who had 
rome into notice nhoiil the middle of the 
' rightecntli century, and had gradually as- 
^ Miiiicd a dominant inlUienec over the whole 
1 of the extensive valley of Ncjiaiil. During 
I the second administration of Lord Corn- 
! j Wallis, they had com]iletcd the attainment 
of tetrilory (less hy violence than by fr.aiid 
and corruption) which prc.sciited, on the 
side of the Kiiglish, a frontier of 700 miles. 
Disputes had arisen between the Goorkas 
and certain chiefs, who, through the ces- 
sions made hy the vizier of Ondc, or other 
I arrangements, had hccome Ilritish feudato- 
ric.s. 'J'ho .so-c.allcd pacific policy of Lord 
^Ycllc,sley’.s .successors had cmholdcncd ag- 
gression in .all quarters ; and the seizure of 
. J$hootw.al (a liordcr district of the ancient 
I viceroynlty of Oiide) was followed by re- 
newed invasion; until, in 1813, a new turn 
was given to nfl'airs hy the dcm.and of the 
Knglish authorities for the immediate sur- 
reuiier of the usurped territories. Before 
an answer could arrive from the court of 
Nepaul, the reins of government passed from 
the hands of Lord Alinto, who returned to 
England, svlicrc he died (June, lSI-1), .aged 
si.xtv-fivc. lie w.as an able and energetic 
niai'i ; and the rcmov.al of liis prejudices paved 
the w.ay for a similar change of feeling on 
the part of his countrymen.* 

AIoiu.v, on Hastimgs' ApMiNisTnAxioN, 
1813 to 1823. — Lord Jfoira rcaciicdCalcutta 
' in October, and, in the following month, 
received the tardy reply of the Goorkalese 
sovereign to the demand of Lord Minto for 
.the evacuation of Bhootwal and Shcoraj. 

It was conipliracntary in manner, but un- 
compromising in substance. Tliere were 
many reasons for avoiding immediate hos- 
tilities in this quarter, and attempts were 
made to settle the question by amica- 

* In 1813, an attempt to impose a lioase-ta.v occa- 
sioned great excitement in the lioly city of Benares; 
the people practised a singularly eombmed, and even- 
tually successful system, of passive resistance. 
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hie negotiation ; but the pcrsistancc of the 
commissioners from Nepaul in reviving 
points previously settled, being at length 
silenced hy a positive refusal to enter on 
such discussions, the British agent was 
warned to quit the frontier ; and the envoys 
were recalled to Katmandoo, the capital of 
Nepaul. Lord Aloira was too anxious to j 
avert a frontier war, to give place to hasty I 
resentment; and he addressed arcmonstrance 
to the Ncpaulcsc government regarding the 
insulting manner in which the late negotia- 
tion had been broken off. - No answer being 
returned to this communication, a detach- ) 
ment Was sent from Goruckpoor to occupy | 
the disputed lands, an object which was | 
effected without opposition. The British j 
troojis placed the direction of affairs in the j 
hands of native officials, and withdrew, con- I 
gratniating tlicmselvcs on the easy fulfilment 
of an unpromising task. 

Tlie position of the northern mountaineers 
was hut very imperfectly understood by the 
Calcutta functionaries, who now wielded tlie 
sceptre of the Alogul. During the palmy i 
days of the empire, while the reins of gov- 
ernroeut were held by too firm a band for 
scrv.ants to appropriate to themselves the dele- ■ 
gated sway of the sovereign, the plains at the 
foot of the mountains, between the river 
Tccsta on’ the east and the Sutlej on the west, 
had been possessed by numerous petty Hin- 
doo rajahs, who became tributary to 'the em- 
peror, and received, in return, protection from 
the aggressions of the lawless hill-chiefs, 
most of whom maintained their indepen- 
dence, though some were content to own a 
sort of vassalage to the empire, in return for 
the possession of a portion of the magnifi- 
cent forest of Sdf trees, and of the rich 
plain called the Turaee, lying between them 
and Hindoostan. The old highland rajahs, 
whose families had warred with their low- 
land countrymen from time immemorial, 
held their own during the continuance and 
after the decline of Mohammedan power, 
until one of themselves, an aspiring chief, 
named Prithi Narayan Sah,t rajah of the 
small state of Goorka, to the north-west of 
Nepaul, incited by the early victories of the 
English in Bengal, armed and disciplined a 
body of troops after the European fashion, 
and proceeded to absorb the surrounding 
states, in a manner described as closely 

t According to Col. Kirkpatrick, the Goorka 
dynasty claim descent from the ranas of Oodipoor. 
Hamilton states, they belong to the Magar tribe, 
which has but very partially yielded to Brahminism. 
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rcscmWing: Pint irliicli Imd rondorcd tlic na- 
tion lie imitated mastevs of India. Ttic na- 
bol) of Moorsiicdabad, Weer Cossim AU, at- 
tempted to interfere on liclialf of some of 
the treaker ciiicfs in ir02-’3, but sustained 
a signal defeat; and an expedition sent bj' 
the Bengal government, in 1 7f>7, to succour 
the rajah of Mepanl, proved equally unsuc- 
cessful. Pritlii Navayan died in 1771, but 
his successors carried on tlic same sclicmc 
of conquest, crossed the Gogra river, seized 
Kumaon, and even strove to gain posses- 
sion of the rich v.allcy of Cashmere. The 
lowland rajahs, when transferred by the ces- 
sion of tlic vizier of Oude front Ulussulman 
to Rritish rule, were suficred to retain un- 
disturbed possession of their territories on 
payment of a fixed land-tax. The Goorh- 
alesc, on the contrary, as each hill-chieftain 
was successively vanquished, exterminated 
the family, and," u ith the conquered posses- 
sions, took up the claims and contests of 
their former lords, and u erc thus brought in 
contact tvith numerous r.ajahs and zemiud.ars, 
actually occupying the position of British 
subjects. The complaints laid before the 
supremo government by tbeso persons were 
generally but lightly regarded ; and, unless 
under very peculiar circumstances, the 
Goorkalcsc were treated as good neigh- 
hours, whom it was desirable to conciliate. 
Under a strong government at Calcutta, 
outrages on the frontier were of compara- 
tivclv rare occurrcucc, and, when (irmly de- 
manded, reparation was usually made ; but 
the unfortunate measures of Sir George 
Barlow incited aggressions which were not 
to be so casilv checked as licrctofore. The 
rajah (a prince with a long string of namc.s, 
dilTcrently given by different authorities)* 
was a minor. The chief authority 

in the hands of a military aristocracy, headed 
i bv a powerful family called Tliappa, of 
I wliom one member, Bhcero Scin, exercised 
1 the office of prime mmistev, with the title of 
i general, wliile his brother, Umur Sing, held 
I command of the army. The expediency m 
1 war with the English was much canvassed 
by the Goorkalcsc chiefs. The decision 
arrived at was, that their native fastnepcs 
would always afford an invulnerable position, 
and bv issuing thcuce on predatory incur- 
sions, a state of hostility could be made more 
• Styled by Fraser, Jitban Joodebor Bheem Sah j 
bv Prinsep, Mabarajab Kutman Jodh Bikram bah 
Bahadur Shumsbeer Jung. Hi.s father was a^ssassi- 
nated by his own brother in full durbar, m IHOo- r '>« 
‘ fratricide was slain in the ensuing barbarous oHray, 
, in which most of the chief nobles perished, and tlie 


advantageous, than peace purclmsed at the 
sacrifice of their favourite system of encroach- 
ment. The British, on their part, viewed 
the approaching struggle with little apjire- 
hension. The Bengal officers, especially, 
made sure of victory’. From the d.ays of 
Clive to those of Lake, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, they bad but to take the field and 
march straight against the enemy, to cn- 
-surc liis precipitate (light. The uncontested 
occupation of Bhootwal and Slicoraj, seemed 
' the natural effect of their military’ reputa- 
tion, and considerable surprise was excited 
by tidings that the Goorkalcsc had set them 
I at defiance, by taking advantage of the with- 
draival of the troops to surround the three 
police-stations in Bhootwal, where after kill- 
ing .and vrounding twenty-four of the de- 
fenders, the superior local officer of the 
I British had been murdered in a very bar- 
barous manner. The governor-general de- 
manded from the court of Katroandoo the 
di.savowal of any .share in this outrage, and 
the ptmishmcnt’of its perpetrators; but re- 
ceived a menacing reply, wliicli precluded 
further hope of an araicahlc arrangement, 
and occasioned tlic issue of a declaration of 
war by Lord liloira in November, 1814. 

Tiic army destined for the invasion of the 
enemy’s frontier, formed four divisions, of 
which the first, under Major-general Marloy, 
comprised 8,000 men, and was intended to 
march against Ixatmandoo. Tlie other three 
divisions, under Maj.-gencrals Wood, Gilles- 
pie, and Oclitcrlony (4,500, 3,50(), and 6,000 
strong), were directed to attack different por- 
tions of the hostile frontier; besides wliicb, 
lllnjor Latter was furnished with a body of 
2,700 men for the defence of the Purneah 
frontier, to the eastward of the Coosy river .f 
The campaign opened with the siege of the 
petty fortress of Kalunga or Nalapanee, situ- 
ated on an insulated hill, a few miles from 
Dehra, the chief town in the Boon (or valley.) 
The garrison consisted of about 600 men, 
lieadcd by a nephew of Umur Sing. The 
English expected to carry the place by 
storm according to custom, and the gallant 
Rollo Gillespie, with fatal impetuosity, led an 
assault, in which, while waving his bat to 
cheer the troops, be was shot through the 
heart. The siege w’as discontinued pending 
the arrival of a battering train from Deilu ; 
royal family was nearly extinguished. The present 
rajah (then an infant) was secreted m the zenana. 

+ Major (nowGcneral) Latterrendoredgood service 
by his negotiations with the rajah of Sikkim (a hill 
state en.st of Nepaul), and bis sin.sll detachment ac- 
) compYished more than it was destined to attempt. 








hut even when a hreacli had heen effected, 
the soldiers, dispirited by their former re- 
pulse, could not be induced to advance. It 
was not until the assailants had sustained a 
loss, in killed and wounded, considerably be- 
yond the entire number of the garrison, that 
measures were taken to shell the fort, and 
cut off the supply of water obtained without 
the walls. The besieged were compelled to 
evacuate the place on the 30th November, 

1 814. The conquerors found in the mangled 
bodies of hundreds of men and women, dead 
‘ or dying of wounds and thirst, fearful evidence 
of the determination of the foe with whom 
I they had now to deal. This inauspicious 
commencement seems to have inspired three 
out of four of the leaders of the British army 
(including Martindell, the successor of Gil- 
lespie) with a degree of timidity and dis- 
trust, which can scarcely be disguised be- 
neath the name of prudence; and General 
Marley was struck off the staff for neglect 
and incompetency. General Ocliterlony 
displayed a quickness and energy which, 
combined with discretion, enabled him to 
cope with difficulties of a new and unex- 
pected order, and, although opposed by 
Umur Sing in person, to obtain triumphs 
to counterbalance the disasters which at- 
tended the other divisions. He had formed 
from the first a just estimate of the charac- 
ter of the enemy, whom he met with^ their 
i own weapons, especially by the erection of 
! stockaded posts, before unknown in Anglo- 
I Indian warfare. The opening movements 
of the English veteran were cautious and 
laborious. The making of roads, and diplo- 
matic proceedings with wayenng chiefs, oc- 
cupied much time before his masterly policy 
I coSld be developed; but its effects were 
1 manifested by the reduction of the Eamgurh 
I and other forts, and by the withdrawal of 
1 Umur Sing, with his entire force to the 
strong position of Maloun. The stone fort 
thus named, and that of Soorajgurii, formed 
the extremities of a line of fortified posts, 
erected on a lofty and difficult ridge projcct- 
S into the Sutlej. Of the intervening 
neakrall were occupied by stoc^tadcs e.xccpt 
Tlvla peak and Pcotliiil. Of these two, 
Ocliterlony, on his approach, succeeded in 
Sita n «g possession ; the first without d.ffi- 
Sltv the second after a sanguinary conffict 
. Tl,c Goorkalcsc displayed throaRhout the cam- 
aaign an in ’the good 

ErefTho^B^tish.’ 


on the 15th April, 1815. Bliukti Thappa, 
a famous leader, above seventy years of age, 
who commanded at Soorajgurii, represented 
to Umur Sing the necessity of dislodging 
the British from Deothul ; and on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, an attack was made by the 
flower of the Goorkalese army on all acces- 
sible sides.* Happily, the prerious night 
had been spent in throwing up defences in 
expectation of a renewed struggle. The 
enemy came on with such furious intre- 
pidity, that several men were bayoneted or 
cut to pieces within the works; and their 
fire was directed so effectively against the 
artillerymen, that at one time three officers 
and one bombardier alone remained to serve 
the guns. A reinforcement, with ammuni- 
tion from Byla peak, arrived at a critical 
moment, and the British, after acting for two 
hours on the defensive, became in turn as- 
sailants; Bliukti was slain, his followers put 
to flight, and a complete victory obtained, 
at the cost of 213 killed and wounded. The 
enemy left about 500 men on the ground 
before Deothul. The event afforded a great 
triumph to the native troops, by whom it 
was almost wholly achieved. It was followed 
by the evacuation of Soorajgurii, and the 
concentration of the hostile force in hlaloun, 
against which place a battery was raised by 
the end of the first week in May. 

In the meantime, the governor-general 
had been actively employed in initiating a 
series of spirited operations on the side of 
Iloliilcund. While risiting the north-western 
provinces, he had learned that the inhabi- 
tants of Kumaon were held in rigorous 
subjection by the Goorkalese, who frequently 
seized and sold their wives and children to 
enforce the most arbitrary exactions, lo 
supply the place of regular troops levies 
were made from the warlike Patans of Eohil- 
cund, under the auspices of two commanders 
(Gardner and Hcarscy), who had come oyer 
from Sindia at the time of the Malirattii 
war. The corps organised by alajor llcar- 
sev was dispersed by the enemy, and its 
leader made prisoner ; but Lieutenant Gard- 
ner succeeded in making his way into the 
heart of the province of Knniaou, and took; 
up a position in sight of Almora, the capital, 
where a force of regular infantry and aitil- 
Icry, under Colonel Nicholls, joined him in 

their sword wa.s broken. Oebtcrlony complied will, 
the request, nnd sent ibc gory corpw, wr.ipptd m 
rich shnwh, in ncUnonledRment of Ibc braM-rj of H. 
fanen chief. Eistwo widows s.-icrificed ‘'"’".'•'''f ' 
the funeral pile ne.xt day, in compbance with In 
junction.— (U. T. I’rinsep’s Trant. m lO-) 
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the Middle of April. TIic Sctolcc heights, 
distant from the fort about seventy yards, 
were gained after a severe contest ; and the 
governor, thus closely menaced, and strait- 
ened for want of supplies, signed terms of 
surrender for the whole province, and for the 
retirement of the Goorkalcso troops to the 
cast of the Ivalcc river — articles which were 
duly c.xccutcd. 

Tidings of the fall of Almora facilitated 
the conquest of jSraroun. The dispirited 
Goorhalcsc entreated Umur Sing to make 
terms for himself and his son Runjoor, 
whom General Jfartindcll had inefl'cctually 
besieged in the fort of Jythuk. The old 
chief refused, declaring, that the rainy 
season, now close at hand, would compel 
the British to withdraw; and he used the 
most severe coercion to retain the allegiance 
of the troops. But in vain : the majority 
of both oflicers and men came over to the 
British camp ns prisoners of war; and Umur 
Sing, with but 250 remaining adherents, 
beheld the batteries ready to open upon the 
walls of illalonn. Convinced of the hope- 
lessness of prolonged resistance, the proud 
chief resigned his last stronghold, together 
with all the territory from Kmnaon west- 
ward to the Sutlej, including, of course, 
Jythuk. Thus a campaign which, in Jan- 
uarj', promised nothing but disaster, termi- 
nated in Jfny with the conquest of the 
whole hilly tract from the Gogra to the 
Sutlej, a country hitherto deemed impene- 
trable to Europeans. Tlie triumpli was, in 
fact, mainly due to native troops ; of whom, 
with the exception of a few artillerymen, 
Ochtcrlony's division was exclusively' com- 
posed. It is important to add, that this 
force was e.xtrcraely’ well officered, and that 
its operations were materially facilitated by 
the ability of the field engineer. Lieutenant 
Lawtie, who died, aged twenty-four, of 
foyer, brought on by excessive fatigue 
and exposure endured before Maloun.* 

Ochtevlony received a baronetcy, and a 
pension of .£1,000 a-ycar in acknowledg- 
ment of his services. The governor-general 
was rewarded by a step in the peerage, being 
created Marquis of Hastings, Various im- 
portant arrangements attended the conclu- 
sion, or rather interruption, of hostilities. 
Many of the Goorkalese entered the Bri- 
tish service, and were formed into what were 

* General Ochterlony deeply' lamented his hrave 
coadjutor. The whole army went into mourning, 
and afterw'ards erected a monument to the memory 
of Lieut. Lawtie in the cathedral church of Calcutta. 
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termed the Nuseeree battalions; a provincial 
corps was also raised for civil duties in 
Kumaon, which now became a British pro- 
vince. The Dooa was retained, and ulti- 
mately annexed to the Seliaranpoor district. 
The remaining hill country was restored to 
the several chiefs from whom it had been 
wrested by Umur Sing, with the exception 
of a few military posts; and the whole terri- 
tory was declared under British protection. 

The Katmandoo government was not, how'- 
cver, yet sufficiently humbled to accept the 
terms of peace offered by Lord Hastings. 
Umur Sing and his sons strenuously advo- 
cated the renewal of war, in preference to 
suflcring a British resident and military 
establishment to be stationed at tbc capital. 
Another object of dispute was the fertile 
but insalubrious Turaeo and the adjacent 
Sdl [sJiorea robnsta) forest, of which, accord- 
ing to a Goorkalese saying, " every tree is 
a mine of gold."t The proposed treaty was 
therefore rejected, and Sir David Ochter- 
lony ag.ain took the field in January, 1816, 
at the head of nearly 17,000 efiective men, 
including three European regiments. All 
the known passes through the first range of 
hills had been carefully' fortified by the 
[enemy; but, happily', a route was dis- 
covered through a deep and narrow ravine, 
by which tlio Cherea heights were gained 
without resistance, and the position of the 
Goorkalese completely turned. The Bri- 
tish general marched on to the heantiful 
v.allcy of the Bajitee, and was moving up 
to ilukwanpoor, when a skirmish of posts 
paved the way to a general action, in which 
he obtained a signal victory ; whereupon the 
royal red seal was hastily affixed to the re- 
jected treaty of Segoulee, and' a duly quali- 
fied envoy' presented it on his knees at 
the durbar of General Ochterlony, in pre- 
sence of all the vakeels in the camp. 

By a politic concession, a part of the 
Turaee was surrendered to the Nepaulese. 
The portion skirting the Oude dominions 
was retained, and, together with Khyree- 
gurh, a pergunnah of llohilcimd, was made 
over to Ghazi-oo-deen, in payment of a 
! second loan of a crore of rupees obtained 
from him during the war, and furnished out 
of the hoards of his father, Sadut Ali, the 
I late nahob-vizier, who died in. 1814. 

During the Goorkalese war, indications 

t The timber is used in ship-building, though 
1 far inferior to the teak of Malabar and of the 
I Burman empire. The elephant, rhinoceros, _ and 
i biifialo abound in the forest, and ravage the plain. 
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<.r n itr„ir to 1 n.U:iul.i;;r ..f lo.y ^ymi.t..in 1 !l,-f„rc tlii, rvriit, tlic iiiniriioMn of the 
o! uc i!.iii -.i III thr Ilnti.Ii ;;t.\rriiiiirut uiTi* j I'liiihirrici hail nlarmin;,'lv iiiorca-fil, anil in 
IKi; nntitiii;; .,ii the |,..il ot Sitiilia, or rvcii IHlC, they remalnnl tnefve (lnv« nitliin the 

j.r the ji. i-hna. i-h.i n.iir he-an In UiiuU j llrltioh frimlier, ihirint; which time Ihev itrrc 

hi(iM- !| H'ruii:: riimii-h to .taint atone, am! , a.rertaincil to liavc iihiiiitercil .'i.'J'.) villa "c* 
Wna Will iin'hnnt to hie!, iiMih- thr Ir.ihirr j jiiil IK'i p-T»fiii. to a rniel death, Mivrrclv 
hy nhirli hr h.nl tiw ii to fortniie. The j vioiiinh d riO.'i, and siihjectril 15, 003 others to 
liiiiiii|ihaiil l•ollrll|'io!| of the late hoititi- j diirerciit l.iinN of torliire.+ The losses sus- 
Ii -1 rhr-.-’.r,l the de w hijiiiiriit of tin-e fret- j tallied hy inilisidiials at Cuiitoor (in the Nor- 
it'::', end h ft I.ord Hailing' at liherty to ! them Cirrars) anit clsewlirrc, were estimated 
ihiti-t his i lnrf atteiiiion to the siiiijiri ’'ioM ! at nlimit -{.tflO/KiO slerliii". Tiic peishwa, 
of the jur !.-.t iry Iniids of rindarriri and i Stiidia, and the divided anthoritics on whom 
r.".tMi», who h'.d ati- n, " Id.r mns’n of the iiianaretnent of the llolnar principality 
ptitrefa. ;! ,n. tell of the corrnp'.ion of weal; 'had deuilvrd, ndected to desire tlic anppres’- 
Mid rvj.itin • s'.a'.i Tin- ehirf ditTerrnee I sioii of these inorniities; hut as it was 
h>-[«rrn tln-iu was, that the I’nlaiis were ' notorious they favoured the perpetrators, 
military iiirri-' iiarirs, rsoi.'ir.trd for the pnr- I it hecaine necessary to take steps against 
p'o,' o' iiis.-din;; or pliliideriii;; «neh states ' stirli ilrreilfiil gnieriimrills, 
as they rouhl osrr] oai-r or intimiilate ; while ] The nolirv pursued hv the pcishw.a toward 
the vtcrr rfinc\rii!y r.uil ’lus Kiii:il^l» p:\lrnti'', become cvidcntlv 

handitti, islioir idijrei wr.s universal rapine, jhii'tile since tlie acressirin to office, in 1815, 
.kg.viiist h ith ihe-r (h ' -riptious of nvaran- jof one 'I’rinihnhji'c llainglia, a menial scr- 
drrs the Knr’iih authoritirs su re compelled , vaut, who had funiid the path to power 
to hr e.intinii.slly on the alert, 'i'he most ■■ hy jiroinoting the pralification of his mas- 
rlTr.'tn.sl ilrfriisnc mrasiire itas c.msidered j ten’s ilUrrpiilatcil desires. The assassination 
to hr thr ril.ahlnhnirnt of snhshliary troops of (Imipadlitir Sliastree,{ the representative 
in I! Tar. 'I hr death of Itapojrc Illioiislay of the (luicowar chief, who had come to 
r.jijr.'.trd Id.ely to f.irihtatc this arrniipc- J’sioita to «' tt!c a question of finance, tinder 
mritt , for Ins imly son I’nrsajrr. hrinp tliecsprcss protection of the Jinglisli, justified 
parals-'.-l .and an iiii.ii, thr nepitrw of thr > the resident (.Moiintstii.srt JiJjdiinstoiic) in 
I'.lr r.-.jah Mo 1 lajec, eoiumotily e.dled ,\ppa 
Sahi’i, r.ss'inir.l thr repency; and tin' hetts-r 
to i s'nhl'.sli Ills asi'.-iidaury, sinnphl the rr- 
c-ipintnin of thr linphsli at the ro't of 
enterin'; np >n the drf' iisivc alliance which 
they particularly iir«irrd. Appa Hahili was, 
a! lir.art, dccidedlv opposed to the estahlish- 
liieiit of foreign inthirliiat at Na'gpoor, and 
no sfyinrr fell himself firmly .seated on the 
yedi, than he sonpht the means of rc- 
roverinp the piircha-r-mnncy of his position 
hy enteritis into nesotialions with the court 
of I’isona, then the niielrns of a [lowcrftil 
ronrediTary forinins asainst the lltiglish — a 
proeccdiii'S which he nccom|iaitied hy the 
prceattlion of c.attsinp his yonns and nfllictcd 
waril to Ilf strangled in the night of Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1817. 

• Malcolm’s Crntrnl /ndif, 1., '131. Sir Jelin.on 
the RfJlhnriiy of (l.e rintl.srrj leatler. Kiircrni Khan, 
piles ilie rlvoiOtO-'v of the term I’ind.srTs* — from 
i'in.fo, nn intoxic.innp drink which they werccon- 
ilniidy imhihinp. Kiir'-cni Khan was a Uotiilla. 

t No frill r than iivemi.fivc w-omeii ilroivned 
tlietii'eiii i to ric-ip.’ viol.iihin; many sacrific'-il also 
tii' ir jounp children. The ordinary modes of tor- 
ture I’nfiicli'ii hy thr I’indarrios were — heavy stones 
pl.ired on ihr hr.ji! orcheit ; rciMin! irons applied to ^ 
the sold of the fret; li inp the head of a person into j liy 
n tohra or hag for lecding horses, fdlcd with hot 1 hi 


jilomandtitg the removal from ofitcc of the 
instigator of the crime. liajcc Kao, with 
eharaeterislic ittdreiston, first surrendered 
his favonritc, attd then itnccastngly solicited 
his deliverance from the imprisonment which 
was the only pniiishmcnt the English antho- 
rilics desired to inllict. Artifice cfTcctcd 
the deliverance of the prisoner. The Jfalt- 
ralt.a groom of one of the British ofticers 
in the garrison of Tanna, in the island of 
Salsettc, while engaged in c.scrcising his 
master’., horse, .sang benc.ilh the window 
of Trimbitkjcc what appeared to be one of 
tbc monotonous ballads of the country, but 
wliich really conimtinicafcd to the captive a 
jdan of csc.vpc, of which be took advantage 
on tbc evening of the I2tli of Septem- 
ber, 1810. Having made an excuse for 

ashes; throwinp oil on the clothes and setting fire 
to them; hesidcs many others cquaiiy horrihlc. 
i lieir favourite weapon was the long afahratla spear. 

J Gtinoadliiir was the n.ime of the ambassador; 
Slnstrce, a title denoting intimate acq^uaintanca 
with the Sha-Stras, a portion of the sacred writings 
of the Hindoos, llajee Hao was himself supposed 
to have sanctioned tlie murder, to revenge an affront 
given Iiy the Shastreo in refusing to allow his wife 
to visit the palace of the poishwa, then the scene of 
licentiousness unpamUeleu during the sway of any of 
his predecessors. — (Duff’s MuhrattaSt tit., 374.) 
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quitting his rooms, ho rorichctl an cmbra- given to offensive operations to the extent 
sure, and lowered himself into the ditch hy requisite to drive tiie Pindarries from tlieir 
means of a rope, secured to a gun by one haunts on the Nerbudda and from Mahva 
of his accomplices. This adventure greatly The views of the Marquis of Hastings were 
increased the reputation of Trimbukjee with more comprehensive : he considered that the 
Ins own countrymen, and ho began to as- peace ofCentral India demanded the total ex- 
scrublc troops ou the ^Itilinclco liiils to the termination of these predatory hands; and to 
north of the Nccra, Tlie military prepa- that end "did not hesitate boldly to assume 
rations of tlic pcisbu a, and bis secret cor- the principle that, in the operations against 
respondcnce, and even interviews, with a the Pindarries, no power could be suffered 
subject against whom he affected to desire to remain neutral, but all should be required 
the co-operation of British troops, left little to join the league for their supprcssion."j: 
doubt of his perfidious intentions; and the At this period (1817) the Pindarries, under 
governor-general considered himself justified their respective leaders, were stated, by the 
in adopting a very summary mode of di- lowest computation, at 15,000 horse, 1,500 
minishing the power which he expected to foot, with twenty guns. Other writers ear- 
see employed in counteracting his plans for ried the estimate as high as 30,000 ; but 
the destruction of the Pindarries. Bajee authorities agreed, that when joined by 
Rno was treated as an avowed enemy, and volunteers and adventurers from other na- 
required, ns the only means of averting war, tivc armies, they often exceeded the latter j 
to surrender Trimbukjee, to renounce the amount. The Patans, under Ameer Klian, | 
right of supremacy over the JIahratta con- were estimated at 13,000 horse, 20,000 foot, 
federation, and to surrender certain terri- and 200 guns. Supposing the contemplated 
torics in Malwa, Gn?.crat, and the Deccan, confederation between the four Mahratta I 
for the purpose of supporting a force of leaders (the pcishwa, Sindia, Holcar, and I 
5,000 cavalry and 3,000 infantry, to be the Bhonsl.ay), the Nizam, Ameer Klian, § j 
maintained in lieu of the previous British and the Pindarries, to have been carried ' 
contingent. Other humiliating concessions out, a force of above 130,000 horse, 87,000 i 
were exacted from Bajee Rao, by tbo treaty foot, and nearly 600 guns might have been I 
of Poona r.atificd in June, I’SIG, wliich brought into the field to dispute British ! 
in fact reduced him from the position of supremacy. (| j 

an independent prince to that of a mere Measures had been already taken to , 
vassal. The treaty of Basscin had been diminish the danger of hostility on the part I 
censured for the sa’crificcs it entailed on the of the peishwa, and the subsidiary alliance I 
pcishwa; and “the extension of the sub- lately formed with Berar was expected to , 
sidiarv svstem in 1805, had led the w.ay to ensure neutrality in that quarter. The j 
the retirement of tlie most enlightened plan of the campaign, therefore, was princi- j 
statesman who had ruled in India.”* By pally formed with relation to the indepen- 
tliis time the weathercock of public opinion dent states of Sindia, Holcar, the Rajpoots, 
had veered round, and the Court of Direc- the nabob of Bhopal, and the chiefs of i 
tors exnressed themselves well satisfied with Bundelcund. Something after the fashion 
the course of events, and convinced "of the of the old “circular hunts" was to be at- j 
irrcurcssible tendency of our Indian power tempted, by assembling armies round these j 
trenliM its bounds and to augment Us countnes winch should, by simultaneous : 

: lo euuiifeo the roost peremp- movements, close in so as to encompass the 

tory injunction obedience to provision being made for the defeat of the j 

and of the most P , , project through the strength or cunning of j 

them in j cV. was likewise the enemy, as well as for the defence of the 


107 guns. Bhonslay — 15,766 horse; 17,826 foot; 
85 guns. Nizam — 25,000 horse; 20,000 foot. The 


The sanction of the ii. 1. ^y. 

• T Tf, ii 628 107 puns. Bhonslaj' — 35,766 horse; 17,826 foot; 

• Auher's Brim Boaer t» "•>, . • jgjg_ gg Nizam-25,000 horse; 20,000 foot. The 

t Secret Letter of Directory to iso ^ Nizam himself was too weak and indolent, if not 

i Prinsep’s Military i' j'under Ameer incapable, to be suspected of any intention to in- 

§ Among the malcontents or ze- trigue against the English ; but his sons were tur- 

Khan was Dya Bam, a roff?<="D ' . j e*. bulent youths, whose vicious practices it had been 
mindar of the Doab, who, in , /y-tras necessary to assist their father in restraining ; and it 

pclled by British troops frojn lort was difiicnlt to judge what might be the conduct of 

11 The peishwa had r„/nl,n'rse- 16,250 the numerous armed population of Hyderabad, m 

13,800 foot; 37 guns. • 7 9i0 foot ; the event of reveraes attending our arms. . i 

foot; 140 guns Holcar-20,000 horse, 1, a ___ j 


T *5ccret i-»eucr . .v iNizam mmseii ■was loo wchk. ana inuoient, 

i Prinsep’s Military ^'■'’"“'‘'""u-d under Ameer incapable, to be suspected of any intention 

§ Among the malcontents assemu ^ trigue against the English; but his sons we 

Khan was Dya Bam, a rolfpoWD ' bulent youths, whose vicious practices it hai 

mindar of the Doab, who, in , t^as. necessary to assist their father in restraining ; 
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BATTLE or xi KKira— N\>\^ .',v, 

enhTnng- rE«uits for :;ic InvainWc- pv.ri'oso of io O-,.' \'''!!-,5'A \'o\0'i\ \\A<n'' 

Las- ■ ilio oij^W 50 VA.Vi 5 V 0 ViA'tvain iwoo'-, 

lish. Thus er.oonras:^], B.-iioo IT'io O'.w.lx- ' Tho ^vishwo,, oiv.Nv.uVii.s'l '\\ ih^v 


i co-opcrating iriih lus g-ooj frjon.k tho Eu,^- 
lish. Thus euoouTujrovl, B-iioo llr.o ou;U'.l\' 

levied troops from ull quarters, uud seon'tlv ' tuoxemeut, s.mt u otxi to vioXlt '\t»M to 5. is' tho 
endeavoured to induce tlu' British seisovs J tlrst ^ntt, (h>\hi, siViu^t iXo ttt,"sO\t;-,\ i\ ott.) 
stationed at Poona to desert their imhsttrs. j snspeeiin^ iho ttatuts' v'f his Ot i\ttt,l M oti, d 

n'u „fu a 1 — s.s. : aVvitah h)tl isuutuoiuvd tho uti.iil, 

hy (spetttuit St hitlioty of ttitto (pttt‘, .h'hu'it 
\n;» it stt\tu,>; ootpx of tt'.'Vol sNtStti'h., itttd 


The native officers and regulars weiv, with-inot his avvital, hui sSt\\ttstoUiS\l tho u!(.s, l, 
out exception, proof against these solieitit' ' 
tions, -ivliich in inanv instsiuces weiv ntstde 


OOtps 

pmhittg ('ofttitssl hts oiSMtlty to (Iso si>;ji( isssil 
loft. _A spifitod olltO'pO WiSt ttSlSilo SStSiloS' Ill’s 
diroolion hy Motts lh).tlmi,t\ii)t it soloi'! liodt 
of (>,OOU Itoi'si', hi'itt'iitit tlto JitiS',' oV 

SWuliowAttih'd j'o'hh'W pi'ttltOtt ttf tits' t'ltt|'|t.', 
Till'',' omno down liho it lovii'til itn (ho 
ih'ittsh fttttti, litti wi'Vit tili’ittllly I'lti'oiiiili'ii'd 
hy (ho nh Itiittislion, (’oloiii'l Unit' liint 
“ litniti'il ittiil It'll” Ihl'i oiii'iiNi iniil (loti) 
(honnh i'oin))|i'li'ly pit inly w'll tin 0110 nlilt'i 
ho loidi IiIh ))iitl, hy lit i'olitiii''i| oiilm iiiiil 
oollootoil, Otto liitll wiiiit llii'itii|ih liln liitli 
iiiHtlJiof /(I'lixoil I ho lioiiil III' Itlii lilt) III', hill 
111,10111110111 W’oi'o tihiil, hy lii'i uliloi hiil Din 
iiidnii olllom', iiiihiirl, mu) iimlliiiiMyiil, omi 
t.iiniod III olioiii' mill illi'oiil, hill iimiii 'I'lm 
iiilvniioo of llm iiNHiillmiii inn lumpily Im 
poiloil liy II iloiip ilmijili (llm I'Mnliimin iil 
ivlihili wn mil, priivlm/iily imipi'uli'il hy ullhm' 
piii'l.y), nil, null'll Imimiiliiili'ly hi hmil (il llm 
Ih'iUili limt, 'I'lm uui'uh'y, ti'Idhi immmhlhi/; 
out of tlm mho, tvoio mpoi'd )o )h" )» 
lioi'vml (ho of Hihi'm (lnlio-hm''ol ) Mmo 
Dil'.ihiit v/(/i I'.ilh'il, Urn I'lri'r, of llm I'hmm' 
liroltmi, eoiifmil'm isjurml Ilitoiii'Ji (lio Muh 
I'/itla ritiil'.H/ mill III',' iiil‘/i‘iii''i III lli'i I'/Hi'll'li 
vrir/i'A till: ujj/mil for 11 /pm/'/v) /< hi uh ') )m 
Imlll'i III' iCUl'i:': iiim-l. 1 yi 1 ' i> liinill I'lll 
cpici/oKi iitii'in'/, the /iio'l h/'ij'ld' li'hli hi 

! taeWent. “uV’to^thtrrnoTnmit the major, j lu'li;,, for th«-. (/// jt /Ih/u'mmhV/i hi Jle 
Uhn-i^h in dailv communication -A Hh ilm i irmihi/Uhik. /I im 

Ih- • 


known to their coinntnndcrs. But the 
irregular battalions, under i^^nior P'orsl, 
contained a large proportion of hlahr.uttas, 
and these were naturally more suhjeol. to 
temptation. , It is asserted that the peishwa 
desired, before proceeding further, to ho rid 
of the resident bj’’ assassiuatiou ; but llml. 
Bappoo Gokla, the cliicf lilnlii'alta londor, 
positively refused to sulTcr the perpctralioii 
of so base a crime, the more cspeciidly sineo 
he had received peculiar kindness from llm 
intended victim. Happily, Mr. I'llpliiiiHlono 
was on his guard alike against imtioiml and 
individual hostility, and wailed mixioUKly 
the first symptom of undisguised liostility, 
in anticipation of which a regiment hud 
arrived from Bombay. Thinking tlm < 11111 - 
tonment in Poona too exposed, tlm iitiiUon 
was changed to the village of KirUcc, four 
miles distant; a step which, heing attributed 
to fear, greatly encouraged the MahraUiii, 
who began, to plunder the old c!iiitoiiim:iil.i. 
At length, on the 4th of Nov,, 1817, Moro 
Dikshut, the minister of the peislnvii, ac- 
tuated by personal attaclirnciit, Vr'anicd 
Slajor Ford to stand ncuU;r in the cowing 
struggle, and thas save Itirmelf ami ids 
familv from the destruction which was 
shortlv to overwhelm the wliolc British dc- 
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I nn J*A'i'n,i: or 

hUrin' it liv tlu- iiiitAji’ c'ril turn of rvi-nl'!, 
r.iiti o-.t r nil )io«iT iiiSo t!i(< linmli of 

t 111 ».n ntui'HH [fj rotititiiic tlir 

riilllr-.t. " \Vr HIM' liaM’ ttij.rn oiir *:)irol|l|l 
nhiiiit our liraiU,'* In' r’liil, "hut we tiro 
ilrirrnnunl to du' vnth our nsoriN in our 
lisuiio"* 'I iin r r,i not, Iioc.ctrr, thi' (;cn. 

< rul frriin;; of thr .Mnlir.nttn. 'i'lii-v liml 
httli’ r.H!"' for fllt.'rhiuriit to tlir 
1 nm! iiii'Ajnhli' llnjro nnil he <h<i|>l:»yril 

' nil nttrrt-.nnt of ciiuriilrurj' in tlii ir vitll or 
nhslity to jiriitrct lu'iu, hy t.iUu;; the tip- 
I jiro'rh (if ft llrituh rrinfori'rtiiciit, tiitiliT 
j (trnrr.’.l South, m thr lijjnnl for n »n!(!(ii(;ht 

j rrtfi jl torr.riii S.ittnru, rooti.i, thin li 

I o-(-inil ttir.'’ <!' i*rtr'!l hy iti t'.u rristn, «ur- 

' muhrr 1 on thr follomitit niiil the 

I iirr.-’trry tirr.iti;;i-f:!rtit» h.Miu;; hr''n nii'.ih- 

' for )!f rr'.riilioii, tirlirriil Snulll ctnriril o)f 

j III [luro.iit of thr jii'i>h!T.-., oho, tlioiirh n 

j fiij'ilnr, 0.11 mil nt thr lirml of a forini- 

I il.ihlr nriiiy. Hr ir.n fiirlhrr itmiythriinl 

: hy thr opru fidhr-toli of Appi S.ihih, tlir 

I r.’jah of llrr.ir, hrtarrii ithoni noil tin- 

I Mfitnh fiirrr, litidrr ('olotirl Scott, tl rrvrrr 

J r-inllirl to<ii. p'.irr(,u thr h' t:;hli lirir Nl;;- 

‘ po ir, on thr in;tht of tlir vtitli of Novrtlihrr. 

I 'I til’ r.'j.th Ir-in;; ihTr.itnl, tti.Klr Irrmi of 

I pr.ii-c, for thr fiilfihurnt of tthtrh hr n.-ii 

! iiiui»' If to hr thr (.•iimntrr, ni n »orl of 

pri'onrr m Im own p.-.!,-.rr; hut Mr. (after- 
wnrili Sir Itirhari!) Jriikin’, Ir.irnin;; that 
' App.a Sahih it«i only o.iitinr nil opportu- 
nity of C'Mpr, irirril anil tent him .itronrly 
r*ror!ril toirarili lirn.am. 'I'ho captivr, 
though tn'.atril hrrrtoforc without nuirh 
I rrrriiitiiiy, vrai nifii'rri! to chooic hii Own 
i r»r«rt ; thr mull of whicli wai, tli.at the 
' llritiih oflicrr on ftO'ir'U hnvinc; hern m.ailc 
to hrlifvr that hii char^tc wni an inv.alid, 
pair n li.a'ty planer at the lied on which 
Appa Sahih uiiially slept, nnti turned nivfty 
nfirr thii .slack jierformaiicc of hii niplitly 
duty, without ili'Covcrinp that a pillow had 
hern nude to take the place of a pcr.ion 
who wni alrr.idy many niilci diitant. 

Cericml Smith fullowcd the peiiliwa 
throiiph the (ihaiili, hut failed in hrinpinp 
him to action. Tltii miicli-dc.iircd object 
wni, however, uiic.vpcclcdly accompliilicd 
on the 1st of .famtary, ISIS, hy n dcf.acli- 
meiit proccedinp to .support Colonel Ihirr in 
reiistinp an expected ■attack on I’oona. 
Captain Staunton, with one battalion of 
N. I. GOO .itronp, 3,"(0 irrcgiiinr horse, and 

i nail the f.imiliei of the native troopi who fell into the 
I iwndi of the Mahrallni were cruelly mnllrentecl 
• liulTs j'fn.'irflfhii, iii., -ISO. 


’FritCNIiCK OF SATTAltA— IfilS. 

t«o G.priumhr.i, maniud hy Iwciilv-foiir 
i:iiro(ie:iri., nfter a loop nipht mtireli, readied 
thr hills ahiive Corypniim, a viilnrf; o.-cr, j 
hanpinp thr •trrp h.inic of the Jleeuia river, ' 
and hehrhl with surprise the whole force of , 
the priihwa, citimatcd at Uri, ()()() to 28,000 i 
men, enr.nuprd on the opposite hank. Both i 
parties pushed on for the village, and sue- i 
reeded in oerupyinp dilTercnt porlion.s; hut ' 
the British pained possession of n .iriiall I 
fhoulln/, or place of refreshment, which had > 
originally Iicen a temple. Here the dc- | 
tnelnnent remained, under a hitrnin" sun, | 
rut olT from the water from noon to nine I 
oVloek, dispiitinp every fool of pround, and j 
rrpiilsinp repc.afed att.aeki with the bayonet. 
The prishw.a ascended an ndjoininp cmi- 
iieiirr, and, with the rnjali of Sattara hy hii 
•ide, awaited wh.at seemed n rcrtriin vic- 
tory, Cokla and Trimhiikjee (\iho Imd now 
joined his master) directed the nttacki; and 
the .\rnh im rrrnaries, whose superior cou- 
rape w.ai arknowledped hy superior pay, 
at one time herame masters of the choultry, 
lint it was toon rrrajitiired. The stnipplc 
seemed hopeless, hut surrender was not 
thoiiphl of. "See, " said Captain Staun- 
ton, poiiitinp to the hc.adir'i friint; of Licil- 
tennnl Chisliniin, lyiiip he.'idc a pun, “ the 
mercy of the Mahrallas!” 'J'lic troops, 
tlioii"!i some were faiiitiiip ami others nc.arly 
frantic with thirst, declared tinat sooner 
than fall into the h.and.i of their foc.s, they 
would die to a man : and the result seemed 
probable. Happily, towards niphtfnll, a 
supply of water svni procured. The firing 
pradimlly fca«cd ; and .at d.aybrcak, when 
the brave hand prcfiarcd to renew the coii- 
llict, the enemy wn.i descried moving off on 
the road to I’oona, in consequence of the 
rumoured advance of General Smith. Cap- 
tain St.aunton, who w.as unhurt, retreated to 
.Scroor; and tlic government, in commemo- 
ration of this gallant affair, r.aiscd the corps 
cngngcilt to the nmch-covctcd rank of grena- 
diers, and added “Corygaum” to the name 
of "Mang.alorc,'’ previously borne by the 
first regiment of Bombav native infantry. 

Satlara w.as bc.siegcd (ly a combined force 
under pciicrnls Smith and Pritzler, on the 
!)lh of February, and capitulated on the fol- 
lowing day. A manifesto was issued by 
Mr. Blpbinstonc, on behalf of the British 
povernment, taking forra.ai possession of the 
dominions of the pcishwa, with the view of 

f TliC Ksllilioa (Sad of Jst IJomluyX. I.) lostl.'JS 
kilicci and wounded ; the artillerymen {2G in all), IS ; 
cavalry, DG; officers, 5 out of 8, including 2 surgedns. 



BATTLE OE ASHTEE— SUBMISSION OF PEISHWA-CHOLEEA. 


retniiiing all except a small tract to be re- 

j serred for the rajah of Sattara, who, with 
his family, was still in the hands of Bajee Rao. 
General Smith again started off in pur- 
suit, and came up with the Mahratta force 
at Ashtee, to the north-westward of Shola- 
poor. Bajee Rao, as usual, thought only of 
making good his retreat, and left Gokla, with 
a body of eight or ten thousand horse, to 
fight the English. General Smith,* though 
in other respects a good officer, is said to 
have been ignorant of the art of manoeuvring 
cavalry, and he was opposed by a leader of 
unrivalled skill in that favourite branch of 
Mahratta warfare. The English chief was 
cut down, and some confusion ensued; of 
which before Gokla could take advantage, he 
was himself slain — falling, as he had pro- 
mised, sword in hand. There was no one 
capable of taking his place, and the Mah- 
rattas fled in wild dismay, leaving elephants, 
camels, and baggage of all descriptions, to 
the victors. t The rajah of Sattara, with 
his mother and two brothers, voluntarily 
threw themselves on British protection ; and 
being placed under the care of Mr. Elphin- 
stonc, and assured of the favourable inten- 
tions of the British government, the rajah 
assumed the state of a sovereign. The 
wound of General Smith did not prove 
dangerous, and ho was soon enabled to re- 
sume the pursuit of Bajee Rao, which the 
excessive heat of the weather rendered an 
extremely arduous and depressing task. 
The men fell beneath sun-strokes more 
surely and speedily than in the recent 
engagements, and the hospitals became 
crowded. The fugitive peishwa had long 
been desirous to make terms of peace ; and 
at length, when his intended passage across 
the Nerbudda was intercepted by Sir John 
Malcolm,'* he made proposals 'wlncli that 
officer considered as affording satisfactory 
ground for an avvangcraent. The terms 
finally agreed to were the complete renun- 
ciation of every political right or claim by 
Bajee llao, in return for an allowance of 
not less than eight lacs of rupees a-ycar. 
Bcithoor, a place of sanctity near Cawnporc, i 
was appointed for his future residence. | 
Trimbukjee was soon after captured in lus 
lurking-place by a party of irregular home 
under Lieutenant Swanston (one of the vic- 

• Afterwords Sir Lionel Smith, gow. of Jamaica. 

t 'I'iio Rritish loss amounted to only 

: killed and wounded; that of the enemy, to 200. 

I TVansnefions IM iiahn, 1813 to 1823, I., lOi"' • 
Jlr. Prinsep was present at head-quarters, and lost 
seven servants nnd a nwonshec in four days. During 


tors at Corygaum), and sent prisoner to 
the fort of Chunar, in Bengal. 

To revert to the operations simulta- 
neously carried on against the Pindarries. 
Soon after the signing of the treaty of alli- 
ance with Sindia, on the 5th of Nov., 1817, 
the army under Lord Hastings was over- 
taken by a violent pestilence, since known 
as cholera,! which traversed the whole of 
India, from Nepaul to Cape Comorin. The 
year was one of scarcity, the grain of in- 
ferior quality, and the situation of the 
British cantonments low and unliealtliy. 
For ten days the whole camp was an hospital ; 
and the deaths in that short period amounted 
to a tenth of the total number collected. 
Towards the end of the month the troops 
removed to a healthy station at Erich, on 
the Betwa, and the epidemic had evidently 
expended its virulence. Notwithstanding 
this calamity, the object of Lord Hastings 
in advancing to Gwalior, was fully answered 
by the prevention of any co-operation 
between Sindia and the Pindarries. The 
latter, after being expelled from their haunts 
in Malwa, were compelled to retreat in 
various directions, and annihilated or dis- 
persed, with the exception of those under 
Chcetoo, who being pursued by Sir John Mal- 
colm, took refuge in the camp of Holcar, near 
Mahidpoor. The government of the Holcar 
principality at this time rested in the hands 
of Toolsae Bye, the favourite mistress of th.c 
late Jeswunt Rao, who had exercised the 
chief authority during his insanity. After 
his death, she placed on the mnsnud his 
infant son Mulhar Rao, and proceeded to 
give vent to all the cruel caprices which could 
suggest themselves to the imagination of a 
woman of thirty years of age, handsome 
and of fascinating manners, but of an im- | 
perious and merciless temper and most li- ; 
centious morals. Her last favourite, who 
assumed cx o^cio the reins of govern- 
ment, was the Dewan, Gnnput Rao. He 
wavered between fear of the English and a 
desire to take part with the pcishiia, then 
in arms. The commanders of battalions, 
especially the Patans, were adverse to en- 
tering upon any treaty by which their con- 
sequence was likely to he lowered ; and 
fearing that the force under Alalcolm, to 
which the division under Sir Thomas Ilisiop 
one week, "Gt solilicra ami 8,000 camp followed 
ncrished. Total deaths of Eiiropaans m camp in 
?(ov.— MS. The ciiidemic, called hv the natives the 
•'black death, " visited Calcutta in Scptemlier, 181 1 , 
nnd for a long time destroyed above^ -00 per d.rm 
in that city.— (Prmsep : M ilson, ix., j 



lim! nitirr hri-ii mlili il, trotilii tiViT.mc tlirir 
\nrillntiiii; ruliTi itll'l tlicv 

titti-w (iiiiiput tl:iM ilit'i )iri>'iii, rlilircil t\wnv 
till" r)n!il, .Mtiltir.r iVdiii tin* lii fdri' 
«tni li lir w.it |it.i_\iiis;, titii! nrrii’il 
live, liy lu;;lit. 111 till' limit. *1 iif tlii’ .‘'I'rjini, 
itlirri*, ili ijntn lii r I'rii'i, •In- «ni i!iT.njiitn!r(l, 

I Mill llir li<i;l_v tlirmni iiiiii itn- riw-r." 

I Oil ilir fiilliiii ill;; dm- (Jill (if nrci-mlirr, 

! n [utrlir,! Ii'.'.llc liKik jihrc, in uliirli 

ihr Ilritt'h nirr' ri!ii|t!itrly f.iirrr^ifiil, 

' llii>n;;li nt ihr ni'.’, tif n'-'irly in kiKiil 
Mill mmiiilril. 'I'iir l•ll»'my Inil ini-n, 

("litrjlj in llir flij;lil In M iiinli'i'inr. ’I'lii' 
Iini’.lirr tif (In' clnlil Miiliiir it^i'i, t 1 iim"li n 
nmiimi of infrrujr r.-.nt, Iti-iii" nnir the nf- 
l,iiiii«lr.!;;iil nf tin' Mnlir.itt.i 

Jii.nlf full mliMmii'in tn tin' Kn;;li«li; fillil 
in frinrn fur (hr n i'iori nf nl! ri.iiitu in 
n..; -I'tMinu Mill ''iUlli Ilf (In' SMiljKMirn 
r.mi;;r, ii.-.i fontlrmii! in (hr n^•!!l^l ji'imrt. 
min nf till- rrm.’iisiii;( t' rfitiirin nf tlir prill* 
cipilisy, n! till' nmrl nf nliirli n [Iriti^li 
mnlrii! 11.11 (ii lir ril.Tliliilinl. Many nf 
tlir nlil Inilrn rrpniia'.r l tliii (■tiKr.^jrmrnl, 
Mill 'rl nlT to jmii llijrr lUn — an nttrmpt in 
nliirli *111111' Mirr.iilril, Imt ritlirri wcrr 
inirn— p'.i-il. Mill rill nlT nr iliijM’ri'-il.'f Tlir 
ir.iiiiitiTi, ilinlrr tlir linT orilrr nf tliiimi, 

" ilii! nut ilrpl’irr fill ririil niiirli liiirmli.ir- 
r.i"'-il n limihriiiit ••.r.tr nf n mntinniia Mil* 
llirry, .filiii c.ifiri'lliil n (iiiriilii r nf old Mill 
tloiiliU 'iiinr rlmiili." 

j Till' i!riii;i;!ri nf tlir I’inihirrin nrrr 
' iirarh' mill'd; Knrrrin Klimi, Mill ntlirr 

i dill fi, "iiirrrnilrrrii nil llir jiniinin; nf jiardon 

! Mid n Inrlitiivid, ninl rrrrmil Miinll pranti 

; of land. M'linil Mnliamiiird Jini'niird liim- 

j f'lf. Clirrlno for *1011111 tiiiir roiitrivcd to 

I rlmlr piirniil, 1 ml i'K' Mirpri'i'il in Ifrc., 

' 1 H 17 , with till' main Iindy nf Ini fnlloivm, 

mid di'prnrd liy a dciacliinriit from tlic 
p.arrimii lit {Jiinli.i. Tlir IJlirrli (alioripinal 
praiaiilry) .mnl tlir (ira'iiaa (native land- 
oiviirr*), rcmcmlicriiip the oiitr.apc.'i tliry 

* Till' r'lri'cr of Tnoliar llyr rr'rmliln that of tlir 
hrroinr of B foin.incr, Slir panril ni the nicer, tint 
[ vai prill rally niJ’J'ircil In hr thr ilaiiphli-r, of All- 
1 jrrlia, till niotiilioiii prir'l. nhn, thniipli n profrncil 
1 nirmlicanl, roir to rank mill intliirocr. He aprnl no 
1 fvaini in llir nitir.aliori of Tooh.ir; nmi ilir, Malcolm 
1 not very pallanlly rrmnrki. nai "nilornl in more 
i than thr comiricin nrta of hrr sex.*’ Jrsuimt Itao 
i heearar rnair.otirei! willi llir fair inlrimritc nt first 
stplil. Hhe was marriril, hut tliat niainrci! lilllr, 

111 a few lUvs thr laily was in the [lalaer of irolc.ar, 
lirr liushan'd in prison, from sihencc he n-.as re- 
irasrii nml sent home in the Dreean iiil!i fame 
Iiresrnts. Toolme lUe had an nrlful ivnitinp-maid, 
double her own age, who, nfler having nttaiiied high 
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lind Imij: pasvivrly anstniiiod, iioiv Rjiarcd not 
It I'iiidnrry wlin fd! into their Ji.miili; but 
flhti'tmi, with fdmiil 200 folloircr.a, dill rc- i 
mainrd fit Iiirj'e,J Tlirmpli driven from plnce ' 
to pl.nrt', tin; tlarinp freebooter bore iiji apninit ■ 
iiiiafiiftinie tritli ft fijiirit worthy n better 
i'.an*e ; till be .•mddenly disappeared — none, 
not even bis rnn nml fciv remaining folloiv- 
rrs, hnetr lioir or ivliere; for they bad 
parted from him to biint the forest for food. 
After «otne (bays, bis horse was discovered 
Crarinp near the jnn"lcs of Asccrgbiir 
(ttlierc Appa Saliib bad soiipbt refuge), aad- 
illed and liridled : nt n little dist.ancc lay a 
bi'.ap cif torn nml blood-slnincd g.armciits, 
Mid A biimaii head, the rcinaiiis of a ligcr’.s 
fe.ast. It irns a fittiii" de.ith for the last of 
the I’iiiilarries — the last tliat is deserving 
the n.ame; for these boh! niar,atidcrs, de- 
prived of their leaders, without a liomc or a 
reinlezvoiis, in-ver ngaiii became formidable. 
.After the termination of the war with the 
petslma, they gradually merged into the 
ordinary population, following the example 
of their leaders. Many of them settled in 
the Deeean ami Malwa, ns cultivators; find 
some, empliiyiiig their energies to a right 
11*1', heenme (listingiiishcd ns active, im- 
proving farmers. 'J’hc remaining Pat.an 
troops wiTi.' roiicilialcd or dispersed without 
further hh>'i(i*!ied. 

Tlie (light of Ajipa Sahib e.aitscd much , 
nnxicty, wliieb terminated with the fall of the | 
fortress of Asccrghiir {.April, 1819 ), whence 
the ex-rajah c‘caped disguised as a fakecr, 
tinil soon sank into a .state of insignificance, 
from which be never emerged. An infant 
grandson of Ilagojcc lihonslay was chosen to 
hear that name and fill the vacant fftic/i, or 
throne of llcrar, with the title of rajah, 
under the nominal regency of his grand- 
mother, the llritish resident being vested 
with tlie aclunl control of affairs during the 
minority. Tiic remaining operations of the 
war were chicHy directed to the expulsion 

station and nmaoed large sums by extortion (thereby 
exciting tlie envy of the minister on whom the fleet- 
ing alltclions of her mistress for the moment rested), 
ir.-ls flung into prison, enieljy tortured, nnd driven to 
end her agonies by inking poison.— (Malcolm.) 

t An cxecUent account of the Mnhralta and Pln- 
darrj'campaignsof has been given by an 

ofliccr engaged therein — I.ieutenant-colonel Blacker. 

J Conditions of surrender were discussed on behalf 
of Checloo.hul his termswere exlmvagant: moreover, 
he feared treaciicry nnd transjiorlation ; nnd even 
when dreaming, used to talk with horror of the 
ae,a, the hateful Cola jtom’f or black water. After his 
tragical end, a few fields were allotted for the sub- 
sistence of Ills son, a youth of weak intellect. 
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j.-nn-, in M.y 1K',M, »t l^.rt:„r l!r.M,:oo,UK.,I,,rrn.,,kvl<lK:compIf.to,]r- 

« orintnlliMH III.- (.ri-.nt Aiiilmiirwu. Mnj-ir- 1 ^n'lfiUtm of llic roiinlry in- iU fnir-rirn 
,:> nrr.-,\ Sir Ar.-hilMl.l (‘:uii|.Im I1 t-ml. rom. j tl,„ ii,v,„|,.rn wore: ronvfoiifntU ,)’),! 
iiinii.l of llir mill ( •oi.iiiioilorr ( ir;.iit j in HiVir Iioj.i h of obl.-iiniiiK niin- 

of till- mnnoi- |v,riinM <,f tl,,. cxp.-.litioii, j |.lic, of fn Oi merit mill ve(,'tl.-ilj|ei mirl 
l.iit till- l;,!t. re.miiim(i.trr«ft^ «|.. e.lily r.im- jfo(ii|ie|Jeil to feed on putrid meat mid bad 
P' lb d, In- il!.|i. ,d!li, to pile plaee to Captain j liiTiiit.. The. iiifliieiien of ilenio jiinplo and 
Mnrrint. 'J'iie fureei *ifely reaebed llaii- 1 peitilenlia) fiiiamp, nppravated In- intenm 
[p.uii. tie- el.i.f port of Aia. ubieli nai ein-j beat and delnpori of rain, spread fci-cr mid 
cun'* j afirr n \er_i fer ble atteiiijit at reM«t. j dyrentery tliroii;:b thn pamp: .•piirvv mid 
aiii'e. On the lH’.li of Jiiiir, a •'aepeiifiil j lioipital paiieri-m- follmird in tlieir train; and 
pH. mpt itai made on the fortdinl e.imp and j by the end of the rnnnmon rcarcdi- -'1,000 
HiK lr.-In at Kemendiiie, on the Irann.ldy [ men were fit for netive duty. Tlic'Kin"of 

Aia ri lied on the proverbial nnhcalthincM of 
IJaiipo'in to tiiil tin; efrort-i of bin ill. disci- 
plined trimps, mid faeiliiatp the jicrformanco 
of bis poniinand to drii-p the itn-aders into 
the «ea, or brinp tbeni to the capital to snlTcr 
torture and ipnominy-. Nolivitlistamlin" 
this vanntin;; Ian"naye, bis majesty of the 
poldrii foot beenmn cstrcmcly uneasy on 
iiitnessinp the pertiiineity of the linelisb, 
anil des|iitp miieli afrccteil rejoicio" at their 
bavin" fallen into a trafi by (akin" up a 
pontion at llmipoon, lie compared himself, 
III mi iinpnariled moment, to -a man who, 
liavinp pot a tiper by the tall, knew not 
iilieibrr to bold on or let po.f He is said 
to have been encmiraped in “ lioldinp on,” 
by an oild tradition (if any such did rcally 
evisf) tliat the rajiilal ivnniil remain invin- 
cible until n mapical vessel should advance 
npainst it uitbont oars or sails 

Til',' Dinnn steamer, svliich accompanied [ 
the flotilla on the Iranaddy, tboiigli pos- j 
sessed of no magic jioivcr, did great service j 
ill rapturing mid destroying the o-ar-boats 
and iirr-rafts sent out by the Ilurmcsc. 
The arrival of reinforcements and siipjdics 
from JJeiigal restored the number of troops 
at llniigoon to about their original amount, 
anil infused new life into the survivors, 
and spirit to resist the repeated but ill- 

• CrAirfurd's J7m((iisy to ,-1 ra in 1 S-7 1 App., p. G5. 
t Ttii- Shwc-ii.i.Kon, n Iluitilfiist temple of preat 
sir- and remarlcalile sanclitv, bring iJcserlcd by its 
pri-'-lly piiantian^, was used I.y Sir A, Campbrll 
ns n mililarv outwork. Tbc building was of solid 
lirifkwork, elaborately dceorated, and coated with 
gilding, wiicnce its name— the Golden Tagoda. Tbc 
portion deemed peculiarly sacreil, was .a solid cone 300 
feel Iu'kI', wliicli was supposed to enshrine, or rather 
riUomti. relics of tbc four last Uudd’lms— the slalT of 
Krakucliunda, the water-pot of Gunaguna; the bath- 
inn-robe of Knsjapa, and eight hairs from the head of i 
Gautama, or Sakyasinha.— (tVilson’s Mill, is., 50 | 

atisoUougli.Symes, Snodgrass, Traiit, and llnvclock.) , 

1 AubcrpJvcs the tradition upon the authority of | 
Col. Hoiikiiison, who commanded the Mndras artil- i 
lery in the liiinnese war.— (ii., 570.) Trant also j 
mentions it. — (7ire, J7<irs in Ain, 211.) 


rm r. ‘1 b-- iiii’niirk w.ai t’d.rii by sl.iriii ; 
till- first m.aii 1.1 i;.iin the summit b.iii'; 
.M,-.-.-r '.Sir!. rw.ariN .bir Ib.le rt) Snh\ Thi-.o 
I'. .;ii|iirs;s «rri' f-.ll inc.! by n dis-.str.ms i-s- 
p-iii!i.-;i, nli|.-li iliviilv.'il nn’. onU- In-S of 
Ilf.-, but Ilf ( bare., ’.cr. .\ Itcirmr-.' det.ai-li. 

mi nt li.'.d firm..! ►•.'.•"'-.ndi-*, iind.r r.ivcr of 
[» f'-rtilied p-igis-l.T, n'. Kjkl.''., fotirtei-n miles 
fr.im l!Mi;; i'in, .“.ml rv b-i.ly of .M.sdras itifnii- 
Irv w.ss iliipa!i-h' .1 luilnvc llicm oil', iintler 
I.ii-ii!.-n.-.nt i- il.i.’i. l Smith, 'i be Iliirmc-i- 
»'iir.ri(l tb" Ihiplrli to njipnmeb nilbin 
sis!'. \ arils of till- papii'l.a, mill ibeii ojieiH'd ) 
llieir rv'.-tsed lire witli (lt■.'.■lly rfli-et. 'I'lic 
• ’•p.ys m.ay well b" (si'iis'il fur ipiaiiiiig 
b-fiin- tbr fo- ulieii llritisli olliei-rs fairly 
bi"! nil s'-lf-r.introl, mid Iny down to «rrreii 
tliems.lvis friim dmigrr. Colonel Smith 
onleri'd .1 retr.-.it, trbicb soon bcr.mnc a 
f!i;,'bt, mill mmiy lives would doubtless liiivc 
b-rii s.-irritir. d bad no*, the apjiroaeb of re- 
inf-iri-rmi iits nrrvsteil the progress of both 
jinrsuers and pur*ui d. A stron-g force w.as 
rent by Sir ;\. C.ampbcll to drive tin- Iliir- 
mi-se from Kjkiiev, but (Iii-y bad jiretioitsiy 
nbscoinli'd. Tliis nffnir, which oeeiirml in 
O.-tobrr, ISJI, was not r.ilenl.ated to rbeer 
the nrmy, or rneonrage them in n jinsition 
dnilv b.-oming b'«s rndnrable. No ron- 
sidcralioii of pity for tlie unforttiiialc people 

again. t ih- Ilurine'.*, nnile hy ihi* -Glh regimeiil 
(.sh ell I. mo ill i;umli-t), at ll.rrnrVpoor, in It'-g.',. 
'ii.- nun i-iilriat-d to he (lismineil and siilh-red to 
I letiirn to Ih. T honi' -, hut without i lTie!. Tin- regi- 
i.ienl w.ss pirail-.l, and tin- refusal of the men to 
[ trairh or gmuiiil their arms (i.hirh they held iin- 
hisihd. iho'igh furniihed will, f-.rly rounds of nm- 
tuunition), w.ss punlshr.! lij a imirderoiis ilischarpr 
of artiih ry. w hirh killeil mimhers of them. About 
I goo sure t.skin pri'oners, of .rlinm twelee lerrc 
i hsngtil, anil the reniaindi-r condemned to Ishoiir in 
I iiniis. The court of iniiuiry appointed to report on 
the whole air.lr, declared the condurt of the unhappy 
I snldii rs *' to have In eu nil eliullillon of despair at 
' being eompeiied to inarch wilhoul the means of 
' doing so." — ('I’hnrntnn's /m/i'.i, iv., II.'I.) IIo'v inili- 
' larv men can reconcile iheir ennscienees to siieh 
prdceeiliiigs ns these, is perfectly incomprehensible. 
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42G SIEGE OF .TAT FOllTKESS OF.BHUilTPOOIl— 1825-’6. 

The itiain body of the inv.iding force re- was anxious to waste no tirac in inconclu 
turned ns they came, by the line of tlic sivc negotiation: he wished to march at 
Irawaddy; but a body of native infantry once against Bhurtpoor, before the enemy 
succeeded in finding a practicable route to should have opportunity to take measures 
the Acng Pass, and thus clearly proved that of defence. With this intent, the veteran ' 
nothing but ignorance of the geography of general, then in his sixty-eighth year {fifty 
the country had, humanly speaking, been preceding ones having been spent in India), 
the sole means of preventing “ a portion of set on foot the necessary preparations, which 
General Morrison's array from wintering in were arrested by counter-orders from the 
Ava, instead of perishing in the mountains supreme government. The heavy pecuni- 
( of Arracnii.”* ^ ^ ary cost, and numerous disasters attendant 

j Before the termination of the Burmese on the early stages of the Burmese war, 
war, proceedings had occurred in another combined with mortifying recollections of 
j quarter which involved a fresh appeal to the issue of the former siege of Bhurtpoor, 

I arras. The successors of Bunjcct Sing of rendered Lord Amherst reluetant to enter 
! Bliurtpoor, had faithfully observed the treat}' on an undertaking which, if unsuccessful, 

I of 1805. The latter of these r.ajahs, Baldco might, it was feared, add to existing embar- 
Sing, had taken pains to ensure the pro- rassments — that of “hostilities with every 
i tection of the supreme government for his state from the Punjab to Ava.''t The suo- 
son, Bnlwunt Sing, a child of five years ccssful defence of this Indian fortress against 
old, by entreating the political agent at Lake, was still the favourite vaunt of every 
Delhi, Sir D.avid Ocbtcrlony, to invest the secret and open foe to English supremacy: 
boy with a khelal, or honorary dress, which the repetition of such an event was to be 
was the form prescribed by Lord Wellesley avoided at any cost. The annulment of 
as the official recognition necessary to legal the recent measures may be vindicated as a 
succession on the part of all subsidiary and necessary act; but there can be no excuse 
jirotcctcd princes. The request of the rajah for the harsh and peremptory manner in 
was granted early in 1824', in consideration which it was enforced, to the bitter mortifi- 
of his infirm health ; and his death a year cation of Ochterlony, who after being before 
after, not without suspicion of poison, was deprived of the position of Delhi resident 
followed by a train of events which proved by Sir George Barlow, was now compelled 
the justice of the precautions adopted on to fender his resignation, which he sur- 
bebalf of the heir. For about a month the vived only a few montbs.j; 
reins of government rested quietly in the Doorjun Sal attributed the conduct of 
hands of the guardian and maternal uncle the British government to fear, and was 
of the young rajah ; but at the expiration consequently emboldened to drop the sub- 
of that time, the citadel was seized, the missive tone which he bad adopted while 
uncle murdered, and the boy made pri- military preparations were in progress, and 
soner by Doorjun Sal (a nephew of the late assert his claims, not as regent, but as rajah. 
Baldco Sing), who assumed the direction of The new Delhi resident, Sir Charles Met- 
affairs. This daring usurpation involved a calfe, advocated the same policy as that 
defiance to the British government, which which had cost his predecessor so dearly ; 

Sir David Ochterlony felt keenly; he also and bis representations, in conjunctiom^ith 
knew on how slender a thread hung the life the warlike proceedings of Doorjun Sal, 
of the boy, for whose protection the honour induced the supreme government to resolve 
of England had been solemnly pledged, on espousing the cause of Bnlwunt Sing. | 
An immediate demand for the surrender An attempt at negotiation nnled, an 

of Bnlwunt Sing was refused; but the army, comprising about 21,000 men and 
promptitude and determination with which above a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, 
it had been made, probably prevented an- marched against Bhurtpoor m Dweraber, 
other name from being added to the long list 1825, under the direction of Lord Comber- 
of Indian princes born too near a throne to mere. The garrison was believed to comprise 
escape death by a poisoned opiate,.or the .20,000 men, chiefly Eajpoots and Jats 
Srous hand^of L athlete."^ Sii David with some Afghans ; but the best defence o 

the fortress consisted in its thick high walls 
• Trant’s Ttco Yean in Ava, 447. Prof. "Wilson’s indurated clay, rising from the edge of a 
Documents Illustrative of Burmese War. , , ditch, flanked by thirty-five 

j&TNmeto'p.'42f'“’“'' tower-bastions, and strengthened by the 
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iinco with the treaty concluded .at Tehran 
in 1814. The point at issue regarded the 
houndary line between the two countries. 
Tlic cabinet of St. Petersburg positively re- 
fused to accept the arbitration of British 
officers ; and tlio result was, that a struggle 
ensued, in which the Britisli took no part ; 
and the Persians, being worsted, were com- 
pelled to make peace with Bussia by the 
surrender of the contested territory, in Feb- 
ruary, 1828. 

In the same month Lord Amherst re- 
signed his position, and returned to Eng- 
land. Tlie restoration of tr.anquillity had 
enabled him to pay some attention to civil 
matters ; and the diffusion of education had 
been promoted by the formation of col- 
legiate institutions at Agra and at Delhi, as 
iilso by the cst.ablishracnt of schools in 
various provincial towns. The pressure of 
financial difficulties impeded the full execu- 
tion of these as well as of other measures 
required to lighten the burdens and stimu- 
late the commerce of the people of India. 
The war ivith Ava had necessitated heavy 
disbursements. In two years (1824 and ’25), 
the sum of nineteen million sterling had 
been r.aiscd ; and at the close of the Am- 
herst administration, “the financial prospects 
of the country were of a most alarming com- 
plcxion.”=t- Nearly eighteen months elapsed 
before tbo arrival of a now governor-general, 
and during that time the supreme authority 
rested in the able hands of the senior mem- 
ber of council, Buttem'orth Bayley, who 
busily employed himself in laying the foun- 
dation of various internal reforms, which 
were carried out during the ensuing — 

Bentinck Administkation, 1828 to 1835. 
— After his recall from the government of 
Madras, in 1807, Lord William Bentinck 
had remonstrated forcibly against the injus- 
tice of making him the victim of measures 
adopted without his cognizance; and his 
arguments being seconded by influential 
family connexions (with Mr. Canning and 
the Portland family), he eventually obtained 
the appointment of governor-general, and 
in July, 1828, arrived in Calcutta. At that 
time unaccustomed tranquillity prevailed 
throughout India, and the character of 
Lord William Bentinck was considered the 
best guarantee against its disturbance by 
any aggressive or domineering spirit on the 

• 'Wilson’s continuation of Mill, ix., 234. 

t The altered tone of Calcutta society may be 
conjectured, from the fact of Jacquemont’s going on 
Sunday to the house of the chief justice. Sir Charles 


I part of the English. A vivacious French 
: traveller (Jacquemont) declared that the 
. actual possessor of the sceptre of the Great 

■ Mogul thought and acted like a Pennsyl- 
1 vani,an quaker : yet some of the acts of this 
! administration would certainly not have 
; been _ sanctioned by the great American 

■ coloniser. The influence of Lady Bentinck 
I was unquestionably of the best description ; 

• and the improved tone of thought and feel- 
ing which pervaded the society of gov- 
ernment-house, diffused itself throughout 
Calcutta and the British presidencies.f All 
the support derivable from a manly and 
conscientious spirit, was needed by one who 
came out burdened mth the execution of 
immediate and sweeping retrenchments. 
No opposition was made to the extensive 
reduction of the army; but the old question 
of iaffa (extra pay) which had called forth the 
energies of Clive, became afresh the source 
of bitter discontent. The total diminution, 
on the present occasion, did not exceed 
£20,000 per annum ; but it fell heavily on 
individuals; and although the governor- 
general could not avoid enforcing the ac- 
complishment of stringent orders, he was 
thereby rendered permanently unpopular 
with the military branch of the service. The 
press commented freely on the half-batta 
regulations, and the discontented officers 
were wisely suffered to vent and dissipate their 
wrath in angry letters. The same forbear- 
ance was not manifested when the excessive 
flagellation, which at this period disgraced 
the discipline of the army, became the theme . 
of censure ; for Lord W. Bentinck, " though 
a liberal to the very core,” held, as had 
been proved at Vellore, very stern notions 
on military affairs; and in this, as also in 
some other cases, showed himself decidedly 
"inclined to put a gag into the mouth of the 
press.”! 

In 1829, a regulation was enacted, by 
which the practice of suttee — that is, of 
burning or burying alive Hindoo widows 
— was declared illegal, and the principal 
persona engaged in aiding or abetting it, 
became liable to trial for culpable homicide, 
and were punishable with imprisonment 
and fine. This enactment was far from ex- 
citing the, expected degree of opposition. 
The same unlooked-for facility attended 
another measure (denounced stUI more de- 

Grey, to hear some music, play chess, and seek a 
refuge from the general devotion of the English. — 
(Letters from India, i., 101.) 
j J Kaye’s ii/e o/J/etcal/'e, ii., 253. 
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numhcrs and disciplino on tlio part of tho 
invadora, than by the avowed disinclination 
of Veer Rajundra to organised opposition 
against the poiverfiil protectors of his an- 
cestors. Merkara, tlic capital of Coorg, 
was captured in April, 183 t, and tho rajah, 
•with his family, surrendered uncondition- 
ally. A committee of inquiry was instituted 
into the charges adduced against him, and 
the search made after tho seizure of Mer- 
kara, brought to liglit tho bodies of 
.seventeen persons, including three relatives 
of tho r.ajali, 'U’ho had been put to death by 
decapitation or strangling, and thrown into 
a pit in the jungle. This was a melancholy 
revelation ; but such severities are unhap- 
pily quite consistent with the ordinary 
proceedings of despotic governments; and it 
ma^' well bo doubted whether, even if 
proved beforehand, they could warrant the 
interference of a foreign state for the depo- 
sition of the prince by whom they were 
committed, in opposition to the will of the 
people he governed. Certainly the assump- 
tion of sovereignty over the Coorgs could be | 
excused only by the most rigid adherence 
to tho promise given, “that their civil rights | 
and religious usages should bo respected, and 
that tho greatest desire should invariably be 
shown to augment their security, comfort, 
and happiness. How far these objects have 
been c/lbctcd,” adds Professor Wilson, “may 
admit of question; but tho province has 
remained at pence, and the Coorgs have 
shown no disposition to reassert their inde- 
pendence.”'*' 

The rajah became a pensioner on the 
E. I. Cy. Some few ye.ars ago he came to 
England, bringing with him a daughter, a 
lady-like and intelligent child, to be edu- 
cated as a Christian. Queen Victoria, by a 
graceful act of spont.aneous kindness calcu- 
lated to endear her to the vast Indian popu- 
lation bene.ath her sway, officiated in person 
as godmother to the young stranger, who. 
it is to be hoped, will live to merit and 
enjoy a continuance of the royal favour. 
The rajah himself has no trace, either in 
countenance or bearing, of the insane 
cruelty ascribed to him; and the satisfac- 
tory arrangement of the pecuniary questionf 

* Continuation of Mill’s India, i.x., 359. 

t Ileinting to the proprietary right to a large 
sum of money invested by the prince and his family 
in the Anglo-Indian funds, the interest of which bad 
been reguiarly paid to the rajah, Veer Hajundra, 
up to the time of his deposition, which the E. I. Cy. 
now appear disposed to regard as confiscated. 

t The effovU of Lord IV. Bentinok were especially 


now at issue between him and the E. I. Cy. 
is desirable, as the best means of strength- 
ening the confidence of Indian princes in 
the good faith of the nation in general. 

Whatever view may be taken of the con- 
duct of Lord W. Bentinck in this case, and 
of certain complex arrangements, of com- 
paratively small interest, with Oude, My- 
soor, Nagpoor, Jeypoor, and other Indian 
states, there can be no doubt th-at the gen- 
eral result of his administration was highly 
beneficial to the cause of religious civilisa- 
tion.! Public institutions, whether for edu- 
cational or charitable purposes, were warmly 
encouraged; and the almost exclusive i 
agency of European functionaries, which 
had been the radical defect of the Corn- 
wallis system, was to some extent remedied 
by tbc employment of natives in offices of ] 
trust and emolument, — not, indeed, to the 
extent which they have a right to expect 
eventually, but as much perhaps as the cir- 
cumstances of the time warranted. The 
opening of the “overland route” by way of j 
the Red Sea, Egypt, and the IMediterranean, 
and the consequent reduction of the length 
of transit from four or five months to forty 
or fifty days (an immense boon to the 
Anglo-Indian community), was effected 
mainly through the instrumentality of the 
late Lieutenant Woghorn, R.N. 

The navigation of the Ganges by steam- 
I vessels was attempted, and proved entirely 
successful. § Measures ■were adopted to pro- 
cure the unobstructed navigation of the 
Indus, with a view to the extension of 
British trade with the countries to the west- 
ward as far as the Caspian Sea, and also in 
the hope of establishing a commanding in- 
fluence on the Indus, in order to counter- 
act the consequences which might be an- 
ticipated from the complete prostration of 
Persia, and its subservience to the designs 
of Russia against British India. The orders 
of the cabinet of St; James were positive, 
and Lord W. Bentinck must therefore be 
acquitted of blame for the complex relations 
formed with the Mohammedan states of 
Bahawulpoor, Sinde, and Afghanistan, and 
especially with the wily and ambitious Seik, 
Runjeet Sing, to whom a present of several 

directed to the diffusion of the English language 
among the natives— a measure difficult indeed, but 
highly desir.able in the sight of all their well- wishei-s. 

5 The first voyage between Bombay and Suer, 
made by the Muffi Lindsay in 1830, occupied 'thirty 
days: the second, in the same year, only twenty- 
two. The passage between England and India now 
requires fewer weeks than it formerly did months. 
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of ■n-omen in tiie manfl^cMcnt of elephants, 
I ns gnarls, and in other nnnsnal offices, 
j Tlic.se complaints rrcrc the first indication 
i of an altered tone on the part of- the local 
I authorities, and rrere prohahly the earliest 
, results of a conspiracy formed ag.ainst the 
j rajah in his orrn palace. The favonrahle 
' nature of the testimony regarding his 
i conduct prcnonsly sent to England, had 
j drawn from the Court of Directors repeated 
expressions of warm and generous praise. 

, In 1S29 he w.as declared to be '“rcm.arlcahle 
i among the princes of India for mildness, 

! fnrgality, and attention to hnsincss;” in 
I ! ISol, his disposition and capacity for gor- 
; I emment” arc again noticed 9 and in De- 
I cemher, 1SS5, a letter was addressed to 
him, landing the “ exemplary fnlfilmcnt” 

I of his dnties as “well calculated to pro- 
I [ mote the prosperifT of his dominions and 
1 I the happiness of his people,” and acknow- 
; lodging “the liberality displayed in cxe- 
j enting rarions public works of great utility, 

! which has so justly raised your reputation 
; in the eyes of the princes and people of 
I ! India, and gives von an additional claim to 
• our approbation, respect, and applause,” 
This testimony was accompanied by ahand- 
( some sword, the most marked tribnte of 
j respect which could bo offered to a Mab- 
ratta. The letter and sword were arbitra- 
rily detained by the Bombay goremment, 
and never presented to the rajah, whose 
feelings about this time became irritated by 
; a controvci-sy with them regarding certain 
jagbires to which he laid claim, A con- 
I sprracy was, it is believed, concocted against 
1 him by a vindictive, ungrateful, and profli- 
( gate brother, and the rajah was accused of 
j endeavouring to procure the overthrow of 
I British power by three extraordinary mea- 
sures; — first, by striving to corrupt the 
I entire Anglo-Indian army through two 
! native officers of a regiment stationed at 
J Snttara^ second, hy indneing the Portn- 
gnese at Goa to land 30,000 European 
I troops in India, who were to he marched 
overland for the purpose; third, hy cor- 
responding with the fugitive cx-rajnh of 
! Nngpoor, '"who had neither character, in- 
fluence, nor ability, — -not n shilling, nor an 
I acre of territory, — andwas himself dependent 


on charity. Tbc sc-als ol the r.m.ih were 
forgefi, pretended eorrespondeneo produces, 
and other artful schemes successfully carried 
through. There w.as at this time a vague 
feeling of alarm throughout India rdr.rive 
to a general rising against British snpre- . ^ 
macyr the press ariiomc and abroad cave 
conntcnance to the idea; and Bir Charles ' ^ 
Metcalfe declared he should not he surprised ; i 
to wake some fine mominc rmd find the i : 
whole thing blown np.” Bit Bohert Grant, j i 
then governor of Bombay, and some officials 1 j 
aronndhim, fell into the tr.ap, and dcspatch.as ; , 
of several hundred panagranhs were written i ■ 
reg.arding the alleged application of therajah 1 
for the aid of 30,000 Portnpiese soldiers, | : 
when, at that time, would have been j 
an impossibility ; and great .alarm w-as pro- j ' 
fessed lest 200,000 BritisbsoldicTS — ^blnssul- j ' 
men as well as Tlindoos, who had ever i ; 
proved themselves trnc to their salt — should I ; 
be seduced from their allcginnce hy this ; j 
petty prince, who w.as no warrior, hut an ' j 
excellent farmer and landlord. The supreme ! 
government of India at first treated the j 

affair with the contempt it tnerited; hut j 

reiterated calumnies began to take effect; ! j 
and the alarm once given, the most , 1 
absurd stories, many of which carried with ' ! 
them the proof of their falsehood,'^ were ■ ' 
believed hy men who were afterwards : 
ashamed to confess their credulity, Sir B, , 
Grant died, and Sir .Barnes Camas, then ' 
chairman of the Court of Directors, sue- 
eeeded him. He went to Sattara in 1S30, ; 
and required the r.ajah to aolmowledgc hi? 
cnilt, sitrn a new treaty, and all would hr , 
forgiven. Pertah Se.in refused to declare 
himself a traitor to the British government ; 
asked for a cony of the charges ag.ain^t him, 
and demanded a fair hearing .and a pniiiic 
trial. SirB Camnewasakiud and mode- 
Tatetnnn; hut the strong prejudices — ^not to 
nsc a harsher term — of Ids associates w.arpcd 
his jndtrmcnt, and led him to view tor e.au- 
dnet of the. rajah as the eonrinued eonto- 
maev of a rebel, instead tu the offendc.a 
feclincrs of an innocent man. A bo.dy 
troops marched .at midniglit into the p.al.a.w, 
led bv the sueeesstul plotter, .apoa S,alnh; 
the rajah w.as made prisoner tu Ids hc.a . 
ail his property seiredt t-nd ere mornitig 


• Siure tlic (lernsition of taoSnttr.rnrninh. na the 
I tvulcnrc of fordcfl documents and wcjiircfl wjp 
■jirssrs, n similar case lias come to lipha -\li Alomti, 
I OTIC of the .‘Vmoers of Sindo. lir.vinp been o.w.victcd 
I of foTpen-, had a larcr portion of his torritnri.-s enr- 
^ fiscated hv t>.c British povemment. The accascr, 


I Sheik -Oi TJiissrIn. l.ru herr. trimr mir.i-ar f' ilir 
.cliii-f. and vt.s di-mh-s.-d for tr-alpp'.-.o'-.- 
death js.V'.',. h( cm. ''('--"a ila; i o nr l.m. 

j <-irnrn apain-t -Vjj biomi. to*- i.ntrni’, ant; tt.:; l.r 
' had p'viT. fi.lsc ( t-idrnc- f.or T't:riiyr> of rt vt i.pi 
(JVooiOn-' (ban aa, tn.i. fvtrc . jS,'*.-.! 
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wlio [Tovcriied conjointly under Uic title of tlic Russian legation, ivithout some clear 
“ (lie Ameers”— generally needed the pre- guarantee against the evil effects of such 
scncc of an army to compel the payment of rejection ; and as this was positively refused 
their ariears of trihutc, Cahool itself, and lie liad literally no alternative but to accept 
a considerable portion of the Haiscrah the Russo-Persian alliance. It would have 
country, was under the immediate sway of been only common prudence, on the part of 
Dost Mohammed ; Candahar, and the adja- the siiprcmc government, to have waited 
cent territory, was held by his three brothers, the issue of the siege of Herat, before pro- 
Kohcu-dil-Klinn, Rchcm-dil-Khan, and cceding further; but Lord Auckland was 
Mchir-dil-Khan, under the name of sirdars unhappily enjoying the cool breezes of 
or governors. ^ Simla, away from his legitimate advisers at 

The divided and independent governments Calcutta, and was, it is said, considerably 
beyond tlic Indus were in a condition well under the influence of two or three clever 
calculated to secure our power, without any and impulsive men, who may have been 
infraction of the strict neutrality which the excellent secretaries and amusing table- 
JCnglish rulers so ostentatiously declared it companions, but were very ill-adapted for 
their desire to preserve, when, in 1838, an w.ary counscllors.t It would have been an 
attack was made on Herat by the Shah of easy matter to convert Dost Mohammed, 
Persia, with the aid of Russian officers.* the sirdars of Candahar, and the whole 
Herat has been called the key of Afghanis- Bnrukzyc clan, into firm allies; neverthe- 
tan : it is also the gate towards which all the less. Lord Auckland, in an hour of weakness 
great roads from Central Asia to India con- and indecision, was induced to seek the co- 
verge; and the Caleutta authorities became operation of Runjeet Sing for the restora- 
cxceediugly alarmed at the probability of tion of Shah Soojah; and, although the 
its falling under the influence of Russia, defeat of the Persian army, and its with- 
They became very solicitous that Afghanis- drawal, after a ten months’ siege, J secured 
tan should niaintaiu entire independence, the independence of Herat, and removed 
and reject the proffered alliance with the one main incentive to war, the projected 
Muscovite court. Lieutenant IJurncs was invasion was carried out despite the apathy 
dispatched on an embassy to Dost Jlcham- of the Seik ruler (now fast sinking to his 
mod, or “ the Dost,” ns ho was commonly grave, under the combined influence of age 
called : but although the instructions of and the most hateful excesses) and the 
Burncs were cx])licit regarding the non- scarcely disguised distrust of Soojah, who 
reception of Russian envoys, and other could not comprehend why the assistance 
demands to be exacted on the part of the repeatedly refused by Lord ^Y. Bentinck, 
English, he had nothing beyond idle pro- was bestowed unasked by Lord Auckland, 
fessions of regard to ofler in return j not Periiaps so perilous an enterprise was 
even mediation with Runjeet Sing for the never more rashly and needlessly under- 
restoration of Pcshawur, which the Seik taken. It was wrong in principle, weak in 
conqueror was willing to surrender to any execution, and appalling in its results, 
one except to the ruler of Cabool, from Shah Soojah was not even presumptive 
whom it had been taken. heir to the usurped dominions of his grand- 

Thc contrast between the magnificent father; for Kamran, the son of the ®jder 
presents brought by Mountstuart Elphiu- brother Mahmood, had a prior claim. Ihe 
stone to Afghanistan, on a former occasion, professed object of the Tripartite Treaty now 
with the pistol and telescope, pins, needles, formed, viz., to restore a legitimate so’’®" 

and playtliings, now offered to the Dost reign to the throne from whence he had | 

for himself and the inmates of the zenana, been wrongfully expelled, was therefore ab- 
could not but be painfully felt; yet the solutely false ; and as if to make the spirit 
chief knew the value of British protec- of the whole transaction more evident, Run- 
tiou, and was not disposed to take offence jeet Sing affixed lus signature to le rea y 
lightly. But he could not afford to re- at Lahore, June, 1838, with the ill-gotten 
iect the direct offers of assistance, in Koh-i-Noor gleaming on his arm.§ n re- 
men and money, made by the secretary of turn for furnishing a few t ousau oops 

• One of the alleged reasons being the activity f U. Eldred 
with which the slave-trade was carried on at Herat, fought with the garrison 

t Mr. II. Torrens, and John Colvin, Lord Auek- § This hive Wd part of 

land’s private secrctary.-Kaye’s WarinAfyhanUUin. writers on the Afghan uai to haie lormeU part 
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436 CAPTURE 0¥ GHUZNEE-OCCUPATro N OF CANDAHAR & CABOOL. 

traversed the irewj BoBiq Pass, and the partly by diplomacy, to traverse the formi- 
dangeroiis and difficult Kojuck defile with dable Khyber Pass, at the head of a motley 
success, but at a fearful cost of life,* espe- assemblage of Hindoos, Seiks, and Afghans. 
cialJy on the part of the camp followers, from Akber Khan, Host Mohammed's favourite 
heat and want of water. Candahar (the "fighting son," was recalled from his camp 
capital of M estern Afghanistan), was occu- near Jellalabad, to join his father at Cabool, 
pied without resistance by Shah Soojaii and and the path being left open, Wade marched 
his allies, in April, 1839. Kohun-dil-Khan on and seized Jellalabad. 
and his brother sirdars fled as the foe ad- The position of Dost Mohammed was 
vanced; and English gold scattered lavishly daily rendered more perilous by the deser- 
on all sides, enabled the returning monarch tion of his relatives and followers. A'^ery 
to win the temporary suffrage of several shortly after the taking of Ghuznee, he at- 
Barukzye chiefs.^ In the following June tempted to compromise matters by offering 
the army under Sir John Keane and Shah to submit to the restoration of Shah Soojah, 
Soojah left a garrison at Candahar and set on condition of his own nomination to his 
out for Ghuznee. This ancient fortress late brother Futteh Khan’s position of 
proved stronger than had been expected; vizier. This proposition was of course re- 
but a nephew of Dost Mohammed deserted jected; for so far from being inclined to 
from the garrison, and betrayed the im- delegate authority to his opponent, Shah 
portaut secret, that an entrance called the Soojah desired nothing better than to “hang 
Cabool gate had not, like the rest, been the dog” — a procedure which the British en- 
built up with stone, but had been left slightly voy, Mr. Macnaghtan, does not appear to 
barricaded in the expectation of supplies, have considered otherwise than advisable. 
The besiegers, acting on this information, provided they could catch him.J 
fastened bags of gunpowder upon the wooden The Dost desired to give the invaders 
door at night, and by setting them on fire battle at Maidan, on the Cabool river, but 
effected a practicable breach, through which treachery and disaffection surrounded him 
a storming party, led by Colonel Dennie, on every side, and his camp at Urghundeli 
immediately secured an entrance, captured fairly fell to pieces. The venal Kuzzil- 
the town, and, after some hours’ resis- bashes (or Persian guard) forsook the 
tance, the citadel also, receiving little loss, master whose salt they had eaten thirteen 
but slaying 1,000 Afghans ; 3,000 more years. In vain he entreated them to stand 
were wounded or captured. Among the by him in one charge against the Feringhees, 
prisoners were about fifty fanatics of all that he might die with honour, — the spirit- 
ages, who had assumed the name of Ghazee, stirring appeal fell on the listless ears of men 
in right of being engaged in holy warfare determined to purchase safety by desertion ; 
against infidels. These men, the first talcen and, attended by a few faithful followers, 
in arms against Shah Soojah, “ were hacked Dost Mohammed in despair turned his 
to death with wanton barbarity by the horse’s head towards the Hindoo-Koosh, 


knives of his executioners.”t leaving his guns standing. 

So much for the magnanimity of the re- Cabool opened its gates with “ sullen, surlj' 
stored monarch in his short hour of triumph, submission;” and Shah Soojah entered the 
The campaign thus successfully opened, was Balia Hissar or palace-citadel in triumph, 
to some extent overshadowed by tidings of while his British allies sounded a long loud 
the death of Bunjeet Sing, in 1839; but note of triumph, the European echoes of 
notwithstanding the jealous dislike evinced which were destined to die away in the very 
towards the English by the new authorities saddest cry of anguish and humiliation ever 
at Lahore, the Seik contingent, wretchedly uttered by the proud conquerors of India, 
insufficient as it was, became serviceable in The authorities at Cabool soon discovered 
the hands of Colonel "Wade; and this ener- that the foreign bayonets and foreign gold 
getic officer, with his nominal coadjutor the which had been the means of replacing Shall 
Shahzada (Prince Timur), who was “an Soojah on the throne of Afghanistan, were 
absolute cypher,”contrived, partly by fighting, likewise the sole method of keeping him 

.> .> D o Lord Auckland desired the return 

• Of 100,000 camp followers, only 20,000 reached of the entire “ army of the Indus ;” 
Candahar. — (Capper’s T/irce Presidencies, p. 212.) unpopularity of the Shah was too 

f raeJohn William Kaje’s graphic and fearless to admit of such a step, unless wc 

fS{a6k were willing to confess the whole allair a 




